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0} G t e THE GOLD FILLED CASES made} by THE WATER- 
ur Uuarantee: BURY WATCH CO. ate Warranted for Fifteen Years. 
he gold is ro-carat, and, by a special process, is made 
very hard. The ornamentation is sce Mh by a method which does not remove any of the gold. 
This leaves the original gold intact, and we therefore believe will wear longer than on cases made 
by the old process, 
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The TWO NEW SHORT-WIND SERIES which have been added to the Catal Seri 
for Gentlemen, and Series N, for Ladies. GOLD FILLED, SILVER OXIDISED > or NICKEL CASES” 
of the latest and most beautiful designs. Roman or Arabic Dials ; Plain or Fancy Backs. 


SERIES K, for Gentlemen— 
A splendid short- winding keyless timekeeper, 
with all the latest improvements — duplex 
escapement, etc. Reliable, accurate, inex- 
pensive. Best manufacture and highest finish 
throughout. Jewelled in 6 holes. Stem-set ; 
seconds hand ; dust-proof; non-magnetic. 








SERIES N, for Ladies.—the 
daintiest and most beautiful of ladies’ watches 
—small and tor in finish and design, in 
open-face and Chatelaine styles. Jewelled 
throughout. Keyless ; stem-set ; dust-proof ; 
all the latest improvements. 














PRICES: 
GOLD FILLED, from 45s. to 15s.; SILVER or OXIDISED SILVER, from 30s. to 
3is. 6d.; BLACK OXIDISED, 255.3; NICKEL, 10s, Gd. to 25s, 





poi obs at mo ohn 4 ga Catalogue, showing over rs0 patterns of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Watches, in Nickel, 
43 old F: Filled, and xldised Cases, from tos. 6d, to 75s. ta Nickel, Stiver, 


WATERBURY WATCH CO., LD., 7, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.c. 
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ASTROPHEL. 


AFTER READING SiR PHILIP SIDNEY’S ARCADIA IN THE GARDEN OF AN 


OLD ENGLISH MANoR-HOUSE. 


A sTAr in the silence that follows 
The song of the death of the sun 
Speaks music in heaven, and the hollows 
And heights of the world are as one; 
One lyre that outsings and outlightens 
The rapture of sunset, and thrills 
Mute night till the sense of it brightens 
The soul that it fills. 


Copyright 1293 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by George Routledge and Sons, Ld. 




























ASTROPHEL. 


The flowers of the sun that is sunken 
Hang heavy of heart as of head ; 

The bees that have eaten and drunken 
The soul of their sweetness are fled ; 

But a sunflower of song, on whose honey 
My spirit has fed as a bee, 

Makes sunnier than morning was sunny 


The twilight for me. 


The letters and lines on the pages 
That sundered mine eyes and the flowers 
Wax faint as the shadows of ages , 
That sunder their season and ours; : 
As the ghosts of the centuries that sever 
A season of colourless time 
From the days whose remembrance is ever, 


As they were, sublime. 


The season that bred and that cherished 
The soul that I commune with yet, 

Had it utterly withered and perished 
To rise not again as it set, 

Shame were it that Englishmen living 
Should read as their forefathers read 
The books of the praise and thanksgiving 
Of Englishmen dead. 




























ASTROPHEL. 





O light of the land that adored thee 
And kindled thy soul with her breath, 

Whose life, such as fate would afford thee, 
Was lovelier than aught but thy death, 

By what name, could thy lovers but know it, 

Might love of thee hail thee afar, 

3 Philisides, Astrophel, poet 


Whose love was thy star ? 


A star in the moondawn of Maytime, 
A star in the cloudland of change ; 
Too splendid and sad for the daytime 
‘ To cheer or eclipse or estrange ; 
Too sweet for tradition or vision 
To see but through shadows of tears 
Rise deathless across the division 


Of measureless years. 


The twilight may deepen and harden 


CER RTI ST : 
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As nightward the stream of it runs 

E Till starshine transfigure a garden 
Whose radiance responds to the sun’s: 

The light of the love of thee darkens 
The lights that arise and that set: 

The love that forgets thee not hearkens 

If England forget. 


ASTROPHEL. 


al. 


Bright and brief in the sight of grief and love the light 
of thy lifetime shone, 

Seen and felt by the gifts it dealt, the grace it gave, and 
again was gone: 

Ay, but now it is death, not thou, whom time has con- 


quered as years pass on. 


Ay, not yet may the land forget that bore and loved thee 
and praised and wept, 

Sidney, lord of the stainless sword, the name of names 
that her heart’s love kept 

Fast as thine did her own, a sign to light thy life till it 


sank and slept. 


Bright as then for the souls of men thy brave Arcadia 
resounds and shines, 

Lit with love that beholds above all joys and sorrows 
the steadfast signs, 

Faith, a splendour that hope makes tender, and truth, 


whose presage the soul divines. 


All the glory that girds the story of all thy life as with 
sunlight round, 

All the spell that on all souls fell who saw thy spirit, 
and held them bound, 

Lives for all that have heard the call and cadence yet of 


its music sound. 
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ASTROPHEL. 5 


Music bright as the soul of light, for wings an eagle, 
for notes a dove, 

Leaps and shines from the lustrous lines wherethrough 
thy soul from afar above 

Shone and sang till the darkness rang with light whose 


fire is the fount of love. 


Love that led thee alive, and fed thy soul with sorrows 
and joys and fears, 

Love that sped thee, alive and dead, to fame’s fair goal 
with thy peerless peers, 

Feeds the flame of thy quenchless name with light that 


lightens the rayless years. 


Dark as sorrow though night and morrow may lower 
with presage of clouded fame, 

How may she that of old bare thee, may Sidney's 
England, be brought to shame? 

How should this be, while England is? What need of 


answer beyond thy name? 


Ill. 


From the love that transfigures thy glory, 
From the light of the dawn of thy death, 

The life of thy song and thy story 

Took subtler and fierier breath. 






ASTROPHEL. 


And we, though the day and the morrow 






Set fear and thanksgiving at strife, 























Hail yet in the star of thy sorrow 


The sun of thy life. 


Shame and fear may beset men here, and bid thanks- 
giving and pride be dumb: 

Faith, discrowned of her praise, and wound about with 
toils till her life wax numb, 

Scarce may see if the sundawn be, if darkness die not 


and dayrise come. 


But England, enmeshed and benetted 
With spiritless villainies round, 
With counsels of cowardice fretted, 
With trammels of treason enwound, 
Is yet, though the season be other 
Than wept and rejoiced over thee, 
Thine England, thy lover, thy mother, 


Sublime as the sea. 


Hers wast thou: if her face be now less bright, or seem 






for an hour less brave, 






Let but thine on her darkness shine, thy saviour spirit 






revive and save, 
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Time shall see, as the shadows flee, her shame entombed 


in a shameful grave. 












ASTROPHEL. 


4 If death and not life were the portal 


That opens on life at the last, 

If the spirit of Sidney were mortal 
And the past of it utterly past, 

Fear stronger than honour was ever, 
Forgetfulness mightier than fame, 

Faith knows not if England should never 


Subside into shame. 


Yea, but yet is thy sun not set, thy sunbright spirit of 
trust withdrawn : 


England's love of thee burns above all hopes that darken 
or fears that fawn : 
Hers thou art: and the faithful heart that hopes begets 


upon darkness dawn. 


The sunset that sunrise will follow 
Is less than the dream of a dream: 
The starshine on height and on hollow 
Sheds promise that dawn shall redeem: 
The night, if the daytime would hide it, . 
Shows lovelier, aflame and afar, 
Thy soul and thy Stella’s beside it, 
A star by a star. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


















HIS SERENE HIGHNESS. 


“ JT must be 
true, for 

His Serene 

Highness told 
me so himself.” 

His Serene 

Highness ! 
We were all a 
little awed. An 

unfledged and 
rustic band, 
in the case of 
most of us 
but lately freed 
from edu- 
cational tram- 
mels, the idea of one 
of ourselves having 
had intimate com- 
munications made to 
them by a. crowned 
head, or, at the very least, a 
crowned head’s second cousin, 
filed us with a pleasing stupefaction, and 

stemmed our usually voluble utterance, His Serene Highness ! 

“T forget whether I mentioned” (we had not forgotten) “that when I was: in 
London last week I met Prince Waldemar of Saxe Thiir, at dinner.” Our narrator, 
to do her justice, had tried to make her voice as colourless and matter of fact as 
possible ; but the glory of the related fact blazed through it. 

“Yes ?” in several keys of acute interest. 

“OF course I was not near him at dinner” (with a slight disclaiming laugh) ; 
“but in the evening he asked that I might be presented to him.” 

“ What fun for you !” 

“And the story? How did it come about?” 

“Some one was relating an odd incident, and the Prince said, ‘I had a very 
curious experience once.’ ” 

“ Does he speak English ? ” 

“OF course he does!” (almost indignantly) ; “as well as, if not better than, you 
or I, only that he rolls his r’s as they all do.” 

“As all who do? Do all royalties roll their r’s ?” 


/ 
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HIS SERENE HIGHNESS. 


“Oh! I do not know. At all events, all Germans roll their r’s.” 


“ Well?’ 

“Oh, then of course our hostess asked him whether he would be so kind as to 
relate the experience he spoke of.” 

“ And he did ?” 

“Qh yes, at once; he did not make the least difficulty ; he was so good-natured 
about it.” 

“TI daresay, like the rest of us, he enjoyed talking about himself.” 

“He began by saying, ‘You must remember that I am rather credulous about 
the supernatural,’ and then he laughed. He has such beautiful teeth !” 

“That was not a bad sentence for showing off his r’s.” 

‘“‘ He went on to say, ‘ My sisters ridicule me for it.’” 

“ He has sisters, then ?” 

“Ves; I looked them out in the A/manach de Gotha: there are three—Olga, 
Amalia, and Walpurga; but I think Walpurga died when she was a baby.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘*My sisters ridicule me for it; they are esprits forts.” 

“ Esprits forts! All of them?” 

“There are only two: don’t I tell you that Walpurga died when she was a 
baby ?” 

“Well?” 

“J was so afraid that he would be prevented from finishing it, because people 
kept coming in and expecting to be presented to him. Lady said she was 
only going to have ‘a small tail,’ but it ended by being a crush.” 

“Did not he get out of patience ? ” 

“Not in the least! Royalties never get out of patience; it is part 
of their education; he took the story up every time just where he had left 
off; only once his memory failed him for a moment, and then / came to the 
rescue.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I. And thenceforward he—unless it was my fancy—addressed himself 
specially to me. I suppose he saw that I was more genuinely interested than any of 
his other listeners ; he must have seen that they listened out of politeness, I because 
I was really impressed by the story ; I should have been equally so if it had been 
told me by a tinker.” 

“Well?” 

“Twenty years ago Prince Waldemar was in the army.” 

“Twenty years! Then he cannot be in his first youth ? ” 

“He was in an Uhlan regiment, and had been in the service a year or two— 
I think he must have joined in ’70, just before the declaration of war—when his 
regiment was ordered to a remote village in Bavaria.” 

“Year” 

“It was not a place where troops were generally quartered; his Uhlans and a 
regiment, or detachment of a regiment, of infantry were sent there because there 
either had been some rioting, or there was an apprehension of likely disturbance— 
I did not quite make out which—in the neighbourhood. There were no barracks, 
and the soldiers had to be billeted on the inhabitants. Of course the local Gast 
Hofe were not nearly big enough to contain them, so every private house—they 
were mostly very humble ones—was saddled with two or three.” 

“ And was the Prince billeted, too ?” 

“Well, no; not exactly. Of course, though he was supposed to be serving on 
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precisely the same terms as any of his brother officers, yet no doubt his Colonel 
was anxious that he should have a few little extra luxuries. He did not tell me so, 
but I gathered it.” 

“JT daresay that he thought a little roughing it rather fun than otherwise?” 

“Perhaps so. German life is always much simpler than ours ; even, I fancy, 
in royal circles. But still he owned that his heart sank a little on the very raw 
spring evening when he rode up to his quarters ; and he could not help exclaiming 
to his equerry, in German of course, ‘What a God-forsaken hole !’” 

** What is ‘ God-forsaken’ in German ?” 

“T have not the least idea, and what does that matter? The equerry answered, 
‘ That it is, sir; but it is the- best which, under the circumstances, could be procured 
for your Highness.’ ” 















“ Well?” 
“So then Prince Waldemar just 
shrugged his shoulders, as he 
did in telling me, and said, 
‘Then we must make 
the best of it.’ 
As he ex- 
plained, ‘I 


saw there was 
no use in grumbling; 
and I am a philosopher ; 
I never grumble when there is 
no use.’” 

“ Did he describe it—the house, I mean?” 

“Yes, he said it was a newish house, not more than ten years old at most, yet 
already falling into decay ; the plaster was tumbling off the front, and there were 
livid green patches of damp here and there; some of the outside shutters were 
broken off and swinging loose.” 

“T should personally have much preferred to be billeted.” 

“Tt had evidently been intended to form one of a row, as the projecting brick 
ends at one side showed ; but the rest of the row had remained unbuilt ; and there it 
stood, forlorn and alone.” 

“Were there houses opposite it ? ” 

“No, it was On a waste piece of ground covered with rubbish heaps ; where the 
neighbours were evidently in the habit of shooting their old tin kettles'and broken 
crockery, and tufts of rank grass and nettles grew between.” 

“They might have pulled up the nettles, and mended his shutters for him!” 

“So one would have thought; but you see the whole thing happened quite 
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HIS SERENE HIGHNESS. iI 


suddenly, the troops were sent to the village at a moment’s notice, having been 
telegraphed for by the civil authorities of the district.” 

“ And did the inside match the outside ?” 

“Very nearly. Some hasty attempts had been made to give it a habitable look ; 
a few chairs and tables sent in, and a carpet or two put down, and the windows 
had evidently been newly glazed here and there, which showed, as indeed the 
Prince soon learned upon inquiry, that the house had stood empty and desolate 
for several months.” 

One of the audience shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ For my part I should have 
taken French leave.” 

“Well, he did not. He got off his horse, and followed by his equerry, entered 
the house I have described.” . 

“Well?” 

“ His own confidential valet had of course been sent on beforehand, but the whole 
thing had happened so suddenly that he had arrived scarcely more than an hour before 
his master, and had not had time to get the loutish country servants, who had been 
hastily sent in, into any serviceable shape ; and though big fires were burning all 
over the house, the whole place struck as chill as a vault on entering. ‘ You know,’ 
Prince Waldemar said, ‘I have already told you that I am terribly superstitious ; 
and it appeared to me as if a breath from the grave met me on the threshold.’ ” 

“Ugh!” 

“The blazing fires had been too lately lit to be able to overcome the penetrating 
feeling of intense and long-established damp, and though the March wind outside 
was shrewish and keen, it seemed warm and amiable compared to the temperature 
inside.” 

“J should have swallowed my dignity and joined the troopers at the 
pot-house.” 

“‘T suppose he could not well do that ; at all events he did not.” 

“Was it a large house or a small one?” 

“Oh, small; but though small, it had none of the snugness which people 
associate with a cottage; but that was in great part due, no doubt, to its having 
been uninhabited through what had been a severe winter; and after all it was 
only for a very short time that it was to be occupied by him. He said all this 
to his equerry; and they both grew quite cheerful in laughing over the shifts 
they were driven to, and recalling to each other’s memory to what far worse hard- 
ships they had often to submit in their conquering march through wintry France. 
But it is a truism that great woes and privations are very much more easily borne 
with dignity than small ones ; and he acknowledged that when he returned at night 
to his dismal abode, after having dined at mess with his brother officers in an 
uncomfortable shed, ill adapted for the purpose to which it was forced, he was, 
as he told me, ‘in what you call a devil of a temper’; he made the confession with 
such an angelic smile that one felt it could not possibly be true. ‘Poor Von 
Hammerstein!’ he added, beginning to laugh, ‘you had better ask him what sort 
of a memory he has of our first night at i 

“Was Von Hammerstein at the party too?” 

“Oh no: I imagine he is dead!” 

“He can’t be dead if the Prince advised you to ask him a question !” 

“No more he can. Well, anyhow, he was not there.” 

“Nor” 

“So the Prince went to bed grumbling a good deal ; went to bed rather early, as 
there was certainly nothing to tempt him to stay up late.” 
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A laugh. “According to your description of his surroundings, certainly 
not.” 


“The house was three stories high; and there were three rooms on each floor ; 
so, you see, there were twelve in all, besides the basement. The Prince’s bedroom— 
of course they had given him the best one—was the front one on the second floor ; 
his equerry slept next door to him, the rooms opening out of each other; and the 
valet in the third; the other servants were above, the sitting-rooms below; and on 
the ground floor, in addition to two dining-rooms—front and back—was a small, 
dingy room, quite unfurnished, scarcely more than a closet, which had probably, 
when the house was occupied, been used as a passage to the weed-and-brickbat-grown 
back yard, which might once have done duty as a garden. This last room had a 
glass door, opening out on the forlorn plot of ground. It was not till the next day 
that Prince Waldemar became aware of the existence of the empty room, or rather, 
as I have said, closet, by seeing its door—not the outer glass one, but the one that 
opened inwards into the house—left accidentally ajar. He passed through it by the 
glass door into the garden, and, looking up at the dismal, sordid exterior of the 
building, fell to wondering over his cigar, as he told me, upon the problem of how 
life could ever have been endured by any inhabitant of such a spot.” 

“That was next morning, you say. Then” (in a tone of slight disappointment) 
“nothing at all happened that first night ? ” 

“Have I ever said that anything happened any night ?” 

“Well?” 

“The Prince is, I imagine, never a very good sleeper ; and though he looks so 
robust and muscular, has—he told us so—a highly-strung nerve system, and on this 
particular night he did not sleep at all. The odd thing was that there was no apparent 
cause for his wakefulness, no great discomfort, no noise. The house stood on the 
outskirts of the village, and even had it been in the middle of it, the little place’s 
sounds were hushed by midnight, all the soldiers, who earlier had given it unwonted 
life, having betaken themselves to their billets; but yet he could not close an eye 
until very near morning, and he seemed scarcely to have lost consciousness before 
it was sharply summoned back again by the bugles from the little village Platz 
blowing the ‘ Reveillé,’ or whatever is the German equivalent to it. He woke quite 
unrefreshed, and with a heavy feeling of inertness and want of spring. This went off 
in the course of the morning, or he forgot to think about it as he was riding about 
all day with his troop, who were sent to awe by their presence, or, if need were, to 
coerce into submission those outlying hamlets, where the inclination to riot, the 
bent towards burning ricks and breaking windows had been most pronounced. 
Happily the mere presence of the clattering Uhlans had sufficed for the repression, 
at least momentary, of the revolutionary spirit ; and Prince Waldemar and his troop 
returned at evening to their Dorf, without having been obliged to oppose anything 
but the sight of their swords to the pitchfork-bearing peasants, against whom they 
had been sent: But though quite bloodless, the day’s ride had been a long and 
tiring one, covering a very considerable mileage, and occupying many hours ; and, 
after his previous wakeful night, the Prince felt quite ready to turn in at an even 
earlier hour than he had done the evening before; and he felt, up to the moment 
of going to bed, so heavy with sleep that the idea, as he said, never once struck 
him that he would not fall at once into a profound slumber, out of which even 
the unwelcome ‘ Reveillé’ would be powerless to rouse him.” 

“T foresee that he is not going to get a wink of sleep.” 

“Then you are wrong. He did fall asleep the moment he was between the 
sheets ; but only to find his eyes wide open again, after what seemed a very short 
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4 interval. He looked at his watch—he always 
’ aie has a light burning in his room—and 
_ found that he had slept just 
. .. three-quarters of an 
=. hour. However, 

short as that 
-\ allowance of 

' sleep was, he 
+ was obliged to 
content himself 
‘ with it, since, be- 
yond a few dozes 
each of five or ten 
minutes duration, he 
got no more. He was 
very much puzzled, and rather 
oi8 .., annoyed ; tossed about impatiently 

. : s enough, smoked a cigar, read a page 
or two, took several turns about the room, held his hands for several minutes 
in a basin of cold water, which he had heard of as a remedy for wakefulness ; 
but all in vain. On this occasion the bugles had not the trouble of waking him, 
for he was broad awake already. He compared notes with Von Hammerstein, 
and also with his valet, as to the way in which they had passed the night, and 
from both of them elicited the acknowledgment of having slept ill and disturbedly, 
2 but not of the absolute wakefulness he himself had suffered from. He felt the 
effect of his unwilling vigil all through the day, which was again one of hard 

riding and fatigue ; and when it was followed by a third night, if possible, more 
sleepless than its predecessors, he began to feel quite ill, feverish with loss of 
appetite.” 

“Royalties generally have good appetites ! ” 

“With loss of appetite and heaviness in the limbs; he felt as if he could barely 
drag himself on to his horse.” 

““No doubt Von Hammerstein and the valet felt quite as bad, only they said 
nothing.” 

“He said, ‘I am afr-raid I am always rather highly str-rung, and you will laugh 
at me, but my nerves were in r-ribbons.’ To add to his discomfort, he found on 
this third morning that his favourite charger, Porthos—he had christened him after 
one of the ‘ Trois Mousquetaires,’ as, though he is a German, he adores Dumas—had 
fallen seriously ill with inflammation of the lungs.” 

“Poor Porthos! I hope he did not die like the murdered Athos of that arch- 
devilish long distance ride?” 

. “T do not think he did.” 
be “Well?” 

“As the day went on the Prince felt so increasingly ill that the Colonel, noticing 
his pale looks, and no doubt nervous about so great a personage, ordered him, or 
requested him—I do not know which form of speech a Colonel would employ to 
a royal subordinate—back to his quarters, and begged him to go to bed and send 
for the doctor.” 

“Tf he is as nervous as you say, I daresay he did not need much persuading.” 

“He took half the Colonel’s advice ; he did not go back to bed, as his three 
nuits blanches had given him a horror of it, but he sent for the doctor.” 

* 
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“The regimental one, of course ? ” 

“No; for some reason which he did not explain to me, it was not the 
regimental doctor; it was a local practitioner, who, on first arriving, was so 
overwhelmed with the honour of prescribing for a prince, that for a few moments 
he was incapable of articulating, but presently, reassured by Prince Waldemar’s 
charm of manner—— ” 

“Did Prince Waldemar say so?” 

“Of course not; but I read it between the lines. He has a great charm of 
manner—the sincerity which comes from a really good heart; and no doubt the 
poor apothecary soon found it out, and plucked up courage to take His Serene 
Highness’ temperature, and go through the usual little medical manceuvres. He 
was able to assure the Prince that there was not much the matter with him; and 
after prescribing bromide to quiet his nerves, and one or two other simple medicines, 
was awkwardly going to take leave, trying to back out of the room, and tumbling 
over his own obsequious legs in the attempt, when the Prince called him back. 
‘Do not be in such a hurry, Herr Doktor, unless you are hastening away to some 
very urgent case. I should be glad to ask you a few questions about this house, 
where perhaps I may be compelled to make a longer stay than I at first supposed, 
as’ (laughing) ‘from their manners towards us your peasants do not seem in 
any hurry to let us go.’ Indeed, the mutinous spirit in the district showed as yet 
no sign of calming down. ‘The doctor came back at once, and stood as nervously 
awaiting the queries about to be put to him as if they referred to his own complicity 
in some crime. ‘I want you to be so good as to tell me, Herr Doktor, what you 
know about this house, which seems to me, and also to Herr Von Hammerstein, to 
have something very odd and wxheimlich about it.’ 

““*Indeed, Your Serene Highness, I know very little about the house; I 
should be delighted to give Your Serene Highness any information in my power, 
but I am but a new-comer in the village; I know nothing of the house, except 

that ever since I have lived here it has stood empty.’ 
“*H’m! Do you know any reason why it should have remained 
, unoccupied, since it is the best house as 
to size in the place?’ 

“No reason whatever, Your Serene 
Highness—that is to say, no rational 
reason—but, as Your Serene Highness 
knows far better than I do, no doubt 
there is an immense mass of degrading 
superstition still lurking in remote country 

places such as this is; and I have 
reason to believe that the real cause 
of this excellent residence having 
remained uninhabited is that our 
poor benighted people have a 
prejudice against it because it is 

BS built on the site of a disused 

? churchyard.’ 

“ The Prince says that he knows 

that here he gave a start: you 

see he had not yet taken the 

‘4 (i! bromide, and his nerves were still 
d jumpy. ‘A disused churchyard !’ 
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he cried; ‘but surely, surely that must be very unhealthy! The sanitary arrange- 


? 





ments—the drains 

“¢T think that Your Serene Highness need have no alarm on that score; the 
burial-ground had been disused for over three centuries, and the ground had lain 
waste and idle, only a tradition remaining that it had once been consecrated.’ 

“¢Tt has certainly not proved a Fried Hof to me!” interjected the Prince, making 
a rather rueful pun on the German name for churchyard. 

The doctor laughed nervously ; then checked himself suddenly, as if not quite sure 
how far it was etiquette to show amusement at a royal jest. ‘ About four or five years 
ago the civil authorities of the district, who were very energetic persons, penetrated 
with the spirit of the age, thought it a pity that the site should be wasted ; and as 
at the time there was some idea of developing the resources of the place by running 
a new line of railway through it,—an idea which never came to anything,—they 
projected a street where this house now stands ; but the public feeling—this benighted 
superstition of which I spoke just now to Your Serene Highness—was so strongly 
against the plan, that it had to be given up, and only this one solitary dwelling came 
into existence.’ , 

“What form does the superstition take?’ asked the Prince, not feeling quite 
that contempt for the villagers’ weakness which was expected of him. The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“¢T am afraid that Your Serene Highness’ opinion of our poor people’s intelligence 
will not be raised when I tell you that they have a belief—which I have in vain tried 
to combat—that the churchyard claims a yearly tribute of a life from any family 
which dares to inhabit this sacrilegious dwelling.’ He laughed contemptuously while 
he spoke ; but the Prince, as he told me, was quite unable to echo his mirth. 

“Tt has always stood empty then ?’ he asked, with rather a sinking heart. 

“Oh dear no, sir; if I have conveyed that idea to Your Serene Highness, I 
have expressed myself very clumsily ; it has indeed been vacant for some little time, 
but during the first years after it was built—indeed, until just before my own arrival, 
and I am but a new-comer—it was continuously, or almost continuously, inhabited.’ 

“* And was there—did there ever happen any—any accident—any—any event 
to justify or confirm the villagers’ prejudice against it ?’ 

“The doctor hesitated. ‘Not to justify it certainly, sir,’ he answered, rather 
warmly ; ‘but to give it a slight colour possibly. As ill luck would have it, the 
first tenant was found dead in his bed only ten days or so after his taking possession ; 
there got about some rumour of foul play, because there were black marks on the 
man’s throat ; but they were quite without foundation: he was an apoplectic subject, 
his death attributable to purely natural causes, and the whole unlucky accident a 
pure coincidence.’ 

“* Not a very pleasant coincidence!’ the Prince replied ; ‘but still, no doubt 
as you say, it was only that, which of course was proved by no repetition of it 
happening ?’ 

“The doctor was silent 

“*Did not people’s alarm begin to subside when they found that no death 
occurred in the second year?’ inquired the Prince, wilily. 

“The visitor fell into the trap. 

“*Well, sir, unfortunately there did happen another death in the second year ; 
but it was one which might just as well have occurred in any other house in the 
place: such culpable carelessness must have had the same result wherever it existed, 
In the second year, a stupid servant girl upset a lighted paraffin lamp over her 
own clothes, and was so badly burnt that she died of her injuries,’ 
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“The Prince smiled rather grimly. ‘No. 2!’ he said, checking the catastrophes 
off on his fingers. ‘ But that was all? were there no more coincidences?’ (with a slight 
ironical accent): ‘ the third year’s character was quite clear ?’ 

“ Again a hesitation was apparent before the person addressed responded. ‘In 
the third year, I must own to Your Serene Highness, that there was an accident, 
but it was as clearly due to gross carelessness as the death of the servant girl: a 
woman standing at an open window on the third floor with a baby in her arms 
let it fall on to the roadway beneath, and of course the poor infant was picked up 
stone dead; but, as Your Serene Highness will allow, there could be no possible 
connection between——’ 

“*And since then it has stood empty?’ broke in the Prince, with less than 
his usual courtesy. ‘You do not answer; but I see by your manner that such has 
been the case.’ . 

“¢ At least, sir, there have been no more deaths in it; I can vouch for that,’ 
returned the other, jesuitically. 

“* Well, Herr Doktor, I must not detain you any longer from your patients,’ 
the Prince said, and so the visitor bowed himself out with some alacrity, leaving his 
patient feeling very uncomfortable. You must remember that it was his nerves that 
chiefly ailed, and what he had heard had not tended to improve their condition. He 
told Von Hammerstein the story, and tried to jest with him as to the obviously 
impending fate of one or other of them, proposing a dismal bet as to which it 
would be; but Von Hammerstein was a little superstitious too, and his answering 
mirth did not ring very genuine. To do him justice, the Prince, rather ashamed 
of the impression made upon him, tried his best to shake it off, and was fairly 
successful all day, but when night came it returned on him, do what he would, with 
redoubled force. The yearly tribute exacted by the churchyard, by those vengeful 
three-hundred-year-old dead who were lying beneath him, haunted his imagination 
with an unaccountable power of producing terror. It was doubtless he whom they 
would claim. He, no other than he! Had not he under their baleful influence 
already become aware of a diminution of vital force, of a sickly languor? His evil 
star had sent him to this charnel-house where it was only a matter of time how soon 
he should join his fellow-victims—the throttled man, burnt woman, and mangled 
child! After hours of these agreeable musings, the bromide at last took effect; 
and he fell into a sound sleen, from which he awoke so much refreshed that he felt 
quite cheerful, and rather ashamed of the completeness with which his supernatural 
fears had got the better of him over night. After having drunk his morning coffee 
he felt so well, that he dressed and got on his horse—not poor Porthos, who was still 
hors de combat—he said the idea struck him that perhaps the tribute need not be 
a human one, and that Porthos might be the doomed victim. 

“The Prince served all day with his troop; the work was light, as the district 
was evidently beginning to realise the futility of its struggle against the armed hand 
of law and order; and was riding home in very good spirits at the thought that 
his further stay at his charnel-house, as he now always called it, would be brief, 
when, at the entrance of the little Platz, he saw a very handsome young man in a 
naval uniform—there were, of course, no sailors among the troops stationed at the 
village—saluting, and looking, meanwhile, with a pleasant smile of recognition, at his 
own equerry. 

“‘¢ Who is your friend ?’ he asked. 

“He is my brother, sir,’ Von Hammerstein answered. ‘He has just returned 
froin the South African station, and not knowing that we had left Munich, went 
thither, thinking to find me, and, hearing that we had been ordered here, 
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followed us. We have not met since before the war,’ he added, in. 
explanation of this fraternal eagerness. 
P.* “He is a very good-looking fellow,’ the Prince said. 
“*He is not a bad boy,’ Von Hammer- 
re stein answered ; then beginning to laugh, 
F ‘I think he has already repented of the 
impulse that brought him here, for 
the place is so crammed that he 
cannot find a hole or a corner 
to sleep in: he must bivouac 
under a haystack; a sailor is 
accustomed to hardships.’ 
“¢* So!’ replied the Prince, 
with that long-drawn German 
monosyllable, which is as com- 
prehensive as our ‘Oh!’ Then 
a good-natured thought struck him. 

‘Why should not he come to 
us? That room on the ground floor, 
the one with the glass door into the 
~*~ garden, is vacant: why should he not occupy 

it? Nothing would be easier than to rig up a 
bed or a sofa there for him.’ 
“<¢Tt is extremely kind of your Serene Highness,’ Von Ham- 
‘aga , merstein answered, looking pleased. 
“*Call him, and tell him so.’ 

“The equerry gladly complied, and the young sailor approached, and, being 
offered the proposed hospitality by the Prince, thanked him with much propriety 
and modesty, and with blushes that so heightened his good looks that His Serene 
Highness expressed himself to the youth’s brother as quite prepossessed in his favour. 
He invited him to join the regiment at mess that night, and, after it, returned to the 
‘Charnel-house,’ feeling almost cured of his temporary illness, in high good-humour 
at the thought of a speedy return to the pleasures of Munich, and laughing with 
the two Von Hammersteins at his own superstitious fears of the previous night. ‘1 
bid defiance to the churchyard and all its inhabitants!’ he cried gaily, as he bade a 
kindly good night to his young guest. 

“* Kam je ein Todter aus der Gruft gestiegen ?’ 

“He jumped into bed ; and, feeling that bromide or any other calming potions 
were superfluous, fell instantly and soundly asleep. He says he does not think that 
even the Last Trump would have awoke him, so ample were the arrears of slumber 
that he had to make up. Nor does he believe that he ever stirred—lying like a log 
through the whole night in the position in which he had first placed himself. It 
was broad daylight when he at length sprang into consciousness. I say sprang, 
for even when he did awake, it was not spontaneously, but he was violently 
dragged back to life and motion by the noise of the door of his room being burst 
open.” 

“T thought he said that the Last Trump would not have awoke him ?” 

“Possibly it would not; but, anyhow, the door did, and, when he had collected 
his sleep-scattered wits, he thought that he must still be in the land of visions, so 
strangely unexpected and unaccountable was the sight that met his eyes.” 

“What was it ?” 
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“ His Colonel, usually a stolid, buckrammed German officer, was kneeling by his 
bedside, kissing his hand, and crying, ‘Oh, thank God! ‘Thank God!’ 

“The spectacle was such an astonishing one that it roused the sleeper 
effectually. 

*** My dear Colonel! Is it possible? What has happened?’ 

“But the Colonel could only reiterate, ‘Thank God! ‘Thank God you are 
safe !’ 

“* Why should not I be safe?’ inquired the Prince, hopelessly puzzled. ‘I have 
been enjoying the best sleep I ever had in my life, from which, but for your most 
unexpected help, I do not know when I should have roused myself; there is nothing 
very dangerous in that !’ 

“«Thank God! thank God!’ his superior officer repeated once again, in a key 
of the most intense relief; then collecting himself, ‘You know, sir, that I am not 
superstitious—no believer in dreams and omens. Well, last night I had the most 
astonishingly vivid dream that I saw you—I felt that it must be you, though I could 
not see your face —that I saw a dead man, covered with a bloody sheet, being carried 
out of the door of this house.’ (The Prince was wide awake enough by this time, 
and had sprung up into a sitting position.) ‘It was repeated three times, the last 
time with such an extraordinary reality of presentment that I woke up all in a 
cold sweat, and, unable to bear the impression made upon me, threw on my clothes 
and rushed here at once to convince myself that I had been fooled by a devilish 
vision. Imagine my horror when on nearing your door I saw just such a procession 
as I had dreamed of—the prostrate figure covered with a bloody sheet—being 
carried out by two or three of your servants!’ 

“¢ Dear God!’ cried out the Prince, horrified: ‘who was it?’ 

“*T could not ask them,’ answered the Colonel, again almost mastered by his 
emotion, to the intensity of which his livid complexion sufficiently testified ; ‘ but I 
tore the sheet off the face and saw, thank God, not your Highness’ features, but—— ’ 

“<*But whose? But whose ?’ 

“But those of Von Hammerstein’s poor 
young brother, Albrecht, to whom you so 
kindly offered your hospitality last night.’ 

**¢ Tead ?’ shouted the Prince, in the 

extremity of his horror and amazement. 
‘How? where ?’ 

“Tt seems,’ returned the other, 

now beginning to grow able to tell 

his tale more connectedly, ‘that 

_ the unhappy lad had been subject 

oa from childhood to epileptic 

fits. He must have felt 

one coming on soon 

after he went to bed 

last night, have 

risen and tried to 

find the door ; but 

in the dark and his 

ignorance of the 

room must have 

a made for the 

\ glass door into 
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the garden instead. The fit must have seized him just as he reached it, for he 
had fallen right through it, severing an artery in his throat, by which—since no 
one was near to come to his help—he bled to death, and was found perfectly 
cold this morning.’ 

“¢Good God!’ gasped the Prince; nor for the moment could he bring out 
anything but this ejaculation. ‘ 

“Your people, as I arrived, were in the act of carrying him to the mortuary, 
as they were anxious to have all trace of the catastrophe removed before Your 
Highness awoke; but I hope you will pardon me, sir; I could not rest until I 
had assured myself, by the sight of my own eyes, that you were safe ; and so intruded 
; upon you in a manner which, you will believe, I never should have permitted myself 
under any less urgent ‘circumstances.’ 

“So you see,’ the Prince said in conclusion, ‘the churchyard claimed its victim 
4 after all.’” 
| : * * x * * * 

There was a short silence ; then, “I call it a detestable story!” said one. 

“ But it is true.” 

| “Truth is often detestable.” 

i RHODA BROUGHTON. 
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A PASTORAL. 


HO would shepherd pipes forsake 
If there greet him dearly 

Cupid in the knee-deep brake 

Singing sweet and clearly? 
Who to London deserts go, 

Scanning friendless faces, 
If there beat a heart for him 

Under Laura's laces? 


As I near the leafy oak, 
Laura, swift as starling, 

Brings her cheek for me to stroke— 
Little fragrant darling ! 

Take your air in Rotten Row, 
Gentlemen of leisure, 

Milkmaid kiss and velvet sloe 
Fashion me my pleasure ! 


While we sit the stilly skies 
Change from blue to purple, 
And my arm in daring lies 
Round a homespun circle ! 
Thus doth pastoral delight 
Follow shepherd-duty, 
Speeding to my heart at night 
Laura’s love and beauty! 
Norman GALE. 





MADAME RECAMIER. 
(By permission of Adolphe Braun et Cie, Paris.) 
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MADAME RECAMIER’S SECRET. 


HIS brilliant and beautiful woman’s career, and her extraordinary power over 
the social world she influenced and adorned, are the theme of panegyrics that 
have ended by raising her to a level of almost mythical perfection. We 

are told that she possessed the physical symmetry of a Medicean Venus; that she 
charmed with marvellous intellectual fascination ; that her tact, grace and kindness won 
all hearts ; that in the midst of a dissolute Court, and in an atmosphere of adulation, 
her character retained its maiden purity; that age changed her only to confer new 
and subtle attractions. So prominent a place does she seem to have filled, and so 
familiar has she been made to us during the forty-four years that have elapsed since 
her death, that our imagination can recall the witchery of her presence, the enchant- 
ment of her thought and speech, and the spotless soul that looked from her eyes. 
We gaze at her as one may study a marble nymph, carved in unalterable youth and 
beauty. Moreover, she appears against a background of intense dramatic action, 
embracing the most sanguinary period of the Revolution, and the triumphs and 
disasters of the Napoleonic era. 

The life of a woman so gifted as Madame Récamier is reputed to have been, 
offers more than the routine of journeys, /é¢es and correspondence with which 
biographers usually load their pages. In her who fascinated the renowned men 
and women of half Europe, we perceive the finest type of French feminine character 
at a period when Parisian society retained much of the traditions and refinements 
of the ancien régime, combined with an impulse resulting from military and political 
events and from the scientific inspiration of this century. And it is in the course 
of an analysis of the intimate circumstances of her history that the oddities and 
contradictions of her relations with the man to whom she was married become 
noticeable. Varied and exciting as her life must have been, she is continually 
repining over some unsatisfied desire, some latent affection that finds no object, 
some grief that seems the passionate longing of an empty and breaking heart. 
Through all her correspondence, and in allusions to her in letters which those who 
knew her best exchanged, we are conscious of a mystery that at two periods—namely, 
when she urges the dissolution of her marriage, and upon her husband’s death— 
confronts us with startling distinctness. There is a secret woven through the years 
of her married life that casts a sadness upon them, and to which reference is clearly 
made by so many persons, that we may wonder how it could so long have remained 
unknown to the world. 

At the time oftheir marriage M. Récamier was forty-two years of age and Juliette 
Bernard fifteen, thus presenting the disparity of nearly twenty-seven years. They 
bore a marked likeness to one another, possessing the same classically regular features, 
the same hair and eyes, the same trifling mannerisms that go so far to make a personal 
resemblance. Immediately after their marriage M. Récamier established his bride 
with her mother at Clichy, where he dined with them almost daily, spending his 
mornings at his counting-house, and habitually returning to Paris in the evening ; 
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and this singular ménage, or one resembling it, continued for years. He treated 
Juliette with unfailing kindness and indulgence, but there is no contradiction to be 
found to the declaration oi many who knew them intimately that they never lived 
together as man and wife. This has been accounted for by the conjecture that 
Madame Récamier had an intense abhorrence of the marital relation, or by a surmise, 
imagined after her death, that she suffered from a physical infirmity. Both these 
suppositions are effaced by the most extraordinary event in her life, namely, her resolve 
in 1807 to sever her “filial relations” with M. Récamier, and marry Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, whose ardent courtship and passionate love-letters must have 
given her no doubtful intimation that he would prove a most unplatonic husband. 
The letters exchanged between the Récamiers at this strange juncture are probably 
among the most remarkable ever penned to one another by husband and wife. 
Madame Récamier calmly declares that, yielding to the assiduities of the Prince 
of Prussia, as well as to her own inclination, she contemplates severing the bond 
that has joined them for thirteen years. To this monstrous announcement 
M. Récamier replies without temper, confining himself to expressions of chagrin 
that a divorce, with its attendant scandal, should embitter his last years, now that, 
in the twilight of life, he had grown infirm, needy and friendless, living upon the 
fragments of the fortune he had wrecked. But he admitted that the tie which 
united them was one the Church would declare null, and agrees, if Juliette 
requires it, to meet her at some place outside France, where they can concert the 
legal measures to be taken, and seek to moderate the scandal he dreads in Paris. 
Compliance in a husband rarely goes further, but this astonishing situation explains 
itself if we may believe that M. Récamier was addressing, not his wife, but his 
daughter. 

Although it is evident that Madame Lenormant, who is Madame Récamier’s chief 
biographer, believed her to be M. Récamier’s daughter, her intimations give no 
adequate clue, and the strange story remains a mystery but half revealed. The 
evidence, however, points to the conclusion that Juliette Bernard, when a girl, was 
married to her father, and that she carried this secret in silence to her grave. What 
motive could have prompted this revolting semblance of a marriage, and perhaps 
forced it upon-her? Did she know her relationship to M. Récamier when she 
married him—this man who, in her childhood, had given her dolls and sugar-plums ? 
or what event betrayed it ? 

Her mother, Julie Matton Bernard, was a bourgeoise of striking beauty, with 
bright black eyes, and rosy face, and fair white neck, and daintily suggestive 
embonpoint. Wer character was marked by what is sometimes called feminine levity, 
though it may be questioned whether this quality is more distinctively a trait of 
one sex than of the other. She was married to a notary of mediocre intelligence, 
who, nevertheless, sufficiently understood the nature of the young and handsome 
M. Récamier’s visits to disown the paternity of Juliette. It was the familiar story of a 
dull and uninteresting husband, absorbed in the routine of his duty, and an attractive 
and sprightly wife left to beguile her solitude as best she might. Prior to the 
Revolution the Récamier and Bernard families were established at fyons, and it was 
at that city that M. Récamier became a constant visitor at the Bernards’. This aison 
was probably not the banker’s first gallantry, and it certainly was not his last. His 
subsequent financial embarrassments, which were mainly due to rash speculations, 
were considerably increased by the heavy sums withdrawn from his capital, to be spent 
no one but himself knew how. Half his life was devoted to the pursuit of beautiful 
society women, and he availed himself of his wealth to allure them with those dazzling 
and magnificent gifts by which, in all ages, the fair and frail sex has been tempted. In 
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his banking-house were young men who passed as his nephews—and he had as many 
nephews as a Cardinal—some of whom bore to him the same personal: resemblance 
that was so conspicuous in the daughter of Madame Bernard. 

The marriage of Jacques Récamier with Juliette took place precipitately, April 24th, 
1793, in the midst of the Reign of Terror. As a rich man and an aristocrat, the 
banker had suddenly found himself “ swspecte.” The Bernard family, on the contrary, 
were violent republicans. In those days to become “ susfecfe” usually resulted in a 
visit to the guillotine. Those were days and nights of swift and appalling dangers, 
and it is conjectured that an extreme peril led to the device, which, probably Madame 
Bernard imagined, to avert suspicion from her former lover by allying him with 
her own ultra-revolutionary family. This artifice of a marriage was perhaps intended 
merely as an expedient for a few months, until the fury of the storm was spent ; but 
it lasted a lifetime. Once only did Juliette seek to break the unnatural link that 
distorted her life—when, as we have seen, she yielded to the suit of the Prince of 
Prussia, and resolved to cast off the fetter which her girlhood had accepted, and 
marry. Had she and M. Récamier been lawfully wedded, she would evidently not 
have entertained the project of a divorce, which the Roman Church does not re- 
cognize ; nor even of a separation, for which, in this instance, there was legally no 
cause of action. But if their union was one that both Church and State would 
instantly ‘declare void ad initio, her motive and its justice are apparent. And, 
similarly, does it not seem a solecism that M. Récamier should have objected to 
this divorce, and that she should ultimately have abandoned it, merely because of 
a possible scandal, unless the facts of their case were such that neither of them dared 
face the world after those facts were known? Was it not for very shame’s sake that 
he pleaded with her, and that she yielded? And it is remarkable that when their 
union was eventually severed by M. Récamier’s death in 1830, not one of the letters 
written to her by half a dozen intimate friends, alludes to her loss as the bereavement 
of a wife, but all point to the removal of one who had filled a parental relationship. 
Madame Lenormant refers to this event with the suggestive comment, “ x /e perdant, 
Madame Récamier crut perdre une seconde fois son pore.” 

These facts present a striking chain of evidence : M. Récamier’s gallant proclivities 
and his constant visits to Madame Bernard ; M. Bernard’s refusal to recognise Juliette 
as his child ; the personal resemblance of Juliette to M. Récamier ; the odd ménage at 
Clichy, corroborated by the fact that this husband and wife never lived together ; 
Madame Récamier’s ceaseless refrain of an unsatisfied affection, and her resolve to 
cut short this wicked farce of marriage and wed the Prince of Prussia ; M. Récamier’s 
admission that she can terminate their union if she chooses, at the same time 
entreating her to spare them both a monstrous scandal; his peril, as an aristocrat, 
during the Reign of Terror, furnishing a reason sufficient to have suggested the thought 
of'this marriage to Madame Bernard ; and finally, the letters of those who must have 
known the secret, in which M. Récamier’s death is referred to in language which 
common sense could not have addressed to a wife at the loss of a husband. Can all 
these be mere chance coincidences ? 

It cannot surprise one to know that, when she had grown old, Madame Récamier 
loved solitude and the reveries to which sweet, soft music inclines. No wonder, 
either, that she invariably refused to go through the mockery of writing her memoirs. 
What an empty recapitulation they would have been, without some allusion to the 
circumstances of which she was the living victim! And what marvellous meditations 
and souvenirs must have been hers who was married, yet had no husband ; who was 
loved and féted and worshipped, as may fall to the lot of one woman in a century, 
yet who loved no man unreservedly through all the fiction and unreality of her life ; 
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who repelled the amorous advances of Bonaparte, and was punished by him with 
years of exile, yet lived to see his stupendous fall ; whose girlhood was passed amid 
the anguish and bloodshedding of the Revolution, and whose later years faded away 
in the breathless calm that succeeded the exhaustion of the Napoleonic wars. But, 
above all, through those silent musings, how sharply must have rung the minor key, 
“the undertone of tears,” in the bitterness of a regret for her youth that had gone, 
and which, however brilliant before the world, had been empty and heartless and 
cold beneath the weight of her extraordinary secret ! ; 


WILLIAM WALDorRF ASTOR. 




















A SON OF SATAN. 


HE village of Bunzion, in Aberdeenshire, lay quiet as a corpse beneath its 
shroud of snow. ‘The winter wind soughed low and eerily along the single 
street, and in the darkness of the Doctor’s garden made the boughs of the 

trees wheeze and knock uneasily together with a dull clash, as of dead folks’ bones. 
The snow had stopped falling, and the lean, creamy crescent of the moon blinked 
down upon a cold and loveless landscape, over whose white surface a thin crackling 
of frost was already beginning to form. 

“ P’ff,” said Dr. McLady within doors, as he chucked aside the morning paper 
he had only then found an opportunity to finish, and with a sigh of relief emptied his 
tumbler of toddy, and wound up his watch, preparatory to going to bed. “ Another 
hard day’s work over.” 

But the Doctor was not to get off so easily. As he stretched out his hand to 
extinguish the rosy gleam of his paraffin lamp, the familiar click of the gate was 
heard afar off. Then there came running up the garden path the heavy, grinding 
footsteps of a labouring man. 

“Caramba!” said the Doctor softly and viciously—for, as a point of respectability, 
he always did his swearing in a foreign language. ‘Another of these hussies, I 
suppose.” He threw up the window, biting his grey beard in anger. 

“Oh, Mutch, that’s you, is’t?” he queried, as his untimely visitor halted panting 
outside. ‘ What’s up this time? Ye don’t tell me another of these limmers e” 

“Na, na, Doctor. Ye’re oot’n it a’thegither,” gurgled the perspiring Mutch, as he 
knocked the caked snow from his ironclad heels. “It’s a puir bit stranger woman 
doon at Adam Scorgie’s. He fan’ her sair forfoughten agin’ his door 
twa hoors syne, and brocht her in. An’ she’s taen. , 

An’ ye’re wantit.” i 

Then Mutch, disburdened in’ his mind, 
struck a light on his cutty, and set the 
neighbourhood reeking. 

“Caramba!” said the Doctor again, at 
this shattering of his night’s sleep. 

“No for me, thanky,” replied the 
messenger, cheering up, and whipping the 
pipe from his mouth. “I dinna like thae 
knickknacks o’ caraffes. An’ forbye I aye 
tak’ it neat.” 

He got it neat, and the two men started 
briskly to walk to Scorgie’s croft. It was 
situated on the outskirts of the village, and 
in a picturesque nook at the end of the birch tis 
and fir-tree glade known locally as “the Captain’s Woodie * 

“Well, how is she?” was Dr. McLady’s first remark, as the 
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old crofter himself opened the ill-fitting, ill-painted, and far from weather-tight door 
of his “thackit” cottage, disclosing within a little low-roofed, stone-floored, and 
smoke-begrimed kitchen, in one corner of which a peat fire smouldered aromatically 
away. 

“Sairly, sairly,” said the old man. “I’m dootsome aboot the body. The geet’s 
cam’, ye see,” he added, as a thin cry penetrated from an inner chamber. “ Puir bit 
bairn! It’s mother’s deein’, and it’s faither’s—weel, I’m no carin’ to gie him the name 
that she does.” 

“Unmarried, of course, poor thing ?” 

“ Aweel, ye may say it. She’s been cairryin’ on maist awfu’. The wife an’ me’s 
been near fleggit ootin’ oor. judgment wi’ the dreadfu’ words she’s been speakin’. 
Fhat think ye, Doctor,”—and the old man sank his voice to a horrified whisper,— 
‘“‘she says it’s faither’s the Deevil!” 

HOOtE, 
man! Non- 
sense!” said 
Dr. McLady, 
startled into 
the Doric. 

“Weel, 
weel! Gan’ 
awa in. She’s 
juist snock- 

erin’ awa noo, 
but you’ll may- 
p be pit things a 
bit richt afore she 
gaes aff.” 

‘ The Doctor 
| put his hat on the 
' table, slipped softly 
forward, and en- 
tered the _ inner 
room. Accustomed 
as he was to such scenes, he could not repress a start on finding fixed on him the 
piercing black eyes of the woman who lay on the pallet. Close by, and in the shade, 
sonsie, good-hearted Mrs. Scorgie was doing the offices of kindness to the newly- 
born child. The light of the cruisie was thrown upon the white pinched face and 
heaving bosom of the figure on the bed. 

She was dying fast. Dr. McLady saw that, and knew that no time was to be lost. 
He beckoned Adam Scorgie in, and knelt by the bedside, pencil and pocket-book 
in hand. 

“ My poor girl,” he said, as he smoothed the patched quilt above the wasted form, 
“it won’t be very long now.” 

She nodded, and kept her black eyes fixed on him, while her fingers picked 
feverishly at the pillow fringe, and her breath came in long quick sobs, as of asthma. 

“Can you give me your name, my girl?” asked the Doctor gently. 

The woman took a long breath, and in the return gasp said “ Mary Leland.” 

“ Married ?” 

She held up her hand with a movement too pathetic for description. It had 
no wedding-ring. 
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“ The child’s father ?—for the little one’s sake we should know it.” 

The girl sat up in bed, glaring round her like a frightened animal, and gathered in 
her breath afresh. 

“ Hush, hush!” she said in a terrified whisper. ‘‘I must tell you, I know, before 
I go. John Diabolus, he called himself. I didn’t know what that meant or who he 
was till it was too late. But I know now. He was the Devil—that’s what the word 
means—I’ve looked it up. He was Satan come from his own place to ruin me.” 

Mary Leland lay down again, spent with the effort, and breathing quicker and 
quicker. 

The Doctor nodded significantly to old Scorgie, and framed his lips silently 
into the word “ Mad.” 

“Tear me, dear me!” he said softly, easing up the pillow to give the dying 
girl more air, and going rapidly on with his questions. “And where do you 
belong to?” 

Mary Leland opened her black eyes again. The light was going out of them now. 

“Yes,” she said in a deliberate, reflective, far-away voice, to which the failing 
breath seemed to accommodate itself. ‘ He was the Devil.” 

Then she shut her eyes quickly, twined her finger into a hole in the coverlet, 
and died. 

“Bless my soul!” said Dr. McLady, startled out of his easy and tough pro- 
fessionalism. ‘ Most extraordinary, most irregular! Mother—Mary Leland, a gipsy, I 
should say ; father—John Diabolus, the Devil.” 

“ A son of Saatan !” said old Scorgie, with bated breath and staring eyes. “A son 
of Saatan !” 

That was how it began. 
+ + * * * * 





Appalled as were the superstitious old couple, they could not find it in their hearts 
to abandon to the parish the child thus mysteriously thrust upon them. Dr. McLady, 
of course, intimated the case to the police and put, an advertisement or two in the 
papers. But neither step resulted in the discovery of the dead woman’s relatives ; 
and in defiance of their own fears and of public opinion, which was soon fully informed 
of the fearsome occurrence, Scorgie and his wife adopted the infant as their own. 
They had it privately baptised by the parish minister. Mrs. Scorgie put on her 
faded wedding-gown that Sunday, and celebrated the occasion properly by forcing 
oatcake and whisky upon a ploughman who chanced to be the first passer-by. 

“’Od,” he said, speaking of the joyful surprise next day. “It was like manna in 
the wilderness. I had a bit dram in on Saturday nicht, ye ken. It’s an ill win’ that 
blaws naebody guid.” 

Thus formally received into the crofter family, John Doublus, as “ the bairn” was 
called, grew and waxed strong. His foster-father and mother doted on him, and their 
hearts rejoiced when from creeping he rapidly passed to walking and running, until 
his little shaggy black poll and dark features were to be seen in every corner of the 
small steading and plot of land which Adam cultivated. 

But John was not like other children. He had a wild, unsubduable heart in his 
childish body. No scolding could make him go any way but his own; no amount 
of thrashing could teach him to reverence Mrs. Scorgie’s domestic fetishes. He loved 
freedom, and took it. From his earliest years he would crawl away into the woods, 
and make friends with the birds and beasts he found there. The wild creatures seemed 
to regard him as one of themselves. The redpoles and bullfinches—ordinarily the 
shyest of birds—would twitter down to peck from his hands the crumbs he used 
to fetch them. Once he was caught sitting by an old stone dyke playing with 
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a family of young “ whittricks” or weasels. Another time he nearly frightened 
his foster-mother out of her wits by bringing home in his lap a snake, with which 
the boy had formed an agreeable companionship, and which he wept bitterly on 
seeing jerked back with a graip into its native wilds. He would crawl for hours 
about the weird green under-world of ferns, with no companion save the 

ladybirds and beetles, which won in that pale emerald land in te 

shade of the brackens, with now and again a rabbit to play. lia 

with, and once in a while a ringed yellow snake that had 

crept by mistake out of the sunshine. 

Human friends he had none. The neighbours’ children 
avoided the boy, partly because of what their parents said 
of him, and partly because he refused to share their plea- “Qiag 
sures. As he grew up his dislike of boyish games became still’ 
more marked. ‘Tig, and blind-man’s buff, and bools, and cat-and-bat, 
were all held in contempt; and several times, when he had been seduced into a 
merry bout of “ Through-the-needle-ee, boys,” the party was broken up by the shocking 
discovery that Johnny Doublus had puddocks (Anglicé, frogs) in his pocket. In short, 
there was no doing with him, and as children are quite as bitter as their elders, he 
was almost unanimously sent to Coventry. 

As the lad grew older, and was sent to school, the solitary childhood he had spent, 
his odd tastes, and, above all, the popular prejudice against “ Satan’s Son,” caused him 
no little suffering. He was bullied unmercifully. Indoors, where he sat at the foot of 
the class, stolid and silent, disapproval was expressed by sly pinches and covert insult ; 
out of doors, he had to put up with abusive nicknames and stones from the younger 
boys, and kicks and cuffs from the older. Time after time he fled home in silent 
anguish, and nursed his young heart in wrath over the wrongs he was unable to avenge. 
A bitter suspicion of his fellows ate into the lad’s soul. Nothing but the kindness 
he received at the croft, where he was now learning to help old Adam in his spare 
hours, and his love of wild nature, prevented him from becoming at heart what he was 
popularly believed to be. 

Among all his schoolfellows there was but one who ever spoke a kind word to 
him. The name of that good Samaritan was “Skirlie,” because of the shrillness 
of his voice. He was a cut above the other scholars in social station, and wore a 
dickey every day and' cuffs on Sundays. He was the Doctor’s nephew, and lived 
with his mother, a “well-left” widow, at the pretty cottage of Hazeltree, near the 
banks of the Urr water. 

Between “ Skirlie” and Johnny Doublus there grew up in time a certain degree of 
sociality, born of their mutual love for animals. Sometimes, in the spring, the two 
boys would wander ‘into the woods together and climb the birch trees after redpoles’ 
or shilfas’ nests, or burrow among the mosses at their roots for the delicate speckled 
eggs of the robin. In return for these woodcraft secrets, “ Skirlie ” once or twice took 
his young comrade home and introduced him to the parrot and the dogs. There 
were three of them, the smallest a forlorn little creature of a terrier, which Johnny 
straightway took into his affections. Its owner, indeed, became somewhat jealous 
of the attachment. 

One dripping winter’s day the school had “scaled,” and the pariah of the play- 
ground, now about twelve years of age, was stepping slowly homeward. Owing to 
some trouble with the multiplication table, he had been “ kept in” that afternoon, and 
his schoolmates had all gone half an hour before. That did not spare him his daily 
torment, however. <A few of the more vicious spirits still lingered to taste the joys of 
pelting their victim with mud balls. Johnny was accustomed to such treatment, and 
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did not attempt to resent it. He stalked on, with the blood reddening in silent rage 
beneath his dusky skin ; but he knew that retaliation was vain, and a long course of 
ill-treatment had partly cowed his native spirit. 

Presently round a corner he came upon a band of boys obviously bent on mischief. 
“Skirlie” was there, held by three of his companions. Johnny could see that his 
friend’s yellow hair was ruffled and that he was weeping. In an instant the down- 
trodden lad’s courage came, and he walked in among them. 

“ What is’t, ‘Skirlie’?” he asked, in his broad Northern speech, taking no note of 
the scowls with which he was met. “ What are ye greetin’ for? ‘They’re no bad-usin’ 
yer” 

‘Skirlie ’ sobbed, and nodded his yellow locks,towards “ Blubbery ” Kerr, the school 
bully, who, surrounded by admirers, was bending over some object a yard or two 
away. 

“It’s Flossie,” he gasped. “ He’s gaun tae droon her!” 

Johnny Doublus’ satchel went down with a bang into the mud, and before the 
boys knew what he was doing he had thrust himself into the midst, and was standing 
beside big Kerr. ‘True enough, Flossie the terrier was there, bound, and with a brick 
round her neck, ready for the sacrifice. 

“Lat abee that dug!” said Johnny, speaking boldly for the first time in his life. 

Big Kerr looked up and gaped. ‘Then he laughed. 

“Qh, it’s you, ist? Ye limb o’ Satan! Bide a wee or the fun’s ower, an’ I'll gie 
ye what for.” 

“Lat abee that dug!” was Johnny’s answer, as he kicked the brick out of its 
half-tied knot. 

“Wha tell’t ye tae dae that?” asked Kerr, look- 
ing anxiously about, in fear lest Flossie’s champion 
should have adult backing. 
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“J’m tellin’ ye. Lat it abee!” 

“ Blubbery ” Kerr’s astonishment overmastered him. 

“ Haud aff, lads: this needs settlin’ richt aff. Stan’ back, or I gie him his 
paiks.” 

Kerr dropped the terrier and swept the field clear for the castigation. Johnny 
knew what was coming, but his blood was up. His rage at seeing the terrier tortured 
crushed down his fear. With sullen, set face, he took off his jacket and jerked it over 
to “ Skirlie,” who stood in tearful amaze at the daring of the outcast he had befriended. 
He took a step forward. 

“ Run, Johnny, run!” he whispered. ‘“ There’s time yet. He’ll half kill you.” 

“T’m no gaun ’a rin. He can kill me gin he likes. Tak’ Flossie an’ rin yersel’. 
I’m gaun ’a fecht.” 

Kerr came up with a swagger, twirling his school strap, and spitting on his palms. 

“Noo, ye girnin’ bit bastard,” he said insolently. “What for dae ye come inter- 
ferin’ wi’ me?” 

Johnny had but one formula. 

“ Lat abee that dug!” 

“Lat abee the deevil!” cried Kerr in a passion, slashing him across the face with 
the strap. 

Johnny doubled his fists and went in madly. He was heavily handicapped—fifteen 
years against twelve is long odds—but his frame was wiry and his muscles were tough 
as the firs among which he lived. Kerr, on the other hand, was growing fast, and his 
strength was spread all abroad. But he was a hard hitter. Once and again Johnny 
Doublus was knocked over ; his black hair was soaked in mud, his face was streaked 
with blood. But he sprang up and at it like a wild cat, slogging, scratching, biting, 
kicking, with bewildering activity and fury. 

“ Fegs!” said a coachman who had drawn up his dogcart to watch the fray. 
“ But the little ane’s a game birkie. He’s no Satan’s son for naethin’.” 

“ Skirlie” stood near with the others, watching the battle with bated breath, 
stroking the terrier in his arms, and crying softly at the fearful punishment his friend 
was receiving. 

“Gie ’t up, Johnny, gie ’t up!” he cried, as the latter rose for the fourth 
time breathing heavily, and dodged about before making another leap at Kerr, whose 
countenance by this time was mottled with bruises and seamed with scratches. 

“Gie ’t up?” snorted Johnny in a sort of joyous rage, which turned his face almost 
black and made his eyes gleam with a dull glow as of burning metal. “Na. But 
I'll gar him gie ’t up. Lat abee the dug!” 

Screaming his war cry, he flung himself afresh upon his big antagonist. 

Kerr was getting frightened. He was not accustomed to this sort of fighting, and 
had not bargained for such resistance. Moreover the ugly look he saw in Johnny 
Doublus’ face began to recall to him the fearsome stories he had heard from his 
elders. Could it be that the strength of the younger boy came from that dreadful 
parentage of which he had been told, and for which he had hitherto held the 
‘Son of Satan ” in scorn ? 

“That'll settle him, though,” he thought, delivering a facer; and once more the 
smaller lad fell like a log. But it didn’t. Once more Johnny was on his feet and 
at him, round him, all over him. Kerr glanced round in the thick of the grapple, 
in which, regardless of all rules of combat, fists, feet, and head were used against 
him. ‘The idea which had struck him had spread, and already his supporters were 
falling back in alarm. 

“Satan, Satan!” the boys whispered fearfully, edging away from the power which 
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they believed to be thus uncannily displayed by one who long ago ought to have been: 
beaten helpless. “The Deevil helps his ain.” 

Kerr caught the murmur, and it struck him with a sudden terror. With a cry 
of fear he caught Johnny round the waist, tore his grasp away, flung him stunned 
and bleeding against the dyke, and—bolted. 

“Ts the dug a’ richt?” whispered the victor, as he came to a few minutes later, 
to find “Skirlie” crying over him, and the coachman wiping his brow with a wet 
handkerchiet. 

“ Aye, aye, he’s safe eneuch,” said the man gruffly. He shared the superstition of 
his neighbours, but he could not help admiring the lad’s courage. “Climb up an’ I'll 
gie ye aride hame. ’Od, but the dug’s behaudin’ tae ye.” 

They drove home together,—Johnny, “ Skirlie” and Flossie,—and from that day 
“Satan’s son” was “lat abee” at school. 

When the vacation came “Skirlie’s” mother took her son south to a high-class 
school at Edinburgh, and Hazeltree passed into other hands. For five years the two 
boys did not meet. In that time “ Skirlie” had grown up into a slight, delicate, 
handsome youth, a brilliant scholar and the medallist of his year. Johnny Doublus, 
on the other hand, had to leave school early, and work hard with his hands. His 
foster-father apprenticed him as mason at a quarry, and he adapted himself with 
wonderful readiness—considering his instincts and early training—to a life of manual 
toil. But he never lost his love for beasts and birds and insects and all creatures of 
the wild woods, and he never forgot ‘ Skirlie.” 

Outside the old folks at home, that was his sole human attachment. The workmen 
at the quarry, as the boys at school, stood aloof from the dark, silent, passionate lad, 
about whom such uncanny things were whispered ; and Johnny’s dinner, carried in a 
coarse red handkerchief from the croft in the morning, and washed down by a can of 
cold tea, was never lightened by the company of a sympathetic fellow-creature. 

One mild May evening, after a couple of days’ heavy rain, when every blade of 
grass by the roadside was shining with the wet, and the fir woods were sending forth 
their delicate wild perfume, Johnny Doublus was trudging homewards through the 
sodden streets of the village. He was wet, and tired, and soiled with his day’s 
work, and doubtless more or less uncouth in aspect. As he slouched along with his 
workman’s gait, mopping the grime and rain from his uncollared neck, he became 
aware of a couple of young gentlemen approaching him with fishing-rods in their 
hands. One of them was tall and fair, and of cultured appearance, and stepped 
along chatting gaily to his companion. It was “ Skirlie,” back in Bunzion after five 
years’ absence, and with the honours of his first session at Edinburgh University fresh 
upon him. 

Johnny’s heart stood still at the sight of his old comrade. Then it started 
thumping violently as he drew near. He knew his friend in a moment, and never 
doubted that the cordial and genial greeting for which he had long hungered in secret 
was coming at last. But he was bitterly conscious of the difference in their respective 
stations that the five years had made; and with an instinctive sense of the contrast 
between his own labour-stained face, coarse clothes and horny hands, and the young 
student’s spick-and-span gentility, shrank from being the first to speak. 

Nearer they came and nearer, and the old remembered voice laughed again in his 
ears. With a gulp, Johnny drew up on the roadside and waited for the welcoming 
words. 

They never came. 

“Skirlie” but glanced up as they met, with an eye in which there was no recog- 
nition, and saying genially, “ Fine night, my man!” passed on with his fishing friend. 
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Cut to the very soul, Johnny reeled for a moment, and then 
walked wearily on. For the first time in his life, Mrs. Scorgie 
caught him that night crying furtively over his porridge. But, 
though she pressed him, he would not tell her 
why. A common labourer, untrained in mind, 
coarse of limb and rough in manner, he dis- 
dained disloyalty to his friend of the past. 

He was up betimes in the morning, and 

after feeding his animals, started as usual for 
the quarry. ‘There he worked with almost 
savage energy through the day, and was more 
than usually gloomy and taciturn. Even the 
gaffer sheered off when he saw the young 
man’s lowering looks, and he was left alone 
to battle with his misery. 

Dinner-time passed, and the men _ were 
slowly gathering in to their work again, 
nie when a neighbouring cotter dashed in a panic 

ron Se into their midst. 

“ Help, lads!” he cried, breathlessly.‘ ‘There’s a fisher in the water !’ 

“ Whaur aboots ?” 

“The Roe’s Pot, ower there.” 

They dropped their tools, buckled up their aprons, and ran as one man towards 
the black, gurly pool in the river Urr, about a couple of hundred yards away. 

Sure enough, there had been a man in the pool; but when the crowd got to the 
bank, he had, by desperate exertions, succeeded in scrambling on to a frail islet 
midway in the watery chasm, where a couple of birch trees flourished feebly in the 
cavities of a rock. ‘lo one of these he clung, and shouted lustily for help. 

“Canna ye soom?” roared the gaffer to the imperilled one, who was now seen to 
be a young man, fashionably dressed, and with yellow hair. 

“No, I can’t,” was the faint response. ‘“ Fling a rope across.” 

“Easier said than dune,” growled the other. “ Fa’s the fule that’s gane fishin’ on 
sic a day? Dae ye ken him, lads?” 

“ Aye, fine. He’s the Doctor’s nevvy. But ye’ll ne’er ca’ a rope a’ that distance, 
I’m fearin’.” 

Johnny Doublus, who had come panting up at the moment, heard. His heart 
stood still in terror. He looked across the dark and drumly current to the figure 
grasping the tree for dear life, and knew it in a moment. In that moment his mind 


? 


was made up. 
“«Skirlie’!” he shouted. ‘“ Haud up! I’m comin’ tae ye!” Then, turning sharply 
on the astonished group beside him, he added, “ Hurry up wi’ that rope.” 

Without a word they brought it, and, binding one end fast about him, Johnny 
plunged into the Urr. He had a hard struggle across, for already the river was some- 
what swollen with the rains, and the current ran strongly. But in three minutes he 
was at the rock, and in another two had clambered up beside the slight, trembling 
form of his old friend. 

** *Skirlie,’” he said, gently, straiking the water from his face and hair, “ it’s me. 
Do ye no ken me?” 

“Skirlie ” looked up with a shudder, for he was horribly frightened. In a flash 
the recognition came. 
“You, Johnny !—you? 


” 


Why, wasn’t it you I-——” and then he continued, 
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unconsciously relapsing into the Doric of his childhood, “ Oh, forgi’e me, forgi’e me, 
Johnny, lad. I didna ken you.” 

* Ay,” said Johnny, his face lighting up with a gleam of delight, and gripping 
“Skirlie” familiarly round the shoulder as he used to do in the old bird-nesting 
days. ‘You didna ken me yestreen, but I kent you. We’re'baith o’ us changed, but 
I’d aye ken ye, ‘ Skirlie,’ lad.” 

“ Skirlie” wept. The shock of the water, the danger, and the sudden discovery 
were too much for his nerves. 

“ Hoots,” said Johnny, in gentle remonstrance, as he managed to undo the rope 
and bind it round his friend. “It’s a’ richt, ‘Skirlie.’ I kent fine ye didna mean 
onything. We’re aye freens, lad. But ye maun be gangin’ doon. There ; the knot’s 
firm noo, and they’ll pu’ ye oot.” 

‘There came a terrified cry from the bank. 

“Hurry up there! hurry up! She’s comin’ doon! ‘The Umr’s in spate !” 

The two lads listened. Far off they heard the rumble of the advancing flood. 

“Johnny. Johnny,” said the student, breathlessly: “for God’s sake tie yourself 
too! ‘The water will carry you away.” 

“Na na,” said Johnny, stoutly. “The rope ’ll no bear twa. I'll soom back, gin I 
can. Man, ‘Skirlie,’ 
lad,” he added, % 
with a burst of 
emotion new to 
him, “ but ’m 
sair gled tae see 
ye. Keep min’ 
o’ me, ‘Skirlie,’ 
gin I dinna 
get ower.” eon 

“Come 4 ae > 
on!” roared ft 5 a aaa 
the anxious a 
voices from 
the shore. 

“Lat 
abee, lat 
abee!” said 
Johnny, _ re- ; 
leasing his arm from _ the 
other’s grasp. ‘“ There’s nae time to lose. Gie an eye to the pups and the 
auld folks, ‘Skirlie.’ Aff wi? ye noo”—and he pushed the young man off the 
rock into the water, whence a long pull and a strong pull speedily delivered 
him. 
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The moment he saw his friend in safety, Johnny plunged into the Urr afresh to 
save himself. But he had waited too long. Ere he had taken a dozen strokes the 
roar of the spate was in his ears. Fiercely he battled with the current, and swam on 
through the swirling refuse that was being swept down stream. On the shore he could 
see the anxious group of his fellow-workers—sympathisers and admirers at last— 
watching, with bated breath, his fight with death, and among them—hands out- 
stretched and voice ringing encouragement—the form of the boyhood’s friend he had 
saved. 

That picture for one moment in his eye: that—the last. Then the spate was on 
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him. Boiling, frothing, lashed into brown foam, with here and there a white and 
bubbling curd upon it, the wall of water rushed irresistibly by, sweeping trees and 
planks and cattle onward in its course. With the roar of thunder it shook the earth, 
and hurled its tawny spume high above the river banks, drenching the terrified watchers 
to the skin, and turning their hearts sick with sorrow and despair. 

When it passed, when the first wild volume of the flood had tamed into an angry 
and turbid, but settled, surge, there was no swimmer left. 

Five days later they found him, and brought him back. At the funeral “ Skirlie ” 
walked beside old Adam Scorgie, first in the long procession behind the coffin. 

That was the end of the.“ Son of Satan.” 

ALEXANDER LENNOX. 


SOCIETY AGAIN! 


** Society, Friendship, and Love 
Divinely bestowed upon Man, 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again!” 
fUCH is the yearning aspiration placed, by one of our well-known 
poets, in the mouth of an unfortunate exile in his solitude. But 
the recluse—and for the matter of that the poet—were clearly 
not men of the world, and those of us who, in looking back 
to sadly distant days of childhood, can remember admiring with 
the fervour of youthful enthusiasm the beauty of this triple con- 
junction, may now be moved according to temperament, to a smile 
that savours of cynicism, or a sigh not untinged with bitterness, in reflecting how little 
in accordance with our jiv-de-siécle tone and ideas has such an association become. 

For, in the perpetual daily race, which is seldom to the swift (though too 
often, alas! to the fast), in the ceaseless clang of battle, wherein the victory lies 
rather to the clamorous than the strong, in the deadly swirl and vortex of opposing 
interests, the frenzied rush to the front in some quarters and the pitiless thrust 
to the wall in others, that seethe and stir around and about us, what spare ground 
can be left for friendship, what sheltered nook for affection to grow in and thrive ? 

And that this is no exaggerated description of one side certainly of so-called 
Society nowadays, those who can testify are neither few nor far between, albeit 
the hope of a better state of things in coming, if remote, days is not as yet utterly 
withdrawn ; and if it be, as many just minds have lately begun to think, only 
rational to face the dangers and difficulties which threaten or beset us in consequence, 
it is surely not less so to examine all the aspects of a matter that so nearly 
concerns our well-being, with the purpose of attempting to distinguish how many 
of its defects are attributable to our individual selves and therefore to a certain 
extent remediable, how many more are created by the immediate pressure of time 
and circumstance; and further, how many are inseparable from the inherent follies 
and weaknesses of poor humanity. 

It is also perhaps a little doubtful whether one at least of the several writers 
who have, within the scope of a few months, successively instructed, interested, 
and amused us on this wide topic, has exhaustively considered not only its various 
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ramifications and their bearings, but moreover the strict fairness of sundry of the 
verdicts pronounced. It is always easy, and often tempting, to cry Anathema upon 
one’s own kind; but, in addition to the stale old proverb anent stone-throwing 
from glass houses, there are some of us who still read in that Book which tells of a 
beam lying in the eye too easily offended by a mote elsewhere, and a string of 
unexceptionable, though somewhat trite (I had almost said jejune), animadversions 
on the over-grown and over-promiscuous gatherings in London drawing-rooms, may 
chance to recall involuntarily to us the names of one or two critical yet scarcely dis- 
criminating hostesses, who prefer to collect to their own houses from the by—if not 
the crooked—rather than the highways, and whose welcome appears more radiant to the 
rebel than to the loyal, to the foolish than to the wise virgin (or matron), to the unclean, 
in short, than to the clean, until a disgusted looker-on at the result was heard on occasion 
to declare the company “as mixed as that in the ark, and not nearly so well-paired !” 

By whomsoever brought together, however, such heterogeneous masses are un- 
questionably not only not Society, but bid fair to become its extinguishers, while 
all who flock thereto “in haste to see and (especially) eager to be seen,” rank 
consciously or unconsciously in the large army of its annihilators, inasmuch as 
wherever the motive-power of those who bid, and those who throng to such festivities, 
is solely prompted by the hunger for notoriety, the thirst for admiration and display, 
or, lower still, the desire to secure what a would-be fine lady expressively called 
“cutlet for cutlet,” poor Society—good Society—lies in such extremity of asphyxiation 
from tainted moral atmosphere, that the very perception of its sore condition tends 
to wax obscure to the mental vision. 

It may incidentally help to clear the sight at such times if a moment’s consideration 
is given to the analysis, first of what really constitutes good society, and next of 
what is most calculated to bring down upon it injury or destruction ; and in so doing 
it is, I trust, permissible to claim on its behalf some of the attributes of Wisdom 
in being at its best alike everywhere and nowhere, and to apply, not irreverently, 
these words of Job: “It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed 
for the price thereof”—the fine gold, that is, of Ophir (or Israel), and the silver of 
either the almighty dollar or our own current coin. Yet an irrefragable proof of 
the spreading tendency to ignore this truth was afforded some little time back, when 
two misguided ladies thought it no shame, the one to offer by advertisement, and 
the other to accept, the cost of a complete court array as the price of presentation 
at the Queen’s Drawing-room. By good fortune, and, we may assume, due vigilance 
in the proper quarter, this transaction was discovered in time to avert a scandal, 
and to leave the abashed delinquents sadder, but, let us hope, wiser women. 

If good society, then, be at once impalpable and priceless, what, we may well ask 
ourselves, are its essential elements? And little reflection is wanted to light upon 
the first indispensable condition—viz., good breeding ; a gracious state once as much 
taken for granted in a person’s surroundings as the waxen candles that appeared 
unsummoned at close of day, but now, like their soft light, dropping into disuse 
before the new and garish illuminations which prevail. 

That the intrinsic worth of good breeding may be overrated is undeniable, but 
the practical value of its results is equally indisputable ; the former is a question of 
cause, the latter of effect. The Divine precepts of the New Testament contain, as 
we well know, all that is needed for the guidance of all sorts and conditions of men; 
and whoever strives simply and earnestly to act up to them will require nothing else 
in any and every situation. But the counsels of perfection are not laid to heart by 
all with whom we come in contact ; and, failing higher motives, is it not as well that 
the qualities of self-restraint and self-control should be generally recognised as of 
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primary necessity in the wear and tear of human intercourse? Moreover, though 
good breeding cannot of itself lift us to heaven, it can and does, as former generations 
both in France and England thoroughly understood, anoint into facile smoothness 
the revolving wheels of earthly existence—nay, has even been known to yield true 
service to sufferers “in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness or other adversity,” if only 
by promoting calm and avoiding jars. ‘Not to offend is the first step towards 
pleasing,” are the words of one who wrote with authority, and this small sentence 
almost sums up the whole code of good breeding unalloyed by insincerity ; but how 
much does it exact of our imperfect natures, and what an education is involved 
in its fulfilment! The reticence of Solon, the even-mindedness of Aristides, the 
philosophical endurance of Socrates (though personally I have always cherished an 
inward wish to hear Xantippe’s version of their domestic differences, entertaining 
secret misgivings as to this Sage’s powers of nagging), the placidity of Seneca, and 
the polish of Cicero, might all be epitomised in the observance of this one rule, 
which yet only amounts to “the first step”; Ze pas gui cotite, it is true, but which 
entails much following up in the daily walk of life to complete it satisfactorily. 

Again, to acquire the unerring instinct how to come forward and how to efface 
oneself, when to keep silence and when to be ready of speech, it is needful, in 
the language of the Son of Sirach, to “observe the opportunity,” or in modern 
parlance, to evince tact and discretion ; qualities that in bygone times were stringently 
inculcated as essential to the proper training of all those destined to take a future, and 
fitting part in maintaining society at its due level. What may since then have become 
of tact and discretion it seems useless (and would doubtlessly be voted “awfully 
slow”) to attempt to discover; perhaps, like sundry ancient peerages which lie in 
abeyance until called forth by royal command, they await the arising of some sovereign 
ruler of society to emerge from their retirement; may they never be threatened, 
like the much-decried House of Lords, with total abolition ! 

Another injunction of the above-quoted writer in the Apocrypha concerning the 
refraining from “ vain curiosity,” was equally a sine gud non of good breeding in those 
days, when weekly “ society papers ” were undreamt-of abominations, and the young of 
both sexes had their taste civilised by the study of “ Les Belles Lettres,” not vulgarised 
by perusing such offensive compositions as “ Belle’s Letters,” the very idea of which 
would then have been scornfully rejected as impossible—impossible, that is, in their 
impertinently familiar handling of women’s names, and no less impossible in their 
toleration by what was then real Society; but “ ¢éfait jadis,” and now “old times 
are changed, old manners gone.” 

One of the first symptoms of decadence in social tone has always appeared to me 
to date from the epoch when men, in walking with their women friends or relations, 
ceased to offer them in the streets the protection of an arm, which was until then 
considered the distinguishing sign of their being in either decent or unhallowed 
company, as the case might be ; in the latter event their attempting to salute or claim 
acquaintance in any way with even a kinswoman would have been resented as a 
gross impropriety. Nothing, indeed, could have exceeded the indignation of a certain 
lady, one of Fashion’s stars, at the affront of a bow one afternoon from a Russian 
prince who was escorting the favourite dancer of the season, nothing indeed save 
the sympathy of her horrified friends, to whom the solecism was related; and as 
for incurring the chance of sitting near one of the frail sisterhood in a stall at the 
play, this would have been looked upon as an act of lunacy pure and simple. More 
than one husband, too, forbade his wife’s driving down Regent Street, even in full 
daylight ; and a footman following behind was held to be an indispensable adjunct to 
a lady if she walked abroad, save in secluded parts of the Park, with her own carriage 
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waiting at the gate. Who could then foresee the institution of the crowded “ Church 
Parade” on Sunday mornings, and the universal adoption of hansoms on all days? 
The introduction of railway travelling of course greatly, although gradually, modified 
these restrictions ; but for a good while the feelings of what were called “ right-minded 
people ” were much averse to the practice of conveying the dead to their long home 
by train ; and the first occasion when this mode of travel was resorted to in the case 
of an illustrious defunct personage, gave rise to the epigrammatic comment of “the 
quick and the dead.” Another striking contrast to existing customs lay in the fact 
that all grandees, of either sex, always journeyed by rail in their own vehicles placed 
upon trucks; a habit which fell rather abruptly into disuse after the narrow escape 
from a horrible death of an elderly Countess of Zetland, whose large carriage-umbrella 
being insecurely fastened behind the yellow chariot, and flapping about in a stiff 
breeze, caught a spark from the engine, whereby first itself, and immediately afterwards 
the whole carriage, were set on fire. The old lady within behaved with courage, and 
was rescued uninjured, but the maid, who sat by her side, and in a paroxysm of 
terror jumped out, fell insensible across the rails, while the engine sent back to her 
assistance was so inefficiently managed that before being stopped, it severed both the 
poor woman’s hands. 

Returning from this slight digression to our subject, we must candidly admit that 
the spirit of exclusiveness which dictated these usages was carried too far to be either 
sensible or lasting; but the swing of the pendulum, which resembles x in being an 
unknown quantity, is upon us just now with terrible force. 

The old days of “ domum mansit, lanem fecit” may have been still, even to the 
verge of stagnation for womenkind; but is it certain that they are much happier 
and more useful on the platforms in all the towns and shires, heading agitations of 
various forms, and holding forth, now against the menacing crinoline, now in favour 
of that undesired boon the divided skirt? Without undue indulgence in pessimism, 
and while deeply penetrated with the benefits that accrue from the large and 
energetic benevolence to numbers of sufferers in dire extremities of misery, which 
is now so marked a characteristic of my countrywomen, I must yet cherish an old- 
fashioned prejudice against feminine public oratory ; and the divided petticoat seems 
to be coming perilously near to a male garment which it wsed not to be thought 
seemly for my sex to covet—which, moreover, I find it difficult to believe that the 
legitimate owners will view with satisfaction upon the comely limbs of their mothers, 
wives, and ladyloves, at any rate, until they all sit cheek by jowl in the National 
Palace of Westminster. 

These last considerations bring me to the great evil which, even more than the 
lack of good breeding, lies, in my judgment, at the root of so much that is 
warped and twisted in our social and other relations of life, the mischief arising 
from which bids fair to defeat calculation; for it is spreading itself along un- 
checked like devastating fire on the prairie edge. This evil is in reality dual, 
but is so closely bound in union, like the fabled two-headed giants of old, that 
it becomes scarcely possible to cleave the two portions asunder: I allude to the 
never-satisfied craving for excitement, and the ever-unappeased spirit of discontent 
(a widely differing spirit, observe, from that of a wholesome ambition to rise and 
prosper), both of which have by insensible degrees implanted themselves in nearly 
all the bosoms of almost all classes in the land. Where the bad consequences they 
entail will end, no human eye can foresee ; at present they are disorganising our 
households, revolutionising our existences, and, worst of all, it is to be feared, 
undermining the constitutions of rising generations. Do not let these words of 
warning be lightly taken, as the visionary utterances of a vain alarmist: the danger 
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is actual and tangible; its effects are coming within immediate reach. The 
increase of nervous disorders, of brain and spine affections, of children brought 
prematurely into the world to their long-standing detriment, of the barren fig-trees 
instead of the fruitful vines among our young matrons, of that calamity from 
which we pray in our Litany to be delivered—“ sudden death ”—and of innumerable 
other sources of suffering such as cannot here be recounted—this increase, I say, is 
not imaginary: it is real and true. Our sanitation is improving to the point of per- 
fection ; our dwellings are being purified and ventilated beyond praise; our national 
cooking adapts itself yearly more and more to the exigencies of digestion ; we study 
the comfort alike of family and serving men or maids in our domestic arrangements ; 
and what do we gain in return? A state of highly-strung nerves in our progeniture 
that may some day land them in continuous invalidism, and an unreliable lot of 
retainers who, after being what we may almost call pampered, throw up their places 
successively because, in default of any valid reason, they “think they would like a 
change ”! 

In such a state of things the bane is always more easy of discovery than the 
antidote ; but a German saying affirms that “when need is highest then help is 
nighest,” and one can only trust such help may eventually loom on us from some 
unexpected quarter—possibly a medical one, since the parental arm seems in most 
cases too short to stem this rising and engulfing tide ; but the phase is, to say the 
least, an anxious one, and proper balance of character is not easily restored after a 
long lapse, to individuals even, much less toa multitude. A salient feature therein 
is that every undertaking, whether for profit or pleasure, is (like every resort of 
amusement) bound to be, as it were, within the reach of everybody, or must be taken 
up by nobody ; and how formidable may be the development in numbers of the 
aforesaid “ everybody,” the short-lived but wild agitation of that inane “ missing-word ” 
competition sufficed during its brief existence to demonstrate. In a different form 
the prevailing conversion of covert-shooting into wholesale slaughter shows how little 
people in general have arrived at understanding that exaggerated pleasure is not 
necessarily synonymous with heightened enjoyment, and that there is earthly as 
well as heavenly wisdom in the Apostolic injunction—“ moderation in all things.” 

These reflections may seem to wander from the province of Society, but they do 
not in reality stray far afield ; and after touching upon them even thus superficially, it 
will not, I trust, be thought paradoxical in me to observe that under these conditions 
Society properly so called can scarcely at present be said to exist. Where, indeed, 
is the Salon of half a century back, on even the small scale held by the Misses Berry 
(as described in charming lines by the late Lord Houghton) to be met with au jour 
@aujourd’ hui ? and who, if it did survive, would care to drop in nightly for the 
mere enjoyment of refined and agreeable conversation? When, too, may we hope to 
see fitting successors arise to those former social Queens who, without perhaps being 
themselves altogether free from blemish, yet knew how to sway and govern their 
environments, to wield the sceptre of selection with a firmness that did not preclude 
the occasional extension of its tip to a deserving outsider, and with a prescience that 
almost turned it into a divining rod; from whose sentences there was no appeal, 
and whose decrees evoked no cavilling? They neither bowed servilely down to 
exalted rank (witness the refusal to admit into Almacks a Duchess of Northumberland 
who had neglected to comply with one of its fundamental rules), nor swam with the 
shoal current in the wake of any mushroom Creesus of the hour; their private 
shortcomings were shrouded with decency, and if a breath of scandal floated around 
in their privileged circles, it was not proclaimed with trumpet-blasts in the market- 
place. Read the description given by Talleyrand of his mother’s grace and intellect : 
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“No one has ever seemed to me to possess in conversation a charm equal to 
hers; she had no pretension, . . . she wished but to please, and then let what 
she said be lost, and a richness of easy, new, and always delicate expressions amply 
supplied the varied requirements of her mind,”—and compare this with the substitutes 
we meet unfailingly on the thronged staircase of the last-fledged Dives. Does not, 
on such occasions, a wrench of the hand and jerk of the arm, accentuated by a 
stereotyped smile on the lip and gurgling giggle in the throat, fulfil in most instances 
all the supposed claims of acquaintanceship, courtesy or intellect ? and if our powers 
of struggling endurance land us at last in one of the gorgeous reception-rooms, who 
dreams of pausing there to rest or converse? The rolling stream bears us resistlessly 
on, though for no rational purpose, and without any idea, save the fixed instinct, 
which we share in common with our flocks and herds, of obstinately endeavouring 
to pass en masse through narrow entrances and exits, when a grain of patience and 
a scruple of forbearance would make progress comparatively easy if not pleasant, till 
we finally return home exhausted both in body and spirit. 





It may, however, be objected that there are other sets in London besides those 
who congregate in the halls of Dives, which is obviously true ; but a series of different 
sets devoid of the elements of fusion cannot accurately be defined as Society. The 
political set, for instance, that, like complicated machinery, comprises wheels within 
wheels, has long ceased on either or any side to be a dominant power in that respect: 
without disparagement be this said to the magnificent Foreign Office receptions of 
our latest ex-Premier; but even as one swallow makes no summer, so do one or 
two Arabian-Night-like entertainments govern no season. ‘The set of Court officials 
is a little world in itself and by itself; while the largely growing racing set, which 
now contains so many members of real distinction as to intellect, character and 
position (albeit copiously leavened by very different materials), probably best represents 
what is called the smartness and fashion of the day. But Newmarket talk is essentially 
of the shop shoppy ; and, strange though it might there be deemed, there are yet to 
the fore a good few who, without passing for fools positive, would as soon make their 
standard date of the Hegira as of a year marked by Gladiateur’s or even Bend Or’s 
splendid equine triumphs, while early schoolroom rehearsals of the Kings and 
Queens in due order were not a much more wearisome thorn in the flesh than 
may become, to the uninitiated, the exulting parade of leggy yearlings as “ moral 
certainties ” for future Derbys, with the recapitulation of their endless pedigrees. 

Of another chosen set we of the outer world must speak with bated breath, seeing 
that their mysteries are veiled, and their enchantments (if such there be) hidden 
from the eye of the profane. Still, if one may judge by a clever little skit emanating 
from one (or perhaps two) of their number, and freely circulated, although not 
published, some time back, the unity so joyful between brethren is not quite so 
highly esteemed among Sods / 

One word more I must take leave to say, with reference to some of the charges 
brought in a Transatlantic publication, and, as I venture to think, with undue severity, 
against the men and women in all these varying sets in London life. I do not believe 
that immorality is more rife or that gambling is carried on to a greater pitch than was 
formerly the case ; nay, looking back to the days of the Prince Regent and of Crock- 
ford’s, I feel persuaded that there is in the latter respect—some deplorable exceptions 
notwithstanding—marked improvement. Drinking, too, has among men of the higher 
classes very considerably diminished, though it is, scarcely perhaps advantageously, 
replaced by incessant smoking. As regards the vice of immorality, so long as men and 
women come freely and constantly together in “the pride of life,’—so long, in fact, 
as the world endures—its foul wave will continue to beat or ripple on the social sands 
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of existence, and will ever and anon rise in what may almost be called a ground swell, 
causing painful shocks to the pure and unspotted. But individual morality is a question 
of private principle and strength to withstand temptation of all kinds ; and while the 
decent observances of outward propriety are maintained, the really pure and unspotted 
will have no difficulty in preserving their white garments from stain without raising 
the finger of scorn to others, and crying aloud “Lo, there!” 

Shall we not, then, chiefly concern ourselves with keeping clear of the deadly 
rocks that lurk, some partly hidden, some obtrusively apparent, in our own gulf- 
stream ; and shall we not, above all, do all that in us lies to cherish and promote 
the steadfast hope that a healthy reaction from some of our crying evils may yet be 
possible (would I could think ear!) to revive expiring Good Society, and save it 
for future generations from the untimely and pregnant epitaph, “ Jat” ? 


BE. . Cork. 


“CUPID TOOK ANOTHER DART.” 
PART I. 


AM not going to give the real name of the spot where this littlke romance was 
enacted ; “‘a word to the wise is sufficient for them,” and when I say the 
lake lay midway between a well-known pass and a mountain resort most 

popular in Switzerland, they will know how to name the place which I shall call 
Valclas. 
Well, then, at Valclas for more than a week there had appeared in the visitors’ 

book the names of 

J. B. Carter, EsqQ., 

Mrs. J. B. CARTER, 

The Misses CARTER, 

Miss Marcia KENNEDY. 

Here a line was lefi for J. B. Carter, Esq., Junior, who 

later on was expected to join his family and his young lady. 

This privileged person was Miss Marcia Kennedy, indi- 

vidually and collectively adored by the Carters, for 
was she not the chosen of Josh, and was not Josh 
an only son and an only brother? 
“The dearest boy mother was ever blessed 
with,” said Mrs. Carter; “ A better lad never 
drew the breath of life,” said his father ; while 
the sisters, Constance, Julia, and Jane, echoed 
that no one in the world could have such a 
brother as Josh. 
Perhaps Marcia Kennedy thought that as she 
and Josh were on the road to be one, to join in 
this pzan might seem egotistic; anyway, she 
did not join in it; she simply listened and held 
her tongue. 

Mrs. Carter apologised for this, to her, unseemly reticence, 

by saying that Marcia had been educated at Girton in all those 
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dreadful ’#sms and ’ologies, about which she could talk like a man. The very last 
thing she should desire for one of her own daughters ; “but then,” she would explain, 
“we are of the old-fashioned school, Mr. Carter and I. Our desire is to keep women 
feminine in their tastes and in their occupations. I am not denying that it may be 
very clever in dear Marcia to understand Latin and, I am told, Greek ; but, regarding 
her in the light I do, it would be far more pleasing to me to see a little crochet 
or fancy work in her hands, or a taste for those agreeable accomplishments which 
she actually seems to shun.” 

“TI do so wish you liked music, Marcia,” the sisters would say. 

“T do like music,” was her reply. 

“T thought you said you didn’t care to hear people play.” 

“T said I did not care to hear people strum.” 

“ But you wouldn't practise duets with us. It would have been lovely for us 
all to play together. Josh would have liked it awfully, I know.” 

“Josh knows nothing about music.” 

“Why, Marcia, how can you say so! He plays the banjo most beautifully.” 

“‘Then perhaps I had better practise the bones.” 

* You funny girl! You are such a clever, dear, sarcastic creature.” 

And Constance, the biggest of the three sisters, would throw her substantial arms 
round her future sister-in-law and kiss her vigorously. 

Now, Marcia Kennedy was not of a demonstrative disposition. She would 
have described herself as cold; she doubted if she had strong feelings, and held 
the theory that our emotions should be kept under control—opinions often cherished 
by girls of nineteen. 

Josh had won her heart by the way he played cricket and lawn tennis—she was 
very keen on all outdoor games—and when the winter came, and they skated together, 
Josh’s conquest was complete, and he did not sue in vain. 

Her friends expressed surprise that Marcia—who, in addition to being clever, was 
handsome—should, have made choice of a man who was nothing but “a right-down 
good fellow.” Marcia said that was just what a husband ought to be; she would 
not have got on with one who wanted nothing but obedience from her. Josh believed 
that he had found an angel, and he desired that his belief should be shared by 
every one he knew—more especially by his great friend and college chum, Cuthbert 
Logan, whose soul he made sick by never-ending praises of his divinity. 

“T’m sure when you see her you'll adore her,” said Josh. 

“T haven’t the least doubt but I shall,” was Cuthbert’s 
answer ; inwardly registering a vow that neither by road nor rail 
would he be brought within twenty miles of Marcia’s presence. 
“T positively loathe that girl’s name,” he mentally 
ejaculated. 

Now, Cuthbert Logan would have been slightly 
staggered had he known that Marcia Kennedy 
fully reciprocated that feeling. She suffered with 
equal severity from Josh’s frantic desire that she 
should love his friend ; and she considered herself 
worthy of a martyr’s crown for the boredom she ¥ 
had endured while listening to the attainments and 
excellencies of this modern Crichton. It is true that 
Marcia smiled sweetly while Josh let off his enthusiasm ; “gg 
but then a woman’s education, like a poker player’s, is not 
complete unless she can figuratively “play the guitar with a + 
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. knife in her boot.” The knife in Marcia’s boct was hatred of Cuthbert Logan, and a 
fixed resolution never to put herself in the way of meeting him. 

With two so agreed, it had not been possible to bring them face to face with each other ; 
and Josh anathematised the blindness of fate in keeping two such kindred spirits apart. 

Remembering a conversation of the previous May, and that the month of August 
was drawing near, Cuthbert, spending a few days with Josh in London, said, “ By 
the way, where are you and your people going this autumn?” 

“The governor’s in treaty for a house at Keswick—an awfully nice place if we 
can get it. You'll know in a few days, for they want you to come to us there; 
and then, dear boy, you’ll see Marcia.” 

* H’m! it’s just like my luck not to be able to go.” 

“No? Why?” 

“ Because I’ve promised Aunt Mary to do some mountaineering with Frank. I 
can’t throw him over, for unless I go she won’t let him climb. We shall make 
Valclas our headquarters. It’s an awful sell : I wish I’d known sooner.” 

Josh’s disappointment took the form of language not pretty to hear. In his letter 
of that evening he told his woes to Marcia, who replied it was horribly annoying. 
It really seemed as if she was fated never to see Mr. Logan. 

Josh returned to his country home to find the treaty for the house in Keswick 
had fallen through, and so had several other negociations of a similar character. 
Mr. Carter—accustomed to see all his little arrangements go on greased wheels— 
was quite put out: he really did not see where they were to go. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Josh, with sudden inspiration. “ Let’s go to Switzerland. 
You’ve often said you’d like to, and ’twould be a treat for the girls.” 

“ Oh, papa!” cried Constance, Jane, and Julia: “po!” 

Mr. Carter shook his head. The roast beef of old England was dear to him ; 
in a country where you could get neither that, nor good beer, nor sound port wine, 
how could you keep up your system? And then there was the language. 

* T couldn’t ask for what I want, you know,” he said pathetically. 
“But in Switzerland they’re all English. Cuthbert says that at Valclas, 
the place he was at last year, you’d fancy you were at home.” 
Josh did not add that Cuthbert was going there again, because 
he thought he should like to play a little trick upon his 
friend, and it needed some arranging. “And we might 
have.the Sefton Smiths’ courier,” he continued: “ he’s 
at Brookmere now; they sent him to Wiesbaden to 
bring Reggy home.” 
“Tt really does seem an opportunity,” said Mrs. 
he, (Carter. ‘Come, papa, what do you say?” 
“Say I would rather stay in my own country, 
my dear. Still, if you think it would be 
an advantage to the children—and we ought 
to go—why 9 
Further speech was not permitted him ; 
he was all but buried beneath his three 
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them, and off they started for Valclas, Josh to follow them when his holiday came — 
a fortnight later. 

Not a word of this had been breathed to Cuthbert Logan, also due at Valclas 
about the same time. It cost Josh an infinity of restraint to keep his own counsel, 
but he fed his resolution by constantly picturing the surprise of Cuthbert and the 
bewilderment of Marcia, when they at length found themselves actually face to face 
with each other. 

Before their departure Mrs. Carter assured her son that she should regard Marcia 
as a sacred trust. The sisters, not to be behind her, solemnly pledged themselves 
to do all in their power to prevent the dear girl missing Josh. He—good-natured 
fellow—heartily thanked them for their kindness, little dreaming that it would be 
the cause of his undoing. 

Marcia was not one of a large family. She had neither sisters nor brothers, and 
was accustomed to spend much of her time alone. Judge, then—you who have 
been similarly brought up—the irksomeness of never having one minute to herself— 
of finding herself always hooked on to one or other member of a party with whom 
she had not a taste nor an idea in common, yet discovering in each one—oh terrible 
iconoclast !—some fatal resemblance to the man she had promised to marry. 

If she settled herself to read, they felt sure she was dull, and by senseless chatter 
it was their duty to cheer her. If she stole outside, to stand lost in contemplation 
of the grandeur around, a minute later an arm was round her waist, and a voice in 
her ear said, “Is it lonely without him? he’ll soon be here now.” If at table she 
let a dish pass, there was an exclamation of horror from Mrs. Carter,—“ for Josh’s 
sake, now.” She was not permitted to climb a hill, to take a good walk, because 
she must not tire herself before 4e came. Never, waking or sleeping—for they 
wouldn't know a happy moment unless one of the girls shared her room—did 
Marcia feel herself alone; and this, to one coming from a home where privacy was 
respected, made life a burden. Each day seemed more unbearable, until the climax 
was reached on the very one before that on which Josh was to come. ‘Then a series 
of aggravations had brought Marcia to the end of her endurance ; and she had sent 
up within herself a bitter cry that if she could not be alone for a few hours, and 
get rid of this dark spirit which was upon her, she should do something desperate 
—something that she might be sorry for as long as she lived. 

One of the wild dissipations indulged in by the Carter family was tea in the 
woods—it was not far to go, you could easily get there, and they could all be 
together. As a rule Marcia detested these expeditions, where the girls lit the fire 
and blew the smoke in your face, and the water never boiled, and the butter ran 
to oil, and the bread was toasted on alpenstocks, and the flies came around you 
in thousands ; but to-day the fact of having to sit and, perhaps, have her hand held 
by Mrs. Carter, while she babbled about the infantile diseases and the marvellous 
precocity of Josh—impossible! She must invent some reason for not going with 
them; and the baskets packed, and the mule for Mrs. Carter there, and nothing 
original having occurred to her, she had to lengthen her face and say that she 
“had had a headache all the morning, but it had now come on so much worse 
that she could not possibly go with them.” 

But none of them would go: they’d all stay—they’d bathe her head with 
vinegar—put her hands in boiling water—where was the sal-volatile ?—hadn’t some 
one got some menthol ?—perhaps a little carbonate of soda 

“No, no,” Marcia moaned piteously; “all I want is to be left alone—quite 
alone, without anybody with me; and then I shall be perfectly well by the time 
you return—I know I shall.” 
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“Tt really is much kinder to leave her to herself,” said a far-seeing 
woman, who had watched the party. “I ama martyr to headache, 
and if any one persisted in mors with me I should regard 
them as my personal enemy.’ 
“T am not afraid of Marcia having that idea,” said Mrs. 
Carter, stiffly. ‘Still, my dear, if you really think 
that none of us can be of the slightest service 
to you, why——”_ She hesitated. 

“T do so want to be well when Josh comes,” 
sighed wily Marcia. 

“There, there—say no more. Run off and 
lie down, and unless we see you about when 
we return, we won’t disturb you. Overtake 
) your father, girls. Alphonse ” (to the courier), 

“ Allez, suivez Mossu, mais pas trop vite,— 
you know.” 

*Mrs, Carter had not spoken French since she 
left school, but it was surprising how it was all 
coming back to her. 


Thus it happened that, half an hour later, a 
mS figure might have been seen flying across that 
oo grassy ridge which separates the two sides of the 
valley, and leads to the steep zigzag path descending to the moraine. 

Marcia fled as if all the Carters were at her heels; even along the rough moraine 
she scarcely paused, except to jump from rock to rock—then blindly forward over the 
narrow glacier—another scramble, another climb, and, oh, joy! in front a stretch of 
cool green grass, with a belt of blue water beyond. Nota sound to be heard, not a 
soul to be seen: at last—alone—alone —— 

Marcia remained for some time without moving; collapse from bodily fatigue 
prevented her thinking, or doing anything that should interfere with that exquisite 
sense of freedom; and yet she had come there to think, had come to hold serious 
commune with herself, and—here she drew a sigh profound enough to stir the sails of 
a ship—she would have to go back again. 

She sat up, her eyes fixed on the calm placid water. Oh, why was there not some 
one to row her, for she could see a boat drawn up there? Nothing had ever so 
certainly soothed her as that gliding motion of a boat; and this made her think of 
Josh, who was a very clever oarsman, and straightway her fardel of trouble lay 
open before her. 

Poor Marcia ! she turned her woes this way and that, only to see them get into more 
tangle, and through it all she was horribly vexed with herself because she could but be 
interested in the gradual growth of a little speck which, from being barely seen moving 
in the distance, ended in showing itself to be a man. Not a gentleman—thank Heaven 
for that !—for as, having come down the mountain-side opposite her, he stood by the 
lake below, she could distinctly see that he had neither necktie, waistcoat, nor collar 
on. A coat of some kind hung across his shoulders, his hat and boots were travel- 
stained and dusty. 

“ Now, my good person, I hope you are not coming up in my direction,” Marcia 
ejaculated mentally, and then she jumped up and bent eagerly forward. He 
was looking into the boat,—perhaps it was the man to whom the boat belonged. 
“Til i* 
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He had not recovered from his astonishment when Marcia stood before him 
saying : “ Est ce que cette barque est & vous? Je voudrais bien faire une promenade 
sur le lac.” 

Her eager question remained unanswered. His face told her that he did not 
understand her. How tiresome! Of course they generally spoke German, of which 
she did not know a word; but thinking he looked rather intelligent, she attacked him 
with pantomime. Touching first herself, then the boat, and with both arms seeming to 
row, she pointed from one side of the bank to the other, concluding her gesticulations 
by taking out of her purse a two-franc piece, with which she tapped the palm of his 
hand. 

“ Ah, so!” What an open sesame is money! In almost as little time as it takes to 
write, the boat was launched and the two afloat in her, Marcia sitting on the man’s 
coat which he had spread out on the seat. He was thoughtful to take from its 
pockets his pipe and some tobacco, and she having indicated by the hands of her 
watch that she wished to be rowed about for an hour, he began to pull lazily along, 
puffing out clouds of smoke which he followed with his eyes as they curled upwards and 
were lost in the air. For a time Marcia, too, absently watched their rising vapour, and 
then her troubles began again to crop up before her. She had a desperate conviction 
that she should be driven into telling Josh that she detested his family. ‘To many men 
this would have been a matter of indifference, but Marcia remembered the strain on 
her polite dissimulation while Josh had sung their praises to her,.and his hope that 
they and she would love each other dearly. Never before had the want of mental 
sympathy between her and Josh seemed so plain to her. Such a family likeness did 
the sisters bear to their brother, that in all they said and did Marcia saw her lover 
reflected. If this similitude should grow—grow until she felt the same intolerance of 
him that she now had of them! The horror of life spent in such uncongenial com- 
panionship so overwhelmed her that, oblivious of all else, she hid her face in her 
hands and burst into a passion of tears, accompanied by short, half-stifled sobs. The 
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pent-up emotion of weeks had burst its flood-gates, and, like all emotion usually 
kept well in check, once over the borderland of restraint it was uncontrollable. A 
voice, speaking near, seemed suddenly to reach her ears. She raised her head—the 
boatman was bending over to her. “Don’t!” he was saying; “I can’t bear it any 
longer. What in the name of Heaven makes you cry like this ?” 

He did not say that, as soon as she had withdrawn her gaze from him and 
was looking into space, he had watched her—had seen the big tears gather in her 
eyes, and stay trembling there until her hands hid her face from view. At first 
he kept silence, not wishing to destroy his disguise ; but those sobs had seemed, 
one by one, to knock against his heart, until, with a sympathy new to him, he 
could have folded her in his arms and hushed her sorrow as you would a 
child’s. 

“Try to stop—do !” he said pleadingly. ‘“ Can’t I be of any help to you ?” 

She was staring at him in amazement. 

“You!” she said. “ You—I thought you—— ” 

“Ves, I know you did; and so I meant to be, only when I saw you in such 
grief I couldn’t keep it up. I’m not a tender-hearted fellow in any way—quite 
the reverse; but those sobs of yours” (and he gave an audible shiver) “ were 
harrowing : they stuck into me like knives.” 

““T am very sorry,” she said loftily ; ‘‘ but those who condescend to deceit must 
take the consequences.” 

“ Now you are angry.” 

“T am very angry” (something in her throat seemed to choke her); “I am not 
in the habit of exhibiting my emotions. . . . It was cruel, unpardonable, unmanly. 
I don’t know if, in your station, you consider yourself a gentleman ; but you have 
not behaved like one. ‘There is what you bargained for,” and she flung towards 
him the two-franc piece. “ Land me——” 


Yes, positively she was the most superbly attractive being that he had ever seen 
in his life. Accustomed to say that women, as individuals, possessed no interest 
for him, he felt that here was one whom he would willingly follow to the world’s 
end. Permit her to go from him, believing that he had acted like an underbred 
cad towards her? Never! Rather than she should leave the boat in that frame of 
mind he’d—he’d see them lying at the bottom of the lake together. 

While these thoughts were going through his mind he had fished from some 
hidden recess his eyeglass, and by its aid was diligently groping for the two-franc 
piece. He found it, wiped it, and, placing it in a knot which he made in his 
handkerchief, he carefully put it into his pocket. ‘ Now,” he said, “before you 
go I must ask you to allow me to clear myself of the charges you have brought 
against me. Permit me to begin by saying that you are very unjust to me.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“In accusing me of being cruel, ungentlemanlike, unmanly. Had I been one 
of those three I should have let you drain your sorrow without a word ; and when 
we had parted I should have made merry over your griefs with the people I am 
going to.” 

“ What have I to prove that you will not do so?” 

“ Nothing—only you know that I shall not. Look at me, full in the face, and 
say if you believe that I shall ever speak of this meeting to any living being.” 

Her eyelids twitched, but she did not raise them. 

“There is no hurry” (and he took the oars and struck out for the opposite 
side of the lake). “I know you did not wish to be landed for at least an hour,” 
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“Oh! if you mean to use brute force” 
“JT am at your mercy.” 

** Not at all,”—and he drew in the oars, laid them down, crossed his arms, and 
let the boat drift. Released from guidance, it eddied in the streain. Involuntarily 
Marcia looked up to see what was happening, and her brown eyes met the blue 
eyes of the young man—eyes very blue by contrast with his tanned face. She felt 
angry ; she did not quite know what to do; she did not wish to sit staring at 
him, yet if she looked away it was as if she could not meet his gaze. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘am I to have justice from you ?” 

“T may tell you,” she said irrelevantly, “that your sympathy was very much 
thrown away. I am not in any trouble. I ‘s 

“But I beg you won’t think of explaining to me,” he interrupted hastily. “ All 
I want is that you will tell me that you forgive my indiscretion. It is not often I 
feel sympathy for a human being; indeed, I do not know that I ever did before, 
and I declare and vow that never——” 


(and her lip had a little scornful tremor), 








“No,” she said, “don’t make me responsible for your rash vows. Rather try 
again. You may have better luck next time.” 

“Ah! you are growing more generous, I see.” 

What a lovely face she had, and that rare smile which showed in the eyes without 
the lips moving ! 

“ Now, I will do whatever you wish ” (and he picked up the oars again), “ although 
it seems a pity that you should land yet. The hour is not nearly up; I have not 
half earned my money.” 

“You seemed very anxious to secure it, though. Is it the way.you get your 
living ?” 

“Hitherto it has not been. I am a working-man; but up to now I have not 
plied a boat for hire. You thought I did?” 

“Certainly” (knitting her brows). “I believe, too, that you understood what 
I first said to you.” 

“T hadn’t decided what to do then.” 

“ Tmposture !” 

“Too big a word: call it fun.” 

“It is often very fatal to be funny.” 

“That I can quite believe”; and somehow these words, though simply spoken, 
embarrassed Marcia—her face assumed a more severe expression. “Ah!” and he 
sighed lugubriously, “fun has not been much in my line of late. I have spent one 
week—seven days, 168 hours—(I’ll spare you the minutes and seconds) in the 
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society of two persons with whom I have not a thought, feeling, or idea in common. 
If by the interposition of a benign providence one had not sprained his knee, 
blood would have been shed; instead of rowing you here I should be now 
dabbling in their gore.” 

She showed a row of little teeth like pearls. ‘Oh, I can thoroughly sympathise 
with you: it was a feeling like that which made me run here. Is it not terrible 
to be overcome by such hatred of your fellow-creatures ? ” 

“Most certainly not. All I demand of my fellow-beings is that they will let 
me alone—leave me to myself; but that is just what these would not do. From 
early morn to dewy eve, and late on to the next morn, we were never apart. The 
Siamese twins lived a life of solitude compared with me: each one of those had 
only his fellow at one side; I had a fellow on each side; and whea one of them 
fell on the hotel step and sprained his knee, I said, ‘ Look here: I must leave you ; 
I have friends at Valclas waiting for me’; and I stayed for no reply, but fled— 
fled as you see me.” 

“Was it true? Have you friends there?” 

He shook his head. ‘ Don’t know a soul—don’t want to.” 

There was a sympathetic nod from her. 

“ Why?” he added. ‘Are you and the people that you have run from stopping 
there ?” 

Marcia did not answer in words, but her face said “ Yes ” for her. 

“ Well,” he continued, “then at least we stand together on the common ground 
of suffering humanity ”; and he stretched out his hand. “ You won’t take it,—no?” 

“Ves, I will,” she said quickly, laying her hand—shapely, though not small— 
in his brown palm. 

“Now we are sworn friends,” he said. “I never had a girl friend before : have 
you ever had a man as a friend?” 

Marcia was going to say “no,” but she thought of Josh. Certainly he was 
a friend in a sort of way. ‘Oh yes—yes, I have.” 

“Ah! was he a companion too? The two things by no means follow. I have 
a friend as good as gold and about as dense to get an idea from or into. If 
ever, in a moment of expansion, I have turned myself the least little bit inside out 
to him, he says, ‘Oh, let that slide: what does it matter, old chap, as long as 
we're jolly ?’” 

“T know,” said Marcia sadly: “it comes like a douche of cold water. You 
shut up; draw in your horns, like a snail, and make a mental vow never to come 
out from your shell again.” 

“Exactly ; our experiences evidently run on the same rails. Do you know that 
it is the dread of that uncongeniality which makes marriage seem all but an 
impossibility to me?” 

“Yes?” she said hesitatingly. 

“Why, does it not to you?” 

“ A woman so often makes mistakes; her nature is surrounded with snares ; 
she is fond of conquest, vain, desires freedom, authority ; she is brought into contact 
with some one who offers all this.” 

She was speaking with seeming hesitation ; now she paused. 

* And then?” he asked, bending towards her. 

“ Well, then,” and the sigh she was struggling with got the better of her, so that 
she had to draw a deep breath before she added, “it might be that she had not 
quite known herself; she may have thought that that which she had found would 
satisfy her, would be enough to fill her life. I know a girl who acted in this way.” 
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“And she was sorry ever after ?” 

“Ever after,” she repeated; and, as was her wont when speaking earnestly, she 
looked straight into the eyes of her companion, whose eyes looked fixedly at hers. 
And for a little time so they sat; neither moved nor spoke. 

“You are that girl,” he said, breaking the silence ; then, suddenly remembering 
himself, he added, “Oh, but forgive me. I was not thinking what I was saying 
when I spoke.” 

“No matter—I quite understand ; and it is true,—I am that girl.” 

For an instant the mask of punctiliousness was dropped; one human heart 

sought comfort from another; and the confidence asked and given 
», brought their sympathies into closer touch. 
“Is he with you, staying there ?” 
“ No.” 
Silence again, and then an impatient movement from him, as 
» he said, with a sigh, “‘T'sh! what a sawdust-stuffed world this 
fA is! When you get to know about things, how few are really 
happy init! The right people never seem to come together.” 
“The right people,” she said severely, “wait for each 
other ;. those that are rash and blind ought to suffer.” 
Her lips trembled, so did her voice—a low, full voice, which 
now had the sound of tears in it—the tears which, though 
unshed, were filling her deep expressive eyes. 
“It is time I went back now,” she said, making an effort 
ato rouse herself from this state of reverie. “Will you 
land me near the place we started from ? 
It must be more than an hour.” 
“ An hour?” he repeated. 
“Yes; do you not 
the time seemed to 
long?” 









































think so? Has 
you short = or 

“Tcannot tell; , 
while we have 
been here time 
seems to have 
ceased. We might 
have been floating 
over this lake for 
a year — for a 
hundred, a thousand 
years: two spirits in 
complete harmony.” 

“Tt has been very 
pleasant,” she said frankly; 
and with a winning smile she 
added, “I retract everything— 
all my accusations, and I thank 
you.” 

They reached the landing-place. 
She sprang lightly out, and stood 
while he gathered together his be- 
longings and pulled the boat further | | Fern 
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the shore. Then she turned, he following, and in silence they passed across the 
sponge-like turf and through the narrow belt of stunted trees which stand reflected 
in the waters of the lake below. 

From the grassy incline, where so short a time before she had sat alone, the ridge 
above the glacier was soon gained. Here Marcia stopped and turned to her companion. 

“ Yes,” he said, interpreting the look she gave him. “I quite understand: there is 
nothing, I suppose, left now but to say good-bye ?” 

“That is all.” 

“T shall never part with this,” and he took the two-franc piece out of his pocket ; 
“T shall have a hole drilled in it, and wear it about me as a charm.” 

She gave a dissuasive shake of her head, while saying, “If so, may it bring good 
luck to you!” 

“Amen. The luck to meet you again.” 

A wintry little smile passed over her face. ‘ Would that be good luck ?” 

“Ah!” he sighed ; “ who knows?” 

“Who knows?” she echoed ; and. she held out her hand. He took it, and for a 
moment they so stood. No shadow of flirtation was between them, not a suggestion of 
it troubled either of them ; they were serious in their thoughts, their looks, their manner. 

“ Ours has been a strange meeting,” he said. 

* Tt has,” she answered. 

‘“‘T wish the ending had not come so soon.” 

“ And yet, perhaps, better that it has.” 

“ Before the illusions are destroyed, you think ?” 

“JT did not say so; but that answer I must leave to you.” 

She was gone. Already she was running swiftly up the slope. He started 
forward to follow her, and then stopped. ‘“ No,” he said, “ it would only vex her, and 
what good could it do?” Fixing on her his eyes, he stood watching her cross the 
glacier—as easy and almost as safe as a high road—seeing her lithe figure grow smaller, 
until she reached the opposite ridge. There she stopped; and he knew that across 
that wide space each was saying to the other, “ Farewell.” Louisa Parr. 





(Zo be concluded in our next Number.) 


























THE BLACK ART. 


i'l is related of Robert Boyle, the learned physician and chemist, 
that a little while before his death he revealed to Locke and 
Newton a process for multiplying gold by combining with mercury 
a “certain red earth.” Ina remarkable letter of Newton’s dated 
7th July, 1692, he informs Locke that he purposes, when the hot 
weather is over, to try the recipe of Boyle, though its success 
seems improbable. Boyle had previously declared to Newton 
that a certain “gentleman was now about it,” and it had succeeded very well so 
far as he had gone, and that all the signs appeared, so that Newton needed not 
doubt of it. From all this Sir David Brewster draws the conclusion that Newton 
at one period of his life was a believer in alchemy. That he devoted much 
time to the study and practice of its processes is probable. It is certain that 
he left in his notebooks copious extracts from the writings of alchemists of different 
ages. Leibnitz, Newton’s rival, was also in the opinion of Brewster an alchemist. 
We know that he was engaged in early life as secretary to a society of Rosicrucians 
at Niirnberg. 

The sacred art, the divine science, the hermetic study of Alchemy has interested 
many more philosophers than Boyle and Locke and Newton and Leibnitz, though 
these would seem sufficient to give some countenance to what has been blasphemously 
abused either by malice or by ignorance, or by both, as the Black Art. Regarded in 
the lurid and murky light in which men who called it by this name looked upon it, 
a light which misled the Middle Ages, and draws, even at the present day, many by 
its feeble glimmer into the muddy quagmires of absurdity, alchemy is an art invented 
and upheld by the devil for the everlasting damnation of mankind. Those who 
supposed the matter not worthy of the intervention of Satan, its less illiberal and 
more scientific opponents, such as Athanasius, Kircher, the Jesuit, to whom is 
probably due the invention of the familiar magic lantern—the word magic has 
happily no such weird significance now as it bore in the days when James I. was 
king—even those spoke of it as a “casta meretrix, a chaste—let us say coquette— 
who smiled on all, but favoured none, an art without art, of which the beginning 
is avarice, the middle leasing, and the end beggary.” Of this description the 
conclusion cannot well be denied, albeit the disappointed cupidity and defeated 
ambition of angered princes occasionally substituted for beggary burning, or the 
gibbet. One of the German emperors—-it is hardly worth while to remember 
which—ornamented the tree on which these unhappy dreamers were hanged by 
sticking bits of gold leaf here and there about the wood, a device which, under 
the name of the “golden gallows,” reflects equal credit on his humanity and _ his 
wit. But as to the charges of lying and avarice, those who composed this definition 
of alchemy emptied out, as the Germans say, the baby with the bath. That there 
may have been liars and avaricious persons amongst its professors is indeed true 
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enough: they are by no means rare in other professions, now as then; but to 
suppose that all of them, or indeed the majority of them, from Gebir to Gildenfalk, 
were tainted by these vices, is an hypothesis as gratuitous as it is false. 

Very different is the voice of Luther, who calls alchemy the true philosophy of 
the ancients. Luther’s definition is supported by the recollection of such names as 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa and Albertus Magnus of Agrippa, the portentous wit and 
miracle of learning, and Albert of Cologne, whom Dante has set among the blessed 
souls in the splendours of Paradise which surround his lady Beatrice, Albert who 
was the master of that Thomas Aquinas, a lamb of the same sacred flock of Dominic, 
of whom Martin Bucer said, “Take away Thomas, and I will overturn the Church 
of Rome.” Luther liked alchemy very well. In a chapter of his Zischreden, or 
“Table Talk,” a chapter on the Day of Judgment, he gives—somewhat unexpectedly 
—his views of this science. ‘The excoction of metals and the distillation of herbs 
produces, he opines, no unpleasing profit ; but the chief cause of Luther’s love of it 
is its allegory and secret significance, which he thinks surpassing fair, touching the 
resurrection of the dead at the last day. “For,” says he, ‘just as in a furnace fire 
extracts the best and carries upward its sap, its spirit and its life, leaving its dregs 
at the bottom as a dead carcass or a worthless thing, so God on the judgment day 
will separate the righteous from the ungodly, after which the Christians and the good 
will go up into heaven and live there eternally, but the wicked and the heathen will 
tumble down into hell and there be damned.” 

It was not only the monk of Eisleben who was pleased with alchemy from its 
allegorical significance. Nor was Jacob Bohme alone when he identified its marvels 
with the Christian mysteries, though he included not in that identification Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s double conception of transubstantiation, when, in one of her 
letters, she speaks of certain folk who had transferred their fanaticism from religion 
to chemistry. “These,” she says, somewhat flippantly, “believe in a new kind of 
transubstantiation designed to make the people as rich as that other kind has made 
the priests.” But we all know the difference in these matters ; and Dr. Johnson, in 
his “Life of Boerhaave,” speaking of the boast of chemistry that it can by artificial 
heats and digestion imitate the productions of nature, quotes that great chemist to the 
following purpose : “ Let all these heroes of science,” says Boerhaave, “ meet together ; 
let them take bread and wine, the food that forms the blood of man, and by assimilation 

contributes to the growth of the body; let 
|] them try all their arts, they shall not. be able 
from these materials to produce a single drop 
of blood: so much is the most common act 
of nature beyond the utmost efforts of the 
most extended science.” ‘‘Such,” concludés 
Dr. Johnson, “ is the vanity of any attempt to 
rival the work of God.” Johnson, according 
to Boswell, was himself “not a positive un- 
believer” in alchemy, but from Boswell’s own 
account he seems rather to have been a 
devout believer, since he delighted to con- 
sider what progress had been made in trans- 
mutation, and what near approaches to the 
multiplying of gold. He used to speak of a 
“person in the Russian dominions” who had 
discovered the secret, but died without re- 
vealing it, thinking it would be prejudicial 
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to society. Johnson supposed it not impossible that this secret might in time 
be known. 

Although alchemy, like magic and astrology, has had far more frequent confederacy 
with man’s fancy than with his reason, though it be a science rather curious than 
certain, though its success in practice be as unsure as its foundation is slippery in 
theory, and finally, though there be no manner of doubt that the world has been 
much abused by the opinion of making of gold, yet that the manufacture is possible 
is believed by Bacon himself, the apostle of the modern philosophy of induction and 
experiment. Having spoken of the theories of others as unsound fancies, and full 
of error and imposture, he gives us his own idea of its proper concoction. In the first 
place it is easier, in his opinion, to make silver of lead, a less materiate out of a more 
materiate, than to make gold out of any metal less ponderous, which needs rather 
condensation than fixation. “I conceive,” says. Bacon, “a perfect good concoction 
or digestion or maturation of some metals will produce gold. The chief secret of 
the matter is a temperate heat, and a continuous and a lasting.” He commends this 
idea in a certain Dutchman of his acquaintance, though he holds the device of that 
Dutchman, who 
professed to effect 
his purpose by a 
great lamp, a great 
folly and_ not 
worth a rotten nut. 
Bacon’s own notion 
was a small furnace. 
Silver is the best 
metal out of which 
to make gold, and 
the next best cop- 
per. The quick- 
silver with which 
the ancient adepts 
had laboured, being 
led to it by its 
weight, he held of 
no use whatever, seeing that it will not endure the manage of the fire. “Silver,” 
says Bacon, “symbolises most with gold.” Modern chemistry has shown that it is also 
isomorphous with it, and equal in equivalent volumes, in both which respects it agrees 
with tellurium, wherewith gold and silver are frequently associated. To one-tenth 
part of mercury Bacon adds one-twelfth part of nitre, to “open the body of the 
metal,” and requires the whole to remain in his small furnace for six months at the 
least. He wishes also an injection from time to time of some oiled substance, which 
will recover the gold made churlish by vexing with separation. With regard to potable 
gold, it is now, he says, given as a strong cordial in dangerous and desperate maladies 
with tolerable success. Such a remedy taken to defend and fortify the heart, or more 
correctly the spirits, against disease may, he thinks, tend likewise, in some degree, to 
prolong life. 

The three ends and aims of alchemy are generally known. The first object of the 
Great Work, as it was called by its three orders of sages and philosophers and adepts, 
was to transmute metals into gold; its second, to prolong human life ; its third, a later 
object of the brothers of the Rosy Cross, themselves a species of alchemists, to cast, 
by commerce with supernatural beings, a guiding light upon the paths of religion. By 
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some of its professors it was also considered a dynamic agent in the production of 
morality. All this and more was to be managed by a substance which, in the language 
of the alchemists, had many mystic names. ‘This substance was the original principle 
of all matter, the alpha and omega, the general solvent, the universal menstruum, 
the mighty mastery, the great king, the fiery tincture, the helmeted hero, the bird of 
Hermes, the seal of Solomon, the powder of projection, the chrysosperm, the subject 
of the sages, the flower of the sun, the elemental soul, the perfect ruby, the red 
hyacinth, the fire of nature, the water of life—in a word, the philosopher’s stone. 
The illustration shows it represented as a winged dragon at the moment when it was 
at last found by three of the most famous of the fortunate alchemists. The place 
of dignity in the middle is held by Cremer, abbot of Westminster, on his left hand 
Thomas Norton, the author of the ‘‘ Ordinal,” stays her many years with a stick, and 
on his right stands the celebrated Benedictine monk, Basil Valentine. Of all these 
something will be said later on. The bookcase may be supposed to contain the 
numerous works which they achieved themselves or had thrust upon them by others. 
These indicate the intellectual studies by which they obtained the stone. On the right 
of the picture are the practical appliances for carrying out these studies, and the 
necessary servant, engaged in feeding the necessary furnace, surrounded by anvil 
and athanor, retort and alembic, tongs and bellows, cucurbit and aludel. Norton is 
pointing to the winged dragon, which the other two are attentively watching, in the 
bottle supported by the tripod upon the athanor, the winged dragon which is one of 
the many symbols of the stone. As a panacea this marvellous stone was called the 
precious treacle ; but also the deadly poison, the mighty medicine, and the elixir 
of life. It was able alike to make an old man young, and to obtain for its possessor 
the riches of Ophir and Peru. They promise, says Bacon, by that same stone of 
theirs, not only mountains of gold, but also the restitution of natural bodies, as it were, 
from the gates of the Infernals. A piece of this stone about the size of an electuary 
comfit, and others say a piece much smaller, could change crystal into carbuncle, and 
cover vines with the ripest grapes in the month of May. It could make metals out 
of mercury and sulphur as easily as a woman makes bread out of water and flour or 
strikes fire out of a flint; and after that change them into gold as surely as a tadpole 
is changed into a frog or a grub into a butterfly. It gave rise to dreams of magnifi- 
cence and splendour such as have been fabled in the “Thousand and One Nights” 
by the prolific fancies of the East. In Ben Jonson’s “Alchemist,” a pregnant satire 
on the folly. and cupidity of mankind—-passions by which alchemy has been commonly 
degraded—Sir Epicure Mammon is chiefly desirous, as his name is intended to show, 
of the delight of eating and drinking. The stone which Subtle, the quack, has 
promised him shall get for him mullets and pheasants’ eggs, the ancient representatives 
of pats de foie gras; but they shall be served on dishes of agate, set in gold and 
studded with sapphires, and he will eat them with spoons of amber headed with 
diamond. He proposes also to provide for the gratification of his other senses by 
pictures such as Tiberius took from Elephantis—pictures which would make every 
hair on every head of every member of the Vigilance Society. stand on end with 
horror—in addition to a list of wives and concubines equal with Solomon, who, he 
says, “had the stone alike with me.” 

The idea that Solomon possessed the stone, though apparently ridiculed by the 
dramatist, was seriously supported by many an alchemic theologian. The song 
attributed to him was considered an alchemistic epithalamium about the sun and 
moon. Nay, the adepts have pressed into their service the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, in the midst of the garden; and we are told that in the early 
period of the world’s story, when the sons of God saw the daughters of men, 
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that they were fair, and took them wives of all which they chose, they imparted 
to them the secret of this stone as a sort of wedding present. There are some 
who think that Adam himself, our first parent, the protoplast of the human race, 
was indebted to the stone for his power to bear up against his exile from Eden ; 
that it was the cause of the long life of the antediluvian patriarchs ; and that it 
was the precious jewel which Noah hung up in his ark—the Tsohar, a word which, 
in despite of the authority of Jonathan ben Uzziel, our interpreters have chosen to 
translate “ window.” Other alchemists ascribe the origin of their art to Tubal Cain, 
that son of Lamech and Zillah who, we know, was an instructor, or rather a 
whetter, of every artificer in brass and iron, and has been considered the Biblical 
representative of the pagan Vulcan. The opinion of Sir Epicure may be in some 
measure supported by the text which declares that Solomon made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones; but this can only be quoted in favour of his having possessed 
the stone of the second order, the little elixir, the white tincture, or the minor 
mastery, whose power extended not beyond the making of that metal. “ And for 
silver,” says Mammon, “TI care not,” albeit he was reminded by Face, the colleague 
or confederate, as we now say, of Subtle, that it might come in handy to give a 
little to beggars, as my Lady Bountiful now purchases thin textures called blankets, 
sold cheap by benevolent haberdashers at Christmas time, for charity to the poor. 
There is also, it is only fair to remember, a text which makes against Solomon’s 
possession of the gold-producing stone. From this text it would seem that he sent 
for gold a navy of ships to Ophir (a place about which, as about the burial-place 
of Moses, no man knows certainly to this day where it is situated), and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that he did not possess the stone which would have 
rendered this mission supererogatory. More, it is argued that the stone existed not 
in his time, for otherwise, as he was wiser than all men, including Chalcol and Darda 
and all the Egyptians, he would have known thereof, and availed himself of it. But 
Becher, the master of the celebrated Stahl, in his ‘“ Physica Subterranea,” answers 
to this that Solomon undoubtedly possessed the stone, but being surrounded by 
courtiers with whom no secret is safe, with a cunning which the subsequent ex- 
perience of alchemists shows altogether commendable, he preferred making his gold 
at Ophir. Sir Epicure, however, goes farther back than Solomon, and makes Moses 
acquainted with the stone. He says to the gamester, Pertinax Surly, 


**Tll show you a book where Moses and his sister 
And Solomon have written of the art— 
Ay, and a treatise penned by Adam—” 


of the philosopher’s stone, and in High Dutch ; written as he subsequently explains, 
on cedar-board, which lasts against worms. 

This satire of Ben Jonson was directed against several learned treatises, some 
of which asserted that the Urim and Thummim were naught but petals of this 
same sunflower, and that Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
had borrowed from them the secret of the sacred art. That the Hebrew legislator 
had considerable chemical skill in metallic manipulation, is clear from his calcination 
and trituration of the golden calf.. But common opinion ascribes the origin of the 
art of alchemy to a certain Hermes Trismegistus, or the thrice greatest intelligencer, 
about whom there is some little discrepancy of biographical record. He seems to 
have been either the son of Mizraim, who was the son of Ham, or a king of 
Egypt living a thousand years before Moses, or Moses himself; others say the hand 
of Hermes was guided by a Christian Byzantine monk, and that he is a mere nominis 
umbra. But to him, whoever he was, is attributed the celebrated Smaragdine Table, 
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or Plate of Emerald, which was found in the valley of Hebron after the Flood by 
some person unknown, or by Alexander the Great in its author’s grave. One segment 
of this remarkable plate will probably be enough for the reader. The whole table 
has, however, often been reprinted, accompanied by an explanatory commentary, of 
which it will be seen from the following quotation it stands sorely in need. ‘“ What 
is below,” says Hermes, “is like what is above, and what is above is like what is 
below, for the performing of the miracle of the one thing.” ‘This Sibylline sentence 
is but a sample of the ordinary language of the alchemists, as the reader will have 
many opportunities of discovering farther on. 

Passing by the opinions of those who think Eliphaz the ‘Temanite alluded to the 
stone in his objurgatory consolation of Job, and conceive it to have’ been known 
to Isaiah from his saying, “For brass I will bring gold, and for, iron I will bring 
silver,” we come upon Democritus and Maria the Jewess, both of whom are quoted 
as early alchemists. ‘The name of the latter, who is the sister of Moses referred 
to by Sir Epicure, is still familiar to us in the dain marie, a culinary implement of 
which she has been regarded as the original discoverer. Of the former Seneca 
says, in one of his letters to his Lucilius, that he discovered the art of converting 
a pebble into an emerald, though he adds he did not this in his character of a 
wise man. According to Adam of Saint Victor, John the Evangelist was an able 
alchemist. In one of that church poet’s sequences for saints’ days he sings, alluding 
to John: 


** Tnexhaustum fert thesaurum, 
Qui de virgis fecit aurum, 
Gemmas de lapidibus.” 


It is satisfactory to learn that the saint bestowed on the poor the inexhaustible treasure 
of gems and gold which he had produced from stones and sticks. Charity would 
be more general were the secret of such production better known. ‘There are those 
who suppose the seven churches to represent the seven regimens of the stone, as 
well as the seven states of regeneration. A feat of no mean alchemical skill was 
accomplished by Cleopatra, a trick of Egyptian art which may have descended to 
her from Hermes, when she melted pearls into the drinks to make her feast to 
Antony more sumptuous. On the ability displayed by her on this occasion scientific 
natural historians have not, perhaps, sufficiently insisted. 

There is a mode, says Pliny in his “ Natural History,” of making gold from 
orpiment, the ancient representative of sulphuret of arsenic, and this was adopted 
by the Emperor Caligula. Plane fecit aurum excellens (“ He certainly made capital 
gold”), but he produced it in such small quantity in comparison with the expense 
of his preparations, that he bitterly regretted an experiment by which he was taught 
that this business was more difficult than to make a consul out of a horse. Paulus 
Diaconus says that Diocletian issued a decree for the burning of all works on 
the chemistry of gold and silver: perhaps to prevent the acquisition of riches by 
the Egyptians, and, as their result, a rebellion against imperial Rome. Synesius of 
Cyrene, the pupil of Hypatia, mentioned in Kingsley’s well-known novel, the friend 
of Heliodorus, who preferred his novel “Theagenes and Chariclea” to his bishopric, 
has been claimed by the alchemists as one of themselves; and Zosimus the Theban, 
who seems to have been acquainted with the process of distillation, composed, with 
other works, treatises on the fabrication of crystal, and on the divine water. This 
water is not running water, nor metal, nor body; but it has life and soul, and is 
the all-in-all. Every one who understands this mystery possesses gold. 

According to the leading alchemists, it was the set purpose and original intention 
of nature to make gold only, but owing to undue haste or unlucky influences certain 
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abortions or monsters, that is to say, the imperfect metals, were produced. Lead and 
all other minerals would become gold if they had time enough, just as the chicken 
is produced out of the egg. Generation existed in the metallic as in the animal and 
vegetable world, and this generation was influenced by the stars. Gold was the male 
seed and mercury the female. But not the ordinary mercury as we know it: far 
from it! It was nothing less than regenerated mercury, the green lion, the serpent, 
the Pontic Sea, the virgin’s milk or the virgin’s son. on ex guovis ligno fit Mercurius. 
And herein lay the rub. After this was found, the subsequent process was com- 
paratively simple. The gold and mercury were set in the philosophic egg, or athanor 
and Nature was followed, after the advice of Jean de Meung in his “Roman de la 
Rose.” But the difficulty was to find the mercury ; after that it was as easy to make 
the stone as for the people of that island beyond the Philippine Isles, in the story of 
the Spanish fabulist Yriarte, to broil, butter, curry, devil, fry, or poach their eggs, to 
cook them @ /a bonne femme, a la Carmelite, d la créme, or in any other fashion 
described by Francatelli—after that stranger had brought the fowls. 

This mystic primeval mercury was sought everywhere. It was sought in the four 
elements, in fire and in air, in the heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth. It was sought in 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
world. It was sought in minerals, as in 
tin and antimony, in ordinary quicksilver, 
and in arsenic. But arsenic—a relic, like 
mercury, of the language of alchemy— 
means male, and what was desired was 
female. It was sought in vitriol By a 
kind of cabalistic notarikon or acrostich, 
it was clearly pointed out in the follow- 
ing observation, otherwise obscure, of 
Basil Valentine: Visttando interiora terre 
rectificandogue invenies occultum lapidem 
veram medicinam. ‘There is an illustra- 
tion which will make this matter manifest, 
wherein every word of this Sibylline sentence is graphically explained. This picture 
represents we are told, the whole philosophical work. It exhibits the essences of 
many images in one image. It is so clear, according to one authority, that if you 
cannot understand it, if you see not at once its inner meaning, it is bootless to 
continue your investigations, for you are blind in the blazing sunlight. But accord- 
ing to another authority it is so dark, it involves so deep a mystery, that it can 
be interpreted only by a few, and by them only after excessive toil. It is thus 
explained by an anonymous author. In the midst of the four elements of fire and 
air and earth and water, our old man (whoever he may be) gives us the beginning 
and the key—gold, silver and lead, body, soul and spirit; or sulphur, mercury and 
salt will achieve the work. The circular discs succeeding one another in order, 
beginning at the bottom with the crow sitting on the human skull, and ending with 
the incorporated man, represent so many different and successive processes in the 
manufacture of the stone. Thus the eye is recreated, while the understanding is 
enlarged. The artificial picture entertains the sight, while the mystic sense penetrates 
the mind. With this torch before us, we cannot wander in darkness, with this staff 
in our hand we shall not stumble on the slippery way. It was sought in salt. ‘“ With 


all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt,” spake the Lord unto Moses; “salt,” says 
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Luke, “is good”; and straightway every salt was diligently examined, from the 
salt of the sea to that of the stone. It was sought in crystalline salt (of which it is 
better here not to record the composition), in bitter salt and in sal ammoniac, in fossil 
salt and in salt of cinders or potash, in salt of sorrel or tartar, and in salt of the 
blood, in salt of mercury, of phosphorus, of sulphur, in polychrestic, our sulphate of 
potash (K,SO,), and in Glauber’s salt, our sulphate of soda (NaSO4.10H,O). But 
it was not found. Then, like a mirage or ignis fatuus, this same regenerate mercury 
carried the alchemist into the world of vegetables. Chelidony, St. John’s wort, rhubarb, 
the common primrose, lunaria major, and many other plants, in obedience to the old 
doctrine of signatures, were successively tried and found wanting. 

In the animal it was sought in milk, in eggs, both the white and the yolk, and 
in galls, in serpents, in salamanders, in oxen, in stellions or star-lizards or newts, and 
in salmon trout. A Venetian alchemist enclosed some score of stellions in a pot, 
and starved them. Driven by hunger to madness, they ate one another, till one only 
remained. Him he fed with copper filings, hoping by digestion to produce the 
stone. Or he burnt the beast, excusing, doubtless, his cruelty by an appeal to the 
dignity of science. It was sought in man the microcosm, in his blood, his bones, 
his flesh, his head, his heart, and other portions of him which it is better not to 
mention in detail. It was sought in a substance which was supplied to one of the 
professors of the Grand Academy of Lagado in a Bristol barrel. This search in man 
was greatly comforted by the text which tells us that “the kingdom of God comes 
not with observation, neither shall men say, Lo here, or lo there, for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.” Therefore the alchemists endeavoured to find 
it in the great gut. The ancient philosophical principle Zx agua (a gua) fiunt omnia 
led them to look also in another direction. In this road of research a very 
interesting ecclesiastical experiment remains still on record. But their quest was 
fruitless, though Paul himself, in his second letter to the Corinthians, declares plainly 
that we have this treasure in earthen vessels—that is, in our own bodies. This 
passage, which is interpreted by churchmen as referring to the glorious ministry of 
the gospel, was understood by the alchemists to refer to the chief ingredient in the 
philosopher’s stone. The modern philosophic chemist, Stahl, looked for it in the 
red windows of old churches. Books concerning it bore fantastic if not ingenious 
titles. Among them are the “Gold Mine,” the “ Hermetic Trefoil,” the ‘Sovereign 
Balsam,” the “ Precious Pearl,” the “Book of Diana,” the “ Tillage of Light,” the 
“Lamp of Life,” the “ Jewel of Health,” and the “ Apocalypse.” The reader may 
also consult the “ Salamander,” and the “Solar Tree,” ‘‘ Nature’s Marrow,” the “ Music 
of Chemistry,” and the “ Mirror of Paradise,” the “ Fire-Water,” and the “ Pilot of 
the Wave,” the “Salt of Philosophy,” and the “Sympathetic Mercury,” the “ Cabinet 
of Minerva,” and the “Chemical Morn.” 

The male gold and the female mercury, combined with the combustible 
element of sulphur, made a trinity in the unity of the philosopher’s stone, to 
which was afterwards added salt. On salt, sulphur, mercury and gold hang all 
the law and the prophets of the art. This composition was likened seriously to 
a salad, in which the regenerate mercury represented the vinegar, sulphur the oil, 
and the salt itself; a composition ridiculed probably in the A/chemist, when, on 
hearing Subtle speak of the oil of Luna in Kemia and the philosophic vinegar, 
the sceptic Surly says, “Then we shall have a salad.” The same stumbling-block 
which met us in the matter of the mercury defeats us also in that of the sulphur. 
Theobald de Hoghelande, who has written a big book on the “ Difficulties of 
Alchemy,” warns us that the sulphur of the philosophers is by no means the common 
and adjustable sulphur, but is to be found in the innermost entrails of the perfect bodies 
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of argent vive, and is nought else but a simple fire. It has, however, its peculiarity, 
for it is a fire which burns not. It is quick, able to quicken dead bodies, ripening 
them, and supplying their defect in ripeness, of which itself has a superfluity. 
It is therefore perfect according to its nature, but is made still purer by art. In 
conclusion, the sulphur of the wise burns—we were told a little while ago it burnt 
not, but these are among the difficulties of alchemy—with a burning of albification 
and amelioration. The same difficulty which surrounds the sulphur and the mercury 
besets the fire, for the fire of the wise is nothing but warm, wet horsedung, or it is 
the dung of doves. Its fuel, as some suppose, is olive leaves; as others, juniper. 
Some, again, say it is nourished with oil and butter; and others, speaking of it 
enigmatically, say our fire is of the | 








sea shore, man’s blood imperfectly 
burnt, and the purple juice of 
the grape. It has, indeed, been 
boldly affirmed that this fire of 
the philosophers is nothing but 
water, and those who say this 
support their affirmation with no "4 . mB | 
small persistency. ‘The same diffi- | = FF SS SS SD TS 
culty of interpretation is found in |: ; 
the furnace, the athanor, the aludel, 
the cucurbit, and many another in- 
strument of the process of the art. 

It will be by this time clear to 
the reader that to get any precise 
information about the manufacture 
of the stone is extremely difficult. 
The reading of many books on 
the subject gives but little more 
to the diligence of the inquirer 
than is supplied by Face in the 
comedy. ‘“’Tis a stone,” he says, 
“and not a stone; a spirit, soul 
and body, which if you dissolve ‘i 
it, is dissolved; if you coagulate |f 1 Say Ver — = 
it, is coagulated; if you make it “2 af e- Re PQS 
to fly, it flieth”; or by his master 
Subtle, who explains that its mercury or female part is engendered of materia ligquida, 
or unctuous water, while its sulphur or male part is due to crass and vicious earth ; 
only as to the mercury you may know him by his viscosity, his oleosity, and his suscita- 
bility. ‘‘ Take,” says Sandivogius, in his ‘“‘ New Light,” in a passage yet more obscure 
than the utterances of Subtle, “ take ten parts of air, and mix with one part of living 
gold in your aludel. Boil the air till it be water, and then no water. If you know 
not how to boil the air, your failure is assured, for this is the water of our dew and 
the prime matter of the old philosophy. Until it be the artificer’s pleasure, you must 
take that which is, and is not seen.” A Leonine distich give its recipe thus :— 














‘* Si fixum solvas, faciasque volare solutum 
Et volucrem figas faciet te vivere tutum.” 


Its veritable principle has also been explained as follows :— 


‘* Tl est une partie dans homme, 
Dont le nom six lettres consomme, 
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Auxquelles un P adjoustant, 
Puis S en M permutant, 

Tu trouveras sans nul ambage, 
Le vray nom du sujet des sages.” 

This riddle may be left for the consideration of the reader. It is neither unsearch- 
able nor past finding out. Linthault, an alchemist of the sixteenth century, has, 
with a generosity judiciously obscure, revealed the whole process of its composition. 
“To speak plainly,” says he, “ we compose—that is, we make—A of body and of ¢ ; 
then putrify and digest the said A by double heat; then resolve the putrified and 
digested ; then separate and divide the resolved ; then purge and thoroughly cleanse 
the separated and divided ; then——” But of Linthault this little taste will probably 
suffice. The stone is light ‘and 
heavy, soft and hard, sweet and 
bitter, ambrosial and stinking. 

Even about the colour of the 
stone there seems to be no certain 
information. It is like the news- 
paper in the old riddle—black, 
white, and red. Van Helmont 
describes it as saffron-coloured, 
adding that it is heavy and 
sparkles like glass; Paracelsus 
found it dark purple and trans- 
parent. Other alchemists have 
declared it to be of other hues; 
and the Arabic philosopher Kalid, 
foreseeing, perhaps, this diversity 
of opinion among his successors, 
reconciled their divergences by 
calling it a stone of all colours. 
It seems, indeed, to have pos- 
sessed the chromatic attributes of 
the chameleon. The conception 
of those who consider it to be 
white may be fortified not only 
by the authority of Kalid, but 
also by that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Spirit says to the 
churches, “To him that  over- 
cometh I will give a white stone”; and among the many conjectures about this 
stone that which holds it for the philosopher’s may surely be admitted. It is 
generally allowed that the stone assumed different hues according to the degrees 
of its maturity in the process of concoction. 

The following allegorical explanation of the stone is taken with many omissions 
from Bernard of Trevigo, an alchemist who, after spending a large fortune, was 
able at last to sing, with Horace in his insolent letter to his ancient love, Audivere 
Di mea vota! “Qn a day,” says that alchemist, “I was wandering through a garden 
enclosed round about with a wall, and containing a fair fountain, when an old man 
approached me, of whom I asked many questions ; but especially I asked him about 
the owner of that estate. ‘It is a great king,’ quoth he, ‘and none may bathe in 
this fountain save the king only. He enters in a garment of polished gold, which 
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he takes off and gives to Saturn, his first chamberlain, who keeps it for the space 
of forty days. Then the king removes his black silk vest and gives it to Jupiter, his 
second chamberlain, who keeps it for twenty-two days; but Jupiter then gives it to 
the moon, who keeps it for twenty days. Lastly the king removes his shirt, which 
is as white as snow or the flowers of salt, and gives it to Mars, and Mars keeps it 
for forty days.’ Upon this I spoke to the old man, and asked, ‘Of what use is all 
this ?’ but he answered me, ‘I have answered enough, and I am now weary.’” 

All the authors of these so-called explanations appear to have agreed with the 
wise men of the East in considering a composition eloquent in direct proportion 
to its darkness. All of them, without a single exception, leave us, like the end of 
‘the marriage service, in amazement. 

“What is the name of the stone?” asks Plato’s disciple of his master. ‘ Men,” 
‘replies Plato, “call it Titanos.” “And what,” asks the pupil, “is Titanos?” “It 
is,” replied Plato, “altogether the same with Magnetia.” ‘And what,” again 
demands the scholar, “is Magnetia?” “It is a water made of the four elements.” 
“But how is this water made?” “To that question,” answers Plato, “God has 
forbidden a reply.” The following recipe is from the “Turba Philosophorum,” 
an electric work in the form of a conversation of various philosophers, real and 
imaginary. It is a classical alchemical book enriched with many commentaries. 
It is supposed to be written by a certain Arislaus of the twelfth century. Its mission 
is to make matters clear, but it is a labyrinth without the thread of Ariadne. “I 
command you,” says the author, “to congeal the argent vive. Of many things made 
2,2 and 3, 1,1 with 3 is 4, 3, 2 and 1. From 4 to 3 is 1, therefore 1 and 1, 3 
and 4. From 3 to 1 is 2, from 2 to 3 is 1, from 3 to 2, 1, 1, 1, 2 and 3. And 
1,2——” And so these arithmetical reasonings continue till they conclude thus: 
“T have told you everything. If you don’t understand you are not fit for the work— 
God has rejected you.” 

A passage of this kidney renders the conduct of Elardus of Catalonia almost 
pardonable. This alchemist, in his utter despair of obtaining any intelligible direction 
from man, turned him to the devil. “Is it not possible,” asks Elardus, after a 
little preliminary talk of no great moment, “ for a man to make this same stone ?” 
“ Whatsoever,” replies the devil, “God hath revealed, it is possible for a man te 
enter into,”—so far the devil speaks as if he were one of the cloth, which indeed 
he probably was,—‘‘if it have a proportion. But it is very difficult to make the 
stone, and yet notwithstanding it may be made by man.” “ Whether had Vergil 
the stone or not?” “Not he only had the stone, but many other philosophers had 
the same; and they have written of the same many books with dark and obscure 
names and many operations.” The father of lies here, at all events, speaks the truth. 
“By what means, and wherefore is it called a stone?” But the devil, having probably 
had enough of it, replies in a pet, “I say unto you his name isa stone, and there 
is not so much liberty given unto me to manifest any further of this matter.” 

JAMES Mew. 
(Zo be continued.) j 
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BELLA GOODALL. 
A ROMANCE OF THE CHERWELL. 
i. 


HE immemorial joke 
about the Cam- 
bridge man who, 
on a. visit to 
Oxford, was 
taken to see 

the river Cherwell, is repeated 

every year, as the summer term 
comes round. The Cherwell 
is a tributary of the Isis, which 
wanders down from Islip way, 
through Watereaton meadows, “# 
and then through the upper *~ 
reaches of the Parks. When the = 
child of Granta was first shown the brim- ey 
ming current, as it sped along between its environ-— 
ing willows, and meandered here and there through exquisite eat 
pools, haunted by the kingfisher and spangled with the water-lily, he is supposed 
to have remarked that, after all, the Cam was not so very much smaller than 
the Oxford stream. Well, as we all know, the Cam is a ditch, and not always 
a pleasant one, while the Isis is that part of the Thames which flows by the City 
of the Dreaming Spires, and does not receive its more august and less romantic 
designation till after its confluence with the Thame at Dorchester. The stream 
which the Cambridge man mistook for the Isis is only one of its feeders, coming 
to join the main current not far from the Magdalen Park, with its herd of deer, 
losing its wild woodland charm as soon as it passes under Magdalen Bridge, and 
becoming quite commonplace in the new 
channel which has been formed for its 
waters just opposite the University Boat- 
house. In the higher reaches, however, 
it has a sylvan repose and beauty of its 
own, which, in older days, few people 
had the curiosity toexplore. Within recent 
years several things have happened to 
destroy the poetry of the scene. ‘There is 
a wonderful system of rollers at Parsons’ 
Pleasure, which has enabled, not only the 
punt-loving undergraduate, but even the 
Sabbath roysterer from the town, to invade 
the silent upper reaches. ‘There are boat- 
houses now planted on its banks, from which 

“the married fellow and his wife, to say nothing of 

; the St. Margaret’s and Somerville young ladies of the 
higher education, can disport themselves in pair-oared boats, or even 
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Canadian canoes; and the result of it all is that the fish that used to haunt the 
pools are more shy than of yore, and the kingfisher has flown to more inaccessible 
regions beyond the quaint, old-fashioned little village of Islip. 

At the time, however, when Cyril Maitland was fond of paddling himself under the 
overhanging willows, the upper reaches of the Cherwell were less known. I am not 
quite sure how he first discovered what a wealth of quiet enjoyment could be extracted 
from these summer peregrinations ; his friends, even when they were of the meditative 
turn, as a rule preferred to find their way to Bablock Hythe, and the average under- 
graduate is usually contented with the traditional river, from Folly Bridge to Sandford. 
But Cyril was by no means an average undergraduate—a strange fellow, very reserved 
about his domestic concerns, and little known in his own College. He had but 
few friends, and even to them he refused to open his heart; only much later was 
it discovered what a hard struggle he had made to maintain himself at Oxford, so 
as not to be a burden to an impoverished mother. A clever fellow, with a frank, 
open brow, a little dreamy at times, who had to put severe pressure on himself 
to get through the ordinary curriculum of an academic education. He began by 
coming to glorious grief in his ‘ Smalls,” where the intricacies of Euclid’s second 
book had proved a fatal stumbling-block to his passing the examination. ‘That was, 
however, a redeeming point in his nature. ‘There are few young men, who have 
anything in them, who have been able to pass a trivial, commonplace examination, 
like that which is officially called “‘ Responsions,” without much vexation to themselves 
and tribulation to their pastors and masters. Two Greek plays, five books of Virgil’s 
Aineid, Arithmetic, two books of Euclid, and Latin prose—it was all such an unin- 
teresting task, about which it was impossible to be serious, when so many new and 
thrilling intellectual attractions are opening before the young student. Young Maitland, 
as I say, was ploughed more emphatically than any one I ever knew ; but the result on 
his mind was not quite the ordinary one. He took the fiercest dislike to classics and 
mathematics, and was one of the earliest of those latter-day reformers who throw cold 
water on the training of our ancestors, and are bold enough to declare that a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek is not necessary for salvation. Poor Cyril! He forgot that he 
had to get his degree with credit, and obtain a livelihood for himself, as well as for 
his mother; he took to reading Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise” instead, and knew by 
heart the sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It was all part and parcel of the same 
sudden emergence of original sin that he used to go off by himself on the Cherwell, 
and forget to come home in time for College Hall, and pay any amount of sonating 
fines for entering the portals of his college after 9 p.m. ORs 
Do not judge him too hardly, ye practical parents 
and autocratic tutors. He was educating himself , 
in quite an unnecessary branch of knowledge, — 
which for aught I know, saved him from / 
similar pitfalls in life, and it must be remem- py 
bered to his credit that he took a sudden 
and decisive turn later on in his career, and 
obtained a by no means bad second-class in 
the school of Litters Humaniores. 

There are sunny tracts of verdure on the 
Cherwell, if one starts from Parsons’ Pleasure, xX 
and skirts the banks of the Parks in a north- ‘ 
ward direction. First you come to a quaint 
little public-house, kept by a highly original “4 
Frenchman, one Victor Dubois, who never can induce 
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the English sign-painter to spell his name correctly on the swinging board which 
reveals him as a vendor of cider and ginger ale. ‘Then, by tortuous windings, you 
get to what we used to call the Rapids, where the bifurcated stream rushes through 
a narrow channel, choked up with weeds and fallen trunks. Then you come to 
smoother waters, and a more lazy current, past quaint fording-places, past the 
Elizabethan farmhouse of Watereaton, once, it may be, a mansion, now the home 
of a rustic, who has turned its outhouses into receptacles for cattle and swine. 
And so, through sun-flecked pasture land, the canoe of the explorer makes its 
way, always under overhanging willows, and past cattle knee-deep in water, to little 
Islip, with its antique church and its quite modern railroad. He knew it well, Cyril 
Maitland, though at the time no one knew why. ‘They thought he was only a quaint 
and irresponsible dreamer, going, with his poets and his fishing tackle, on solitary 
explorations of his own; no one knew the underlying romance which came so near 
to finishing his Oxford career, and caused an undeniable scandal among the social 
circles of the prim, austere, and most respectable academic city, 

It came about in this wise. 

The head of St. Christopher’s College was of a type which is now, unhappily, 
extinct. A fine old gentleman he was, with a most perfect acquaintance with the 
classics, absolutely innocent of what is ironically termed modern culture, imbued with 
the quiet academic ways which, together with ’47 port, preserve men to a hale and green 
old age; a little shy of the undergraduate world, but always treating it with that high 
and dignified courtesy which gave its members a value, even in their own eyes. In 
the course of the year, every single member of St. Christopher’s used to partake his 
hospitality in some fashion or other, either at breakfast, lunch, or dinner. This he 
deemed one of the most imperative duties of his position, dereliction from which was 
academic failure. He was never quite sure of the young men’s names ; indeed, he 
used to make laughable mistakes in this respect, though no one thought of laughing, 
because their host was a man of the grand manner. ‘To the scholars he used to give 
an annual dinner, which many of those who had the honour to belong to St. Christo- 
pher’s now look back upon as one of the most precious privileges of their younger days. 
It was not the sumptuousness of the entertainment, it was the dignity of the host, 
which left such a lasting impression on their minds. The port was undeniable, and its 
consumption would have done credit to any company of Aldermen, meeting in their 
respective guilds for a City dinner. The conversation was random and unrestrained, 
travelling through all the various interests which occupied the small world of Oxford ; 
yet there was no scholar who ever partook of that feast who did not go away feeling 
that he had gained an entry into an unsuspected world of old-fashioned courtesy, 
unravaged by the intellectual struggles of a modern time, full of sincere devotion to 
antique ideals, and saturated through and through with the historic charm which an 
old-world University can create, or rather could create some few decades ago. As for 
Cyril Maitland he was the holder of a small exhibition, which he had gained from a 
provincial school. He had no particular right to dine with the scholars, when they 
met their master by his own fireside, yet, as one of the foundationers of the College, 
he was always invited—a strange being, who could not talk like the average under- 
graduate, who thought that the modern world was well quit of Horace and Virgil, who 
dreamed of Swinburne and Burne-Jones, and, if he had only had an opportunity 
of revealing all his heart’s secrets to the head of his college, would have shocked that 
splendid old gentleman into an early grave. 

Dr. Goodall, Master of St. Christopher’s, was a married man. His wife had died 
some time previously ; but he had two sons, one of them abroad and the other in the 
army, and a daughter, who used to do the honours, whenever he held high revel with 
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his undergraduates in the prim, old-fashioned drawing-room. Bella Goodall was an 
exotic, a plant by no means indigenous in the Oxford air. For some reason, which 
was known no doubt to her mother, but in which, it may be suspected, her father had 
no share, she had gained her education in France and Germany, learning in the one 
country a wayward interest in the French Renaissance, and adding thereto in the 
Teutonic land a dreamy wonder for the masterpieces of art at Berlin and Dresden. A 
frail, sensitive creature, tall, thin, and supple, with hair that could never be taught to 
sit smoothly over her brows, and eyes that had that interior light of their own, which 
seemed drawn from a distant past or from an ideal realm fashioned by an indolent 
imagination. It was a strange thing to see this foreign plant, with all her fugitive grace, 
seated in a tall-backed chair in her father’s drawing-room, trying to feel an interest 
in the young men whom her father’s hospitality was perpetually collecting beneath his 
roof, struggling hard to ask the proper questions about the University eight, and the 
prospects of the cricket team, and the academic successes of some of the prominent 
scholars. Perhaps it was a certain identity of tastes in literature, or perhaps a certain 
sympathetic feeling of aloofness from the ordinary academic life, which brought Bella 
Goodall and Cyril Maitland into contact. I do not know how their intimacy grew ; 
perhaps they did not know themselves. But, as it seemed, without many words 
spoken, or many interviews, there was a secret rapport between the two, and Bella 
Goodall, struggling with the average undergraduate, felt her strength revived when she 
saw Cyril Maitland in the room, while the shy provincial lad himself discovered large 
and boundless possibilities of future fame and glory, in paths other than those which 
are trod on the Isis, whenever he caught a glimpse of her deep-set, meditative eyes. 
Such things happen in ways that we know not of; there is no science which can tell 
us of the birth of a hidden heart-relationship ; there are no decisive moments which 
reveal the alliance even to those who are parties thereto; and yet, at the background 
of each of their thoughts and lives, there is a happy consciousness that two human 
beings have, through sympathy, merged into one, and that henceforth neither of them 
walks alone. 

It was a time when the University town used to be visited by a strangely suc- 
cessful lady mesmerist—long before the modern age which talks of animal magnetism, 
electro-biology and hypnotism. Early in the summer term this curious professor of a 
black art—a gaunt, angular female, with a shock of yellow hair, and piercing blue- 
green eyes, had a series of successful performances, which had caused a good deal 
of excitement in every rank of society. Cyril, who was always alive to such new 
movements as had no kind of bearing upon academic discipline, had been present 
at her séances night after night; he had gone up to the platform, together with 
several other undergraduates, and had held in his hands the small metallic disc 
which Madame Velasco always bade her disciples gaze at till they were dizzy. But, 
while most of his friends fell a victim to her powers, Maitland himself never felt 
the slightest temptation to go off into mesmeric slumber. He had seen some of 
his fellow-pupils do the strangest of things—one man especially, who seemed completely 
dominated, and who had often revealed to Maitland that he could never get the 
gaze of Madame Velasco’s blue-green eyes from his mind. I remember that the town 
was ringing with an exploit of which this susceptible young gentleman was the hero. 
He had been told by Madame Velasco to go into the coffee-room of a well-known 
hotel, a quarter of a mile off the hall where the mesmeric performances were 
taking place, to fetch the coal-scuttle, and bring it along the streets, and lay it at 
the feet of his tyrant. ‘The deed was duly accomplished, amidst the hilarity of his 
friends and the wondering awe of the townsmen, who saw the hatless youth rushing 
along Broad Street with the coal-scuttle in his hands. But Cyril himself never felt any 
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temptations to rival such exploits as these. Once he had boldly glanced up from the 
metal disc in his hands and looked so searchingly at Madame Velasco that she had 
hurriedly dismissed him from her platform, as one who was at least the equal of herself, 
and from that time he never again went to see any of the eccentric performances 
which he had learned to despise. Naturally enough, however, the visit of Madame 
Velasco had afforded abundant topics of conversation in most of the drawing-rooms 
of Oxford. Even under Dr. Goodall’s roof the subject had been broached, and 
Bella, in one of her rare moments of wayward revolt, had suggested that they 
should try to have a séance amongst themselves. Poor old Dr. Goodall, in his heart 
of hearts, had not the vaguest idea what mesmerism meant; but, in his anxiety 
to do all that lay in his power to make his undergraduate visitors enjoy themselves, 
he laughingly assented to the proposition, only stipulating that he should be allowed 
to take up one of his favourite books in his hand, and ensconce himself in his 
own easy chair. 

It was not a night that any of us are likely to forget. Young Maitland had stood 
somewhat haughtily aloof from what seemed to him a foolish and puerile enter- 
tainment, but Bella’s appealing eyes had followed him even to the remotest corner 
of the room, and when she came over, and, with that frank and innocent gaze of 
hers, asked him to join in the revelry, it was impossible for him to refuse. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing, Mr. Maitland,” was the answer, “only help me to amuse these 
young men.” 

“Will you mesmerise me ?” he asked, looking at her eyes and taking her hands, 
“or shall I mesmerise you ?” 

The reply never came, for, to our surprise and wonder, the restless form of 
our youthful hostess grew suddenly still, and a dreamy look of far-off sadness 
settled over her face. I was close to Maitland at the time, and I saw his counte- 
nance change. There was a moment’s struggle, and various conflicting emotions 
seemed to come and go, as he looked at the girl, standing absolutely motionless 
before him. Whatever the struggle may have been, it gave way to a sudden deter- 
mination, as he laid his hand lightly upon her shoulder, and, amidst an almost 
breathless silence, said, “ Not my fault, but yours.” I am not sure that we any 
of us knew what exactly was happening, but there was a strained feeling of ex- 
pectancy, which kept us so absolutely still that we could hear the raindrops outside 
pattering against the window-panes. I turned away for a moment to look at Dr. 
Goodall: the book had dropped on his knees, and the dear old gentleman had 
found in slumber repose from his toils as host. For one second the thought flashed 
through my mind to awake him ; it seemed so wrong that he should be so absolutely 
impervious to the mystery which was beginning to encircle us. What Cyril Maitland 
had intended to do I do not know, but even the dullest and most unimaginative 
of undergraduates could see that Bella Goodall was simply a puppet in his hands, 
standing rigid before him, with wistful, staring eyes, each arm falling listlessly at 
her side, with all the colour fled from her cheeks, and a breath that seemed to be 
caught with almost convulsive gasps. Cyril bent over to her, and whispered something 
in her ear, but no change came over her figure,—she still remained before him a 
silent, motionless statue. ‘Then, with a sudden laugh, Maitland broke a pause which 
was becoming painful, and in a loud, almost rough voice, bade his hostess good- 
night. Slowly the colour returned to the blanched face; the eyes relaxed 
their horrible stare ; and, before we knew exactly what had happened, a current 
of human, healthy fellowship re-established itself amongst us, and Cyril Maitland 
was gone. 
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FF. 


THE summer term at Oxford had begun most inauspiciously with constant and drenching 
showers. ‘That is by no means an unusual fact; for, although custom and fashion 
have ordained that no fire shall be lighted in the grates, and that every undergraduate 
shall furnish himself with a straw hat and a summer suit as soon as he returns from 
the Easter vacation, in the great majority of instances: the concluding weeks of April 
or the early weeks of May give an inhospitable reception to the “ young barbarians” 
on the Isis. As May progressed, however, the weather changed for the better, and, 
on the Saturday before the summer races were to begin, there was a blue sky and 
continuous sunshine, which made it difficult for the most determined student to sit 
over his books. ‘To go on the lower river at such a period as this, when the eights 
are in full training, and the surface of the stream is crowded with those crews that are 
to keep up the honour of their respective colleges in the forthcoming “ bumping” 
contests, is more than any man of a meditative turn will venture to do. If he be 
a coach, he will run with hoarse cries along the bank; if he be an oarsman, he 
will labour terribly to accomplish in the shortest conceivable time the passage from 
Iffley Lock to the barges. But if he be distinguished in neither capacity, and only 
a plain human being, who feels the summer getting into his veins with all the 
intoxicating rapture which an Oxford springtime can communicate to youthful blood, 
he will either go to the upper river, towards Godstow, or else, as I did, will explore 
the Cherwell. Owing to the incessant rain, the stream was coming down in turbid 
and swirling course ; but, as I have said, the skies were blue above, and a more or 
less fitful wind from the south-east encouraged me to try to battle with the current 
at the least possible exertion to myself, with the aid of a common dingey and a 
sail. I started from Parsons’ Pleasure, and without much difficulty pursued my lazy 
and erratic course along the eastern banks of the Parks. If it had been a south wind 
it would have helped me more ; but still, with constant mishaps, which only added to 
the gentle excitement of the day, I tacked and pirouetted, sometimes careering along 
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with the wind full in my sail, sometimes having the greatest difficulty to avoid running 
into the overhanging willows, past Marston Ferry, past the bathing-places belonging to 
the school at Summertown, past all that country where, in the olden days, Fairfax, with 
Cromwell coming up at the head of a troop of horse, was slowly hemming King 
Charles I. within the confines of his beloved Oxford, till I got to the narrow passage 
which we called “the Rapids,” leading to the upper reaches of the Cherwell. ‘To 
attempt to navigate my boat with the aid of a sail was here an impossibility ; down 
had to come the mast, and I remember what pleasurable excitement it was to drive the 
dingey through the eddying and somewhat tempestuous stream with my sculls, until 
I reached the calmer waters above. 

The wind had become steadier now, and it looked as if we might have rain. There 
was little blue left in the sky, and the sun had vanished behind several ominous-looking 
clouds. But the air was warm and balmy, and the scent of the meadow-sweet was 
almost overpowering in its fragrance. Rounding one of the points just before one 
comes to Watereaton, a gust had taken me firmly into the bank; the mast had got 
caught amongst the willow branches, and I was in no hurry to release myself from 

: ; the quiet resting-place into which I had 
been driven. I lay at the stern of the boat, 
watching the great clouds hurrying across 
) the sky, with all my being filled with the 
intoxicating breath of the coming summer, 

happy and indolent and dreamy. Like the 
iat Gy fantastic images that pass before one’s 
: @ mind’s eye in sleep, thoughts and recollec- 
tions, regrets of the past, hopes of the 
future, passed in slow procession before my 
eyes. And then suddenly, I know not why, 
the remembrance flashed across me of Bella 
Goodall and Cyril Maitland, and I wondered 
= what was the meaning of the strange scene which 
we had witnessed in the Master’s drawing-room. It 
is so rarely that, amongst the commonplace incidents of 
academic existence, a man finds himself on the borders of a 
possible romance. Could it be that the gaunt, ungainly, provincial youth, with all 
his strange unlikeness to the ordinary young men around us, had really fallen in 
love with the daughter of the head of his college? Or, more remarkable still, did 
it come within the bounds of possibility that the daughter of a University official 
had herself felt drawn out of the region of the commonplace into a poetic realm 
of fancy and imagination, solely at the bidding of this most original, but otherwise 
unattractive, son of the soil? And then that queer incident, where, for a moment or 
two of almost terrible suspense, Bella Goodall had stood a Niobe carved out of stone. 
I could not solve the mystery any more than I could forget the inert form which 
stood so motionless, for just thirty seconds, in the midst of an ordinary academic 
soirée of tea and cake, and commonplace undergraduate talk. 

The air and the almost intolerable scent of meadow-sweet had, I think, made me 
sleepy, or else it was the slow rocking motion of the boat, captured and kept at rest by 
the overhanging branches. Suddenly, far away from the direction of Islip, there came 
a long wailing cry, in such sudden and piercing contrast to my dreams that I sat bolt 
upright, nearly upsetting the equilibrium of the dingey by my energetic movement. I 
listened intently for a few moments, but I heard nothing more, and I almost began to 
persuade myself that it was all part of my dream, and that I had really gone to sleep. 
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Then, in the midst of the stillness of the summer afternoon, there was the distinct 
sound of hurrying feet, seemingly coming along the bank, at the edge of which my 
dingey was a prisoner. I remember now that I sat quite still, whereas every feeling of 
curiosity and interest ought to have led me to do something. A kind of spell was on 
me, which I know not how to define ; I was waiting for developments, which had for 
me all the charm of mystery, and which any movement on my part might fatally retard. 
And then, through the wild grasses and the willows, burst upon me the figure which I 
knew I should see: it was Cyril Maitland, hatless, drenched to the skin, with a look 
of anguish on his face which I hardly care to recollect. The odd thing is that I was 
quite certain what his thoughts were. Almost before he could recognise me, certainly 
before his lips could form themselves to utter any syllables, I cried out the two words, 
** Bella Goodall!” He looked at me with a wild look, in which there was hardly 
sanity. ‘I can’t find her,” he said; “I have tried, but I can’t find her.” 

And again the words came to my lips, without any premeditation, as though I was 
sure of the tragedy that had happened. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“* Close by Watereaton,” were the words that issued from his quivering lips. ‘The 
canoe upset, and I cannot find her.” 

The rest of that day passed just as if I was still within the borders of dreamland. I 
remember that I got up without a word, that I jumped on the bank, took his arm in 
mine, and we both raced by the edge of the stream till we got close to the old 
Elizabethan mansion. Not a word was exchanged between us; there was no need. 
Just one perceptible shudder ran through his frame as we passed the overturned 
canoe, which, bottom upwards, was hurrying down the stream, driven hither and 
thither by the rapid current. But we did not stop to capture it; that was not the 
object of our quest. Just beyond the rude stones, which seemed to have served in 
an older day as a ford, there are deep and ugly-looking pools, by the side of which 
he stopped. 

“ Tt was there,” was all he said. 

And then came fruitless efforts, and perpetual dives, of which I myself was scarcely 
conscious : I only know that, for the space of one hour, we were both in and out of 
the water, trying to find that which we both knew of, but of which neither of us could 
speak. A long, agonised search, carried on into the shades of evening, but utterly 
fruitless and in vain. 

It was not, indeed, till the next morning that Bella Goodall was found, and then 
her poor body was lifted to the surface by a farm labourer from Watereaton. Long 
afterwards Cyril Maitland told me what had preceded the catastrophe, though, 
indeed, there was nothing that I could not surmise. They were together in the 
canoe through the whole of that summer afternoon, and a sudden movement of his 
or hers had upset the frail craft,—and the rest was silence. Nor did I need to be 
told what it was that Cyril had whispered in her ear in her mesmeric trance. He 
had told her to come with him on the Cherwell, and she had come. 

* * * * * + 


You shall judge him if you like, whoever reads this story; but judgment is no 
concern of mine: my sole business is to record facts. Cyril Maitland got a very 
respectable second-class in the schools, and learned, I think for life, that there are 
some things which a poor man, who has to support his mother as well as gain his 
own education, cannot afford to do. Perhaps it is not every one who could have 
appreciated this simple moral. But he did, and, though he never forgave himself, it 
is possible that both you and I may be more indulgent. 


W. L. Courtney. 














OSE of the World, now that the fairy wand 
Of her who reigns the queen of winning ways 
Hath touched thee, thou art born to lovelier days 
Than ever glowed o’er Childhood’s Rosamond ; 
Thy mouth is not more bright—thy voice more fond— 
Than those that long ago bewitched thy maze, 
Only thine eyes are changed: their widened gaze 
Reflects thy bowers of Earth, thy bowers beyond. 


As stars break thro’ the rose of Evening’s dream, 


Our poet's golden stars of thought divine 
Illume the rose of that sweet face of thine; 

And if those eyes for one wild moment seem 

To quail before the sudden dagger’s gleam, 
They shine again as heroines’ eyes should shine. 


THEODORE WATTS. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF JONAS CHUZZLEWIT. 


than most of the characters of Charles Dicbenes and any one who has 
a good word to say for him will, I fear, be looked upon with suspicion. 
Nevertheless, I will be bold enough to write something in his favour. 
It will be remembered that Polly Eccles in Caste said her father might 
have his failings, but for all that he was a very clever man. In the 
same way, though Jonas was a coarse-minded brute, an ignorant lout, 
a ruffian and a murderer, he had one redeeming point. Have you any 
idea what that was? No, my dear madam, I scarcely imagine you have ; 
you say he is a low, vulgar brute, and you always feel inclined to skip 
the passages in which he is referred to. And you, my dear sir, with 
your broad views, your wide sympathies and knowledge of the world, 
will not allow that he has a single good quality: he was an unmitigated 
’ villain who deserves no sympathy whatever, and ought to have been shot like 
} a mad dog, or trodden under foot like a black-beetle. 

Quite so! I entirely agree with you as to the fate he ultimately deserved, 
though I cannot allow he was absolutely devoid of merit. There are very few people 
who are so bad that they have not a single good’ point—though I have known one 
or two—and most assuredly Jonas Chuzzlewit has at least one good point in his 
character. No?—you don’t see it yet? Do not you remember that upon the 
memorable occasion when Jonas called at Todgers’s and took his two cousins 
Cherry and Merry Pecksniff out for a day’s pleasuring, he first inquired if they 
were good walkers? Being answered in the affirmative, he straightway proceeded 
to test their pedestrian powers, and “showed them as many sights in the way of 
bridges, churches, streets, outsides of theatres and other free spectacles, in that 
one forenoon, as most people see in a twelvemonth.” We are further informed 
that this gentleman “had an insurmountable distaste to the insides of buildings ; 
and that he was perfectly acquainted with the merits of all shows in respect of 
which there was any charge for admission, which it seemed were every one detestable 
and of the lowest grade of merit.” 

These few lines I beg you will read over and over again, for these words of 
wisdom, these what you might call Jonas Chuzzlewitticisms contain the very essence 
of the reason that he should have the very highest place in our regard and the 
greatest claim to our consideration. He condones all his selfishness, all his roughness, 
all his vulgarity, and all his brutality by the principles he lays down in these words. 
Does he not here show that he has discovered the value of the free exhibitions of 
London, and that he rates them far higher as an amusing entertainment than anything 
else? And surely for this reason alone the most unpopular of all Dickens’s characters 


should receive his due meed of admiration. If I were to propose to put up a statue 
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to Jonas Chuzzlewit in ‘Trafalgar Square, or on the Thames Embankment, or in 
Piccadilly, or in Regent or Bond Street, or in the narrow street behind the Post Office 
where Anthony Chuzzlewit & Sons, Manchester warehousemen, carried on their 
business, I should probably be regarded as a hopeless maniac ; and if I were to ask 
any of my country cousins, or any of other fellows’ country cousins, for a subscription 
towards the same, I do not suppose I should be rewarded with a single sixpence. 
Notwithstanding this I venture to assert that he deserves a monument more than 
half the people who are commemorated in burnished bronze or in grimy granite 
throughout the Metropolis. 

All these notions flashed through my mind as one bright spring morning lately 
I took up my favourite walking-stick and sallied forth into the sunshine, singing to 
myself a merry song, something about “ Spring’s delights are now returning.” I had 
no business whatever to. wander out into the sunshine, neither had I any right to sing 
a merry song, and it was precisely because I did what I ought not that I took the 
keenest pleasure in doing it. I had promised to write a very serious and erudite 
article on “ Brads and their Influence on the Iron-trade,” containing much valuable 
information and elaborate statistics, for the Zintackular Review, and I ought to be at 
the present moment hard at work in attempting to drive an unwilling, an erratic 
and jibbing pen along the respectable road of useful knowledge. I cannot, however, 
withstand the influence of spring sunshine in London; it is bound to draw me 
out, however serious and pressing my occupation may be at home. The only way 
in which I can conquer it is to pull down all the blinds and light the gas and 
pretend it is evening. But I have not the strength of mind to do this to-day. 
Moreover, the Chuzzlewit notion has got hold of me tightly, Jonas impresses me, 
and I think with shame of the years of ingratitude he has endured at the hands of 
the British public. 1 am convinced I have a mission. I feel bound to establish a 
Jonas Chuzzlewit Society in order that the obscure passages of his life may be made 
clear. I have an intense desire to found a Chuzzlewitenagemote, so that the long 
neglected promoter and praiser of free exhibitions may henceforth hold his true 
position among the world’s benefactors. 

It is astonishing, if you have a mission, how everything gives way, how all promises 
are broken, engagements cancelled, and agreements rendered null and void. <A 
mission is an excuse for anything. I really want to go for a walk in the bright sun- 
shine, but I pretend it is a high-minded desire for the rehabilitation of the character 
of Chuzzlewit in the eyes of the world that causes me to neglect my duties, and 
moreover I thoroughly convince myself that this is the case. I tell lies to myself 
and persuade myself that they are the truth, and finally shake hands with myself with 
the sincerest congratulations on my self-sacrifice and high moral worth, and with an 
air of supreme satisfaction I go forth singing gaily some lines from a burlesque of 
long ago, which by some extraordinary chance have just now haunted me :— 


‘* We'll dress you out at great expense in fashionable togs— 
You'll find your new relation is the jolliest of dogs ! 
To all the exhibitions you shall go, my boy, with me, 
Especially to all the exhibitions that are free ! 
Singing Faddly-um-te-oodle-um,” etc. 


The people stare and wonder to see a person of my gravity and undoubted 
respectability brandishing his stick and merrily singing ‘“ Faddly-um-te-oodle-um ” 
at the top of his voice. But no matter! I have a mission, and on I go. 

From the first moment I start on my expedition, I begin to think that our free 
shows must have improved very much both in quality and quantity since the days 
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of Jonas. Had he flourished in the present time I am inclined to think he would 
have made old Pecksniff pay one way or another pretty heavily for the many 
gratuitous treats he would be able to give Charity and Mercy. Behold, at the very 
beginning of our walk—I am taking for granted that you, gentle or indignant 
reader as the case may be, are doing me the honour of accompanying me—an 
exhibition which is far in advance of those of the Jonasian days. It is one of 
the much-abused advertisement hoardings ; but observe what a life and a brilliancy 
it gives to the streets. See the superb reds, the startling greens, the delightful 
blues, the arrangements in yellow, the symphonies in orange, and the poems in 
purple. All refinement of tint, all delicate nuances of tone, are thrown away and go 
for nothing on the street hoarding. ‘The artist of the poster requires a breadth of 
handling, a vigour and an unconventionality of treatment that even the scene-painter 
wots not of. He must be daring, striking and brilliant, or he is of no use whatever. 
You may say his art is garish, is commonplace, is vulgar. But banish the bill-poster 
from our streets, and you would see what a dull, drab, grimy city London would 
become. Some few years ago an attempt to vary the sad stucco simplicity of our town 
was made by certain well-meaning people who painted the outsides of their houses 
in gay colours. They did something for the cheerfulness of the Metropolis, but not 
nearly so much as has been accomplished by the bill-sticker. You see houses are 
seldom painted more than once in seven years and soon become dingy, whereas 
posters are perpetually being renewed and are ever brilliant. Only look at that 
hoarding to which I have just called your attention, and see how it glows in the 
sunshine and how the colours are reflected in the freshly watered roadway, and 
say if it does not add to the joys of the passer-by and pleasantly vary the monotony 
of town life. 

But let us take our way through Saint James’s Square and into King Street. Let 
us pass through the modest and unassuming portals of Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods, colloquially known and beloved by all of us as “Christie’s,” and here we 
shall find one of the best free shows in London, if not in Europe. Are you a lover 
of old plate, and does it pleasure you to see it sold‘at many guineas the ounce? Are 
you a connoisseur of ancient furniture, of fine tapestry, of scarce armour? Are you a 
devoted admirer of the Old Masters, or do your tastes incline to the modern English 
School or the achievements of recent Continental artists? Do you take pleasure in 
rare etchings, in fine examples of mezzotints, or in line engravings in the choicest of 
states ? Have you a craze for water-colours, for sculptures, for Indian or Japanese 
curiosities, for books, baubles and dric-d-brac?—your tastes may be here fully gratified. 
Here do you find a continual succession of choice works of art, here notable 
collections may be viewed previous to their dispersion, and here you may gaze at 
pictures of world-wide renown as long as you please. It is something, too, more than 
a free show. The educativnal advantages of Christie’s have never been sufficiently 
recognised. A course of Christie’s refines the taste, and is of the highest service in 
art learning. It would be perhaps too much to say that this institution had produced 
great artists, but it has produced the appreciators of great artists, for there are not 
a few art patrons of various periods who have derived no small amount of their 
knowledge and discrimination by constant attendance at these popular sale-rooms. 

It is a wonderful place too for the study of character, of which you may take 
mental notes to great advantage, while Mr. Woods,—or whoever may happen to be 
in the pulpit—is preaching the funeral sermon of some famous collection. ‘There 
are the extraordinary collectors, who all, after a time, however much they may differ 
in face and figure, seem to get the same expression of hungry distrust; there are 
the astute dealers, cool and collected; there are the nervous bidders, who never 
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make a bid till the lot is knocked down to somebody else, and who bid for plate 
six guineas the ounce, thinking it that price for the lot, and are very much 
surprised when they come to pay for it. It is an excellent place to moralise in; it 
affords endless opportunities of “improving the occasion” with regard to the muta- 
bility of all mundane affairs, to demonstrate that the world is all a fleeting show, 
and to preach a sermon on the hollowness of everything. But, fortunately, they 
only allow duly licensed and accredited persons to appear in the pulpit at this 
establishment; and if we dare to attempt an amateur homily, that stalwart porter 
at the door will probably be called, and we shall be promptly led out. I am 
inclined to think we had better move on. 

We do move on. A merry youth in front of us is singing at the top of his 
voice, “ As I walk along, the Bois Boolong, with an independent air.” Exactly! 
Though we have no intention of perambulating the “Bois Boolong,” we assume “an 
independent air” with regard to our search for free amusements. We go hither 
and thither, without rule or method, without rhyme or reason, as the fancy takes us. 
Possibly you may have a desire to go into the City, though in that abode of the 
Golden Calf you imagine there are very few shows, and even those few will cost 
you pretty dearly. Why, bless your heart, the City is full of free shows: it is 
brimming with gratuitous amusement! I always envy the feelings of a drone in a 
busy hive of bees, and I can quite realise his position by taking a stroll through 
the City, and looking quietly on while the frantic crowds rush past me, jostle me, 
elbow me, and trip me up in their wild endeavours to get the better of one 
another. 

Here you can look into the Bank of England, and pretend to be a big capitalist ; 
you can roam without let or hindrance in the Royal Exchange at its busiest 
period, and play at being an influential merchant; you can wander through 
sale-rooms, annex a catalogue, take liberties with samples, and assume a stern and 
critical air, being well assured that you will never be found out, if you do not 
remain too long. You will discover curious refreshment-bars below the level of 
the street, odd taverns lurking under the shadows of ancient churches, and shy 
dining-rooms hiding themselves in mysterious alleys. We must not, however, have 
much to say to these, or they will impede our progress and seriously interfere with 
the economy of our trip. Notable features in our programme, which should by no 
means be overlooked, are the halls of the City Companies, some of them with 
quaint gardens, with their trees just bursting into leaf. You may notice that a tree 
never looks so vividly green as it does in the spring in the City. In these haunts of 
Worshipful Masters and Wardens there is plenty to be seen. ‘There are fine specimens 
of dark oak panelling, of elaborate carving, of gold and silver plate two or three 
centuries old, and of rare pictures. Yes, there is no doubt about it: in the City, 
round about where Jonas Chuzzlewit first enunciated his great principle, and carried 
into practice his excellent theory, the free exhibition still remains a great fact. I 
once went into a magnificent hall, situated in a quiet, secluded City lane, and I 
had the delight of seeing some lovely gold and silver tankards of the time of 
Charles II., of viewing a fine picture by Sir Peter Lely, and also one of the most 
magnificent works in England by Holbein, and had two glasses of the most excellent 
brown sherry you could wish to taste thrown in. 

If you happen to be fond of churches, if you are in the City on a Saturday 
afternoon—when most of them are open for the weekly cleaning—you will be able 
to make a tour of inspection of many of them. It is impossible to even briefly 
enumerate. the most interesting ; but no one should omit to visit that of Saint Olave’s, 
Hart Street, where there is an ornate mural remembrance of the wife of Samuel 
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Pepys, where that delightful gossip and admirable secretary to the Navy used to 
attend, where he subsequently was buried, and where, more than two hundred years 
after his decease, a monument to his memory was erected. Do not forget to per- 
ambulate Seething Lane, hard by, where that most delightful of diarists lived for 
nine years. ‘Though the Navy Office has long been demolished, and its garden, 
where dear old Samuel buried his money, has long been built over, though the 
Three Tuns tavern, where he used to love to carouse, has altogether disappeared, 
countless reminiscences of that most quaint and genial of humourists crowd upon 
the mind as we pass along the narrow and gloomy thoroughfare. 

If you want a little rest, if you desire perfect quiet, if you stand in need of a little 
soothing after all the whirl, the worry, the noise and the clatter of the City, if you 
will come with me in a north-westerly direction I think I can promise you to be 
well satisfied. In the midst of the roar, the hurry, the struggle, the terrible well- 
informedness and alarming up-to-datism of the end of the nineteenth century, I can 
conduct you to a tranquil haven where you have time to look round, and are able 
to breathe in peace. That haven is the Charterhouse. Here you can at once leave 
the busy world of to-day and drift back to the placid existence of more than a century 
ago. Here you can roam about the placid enclosure, dreaming of the past, and forget 
all about the angry waves of controversy, of so-called progress, and of politics that 
are wreaking their thunderstorm fury and keeping up a perpetual agitation outside ; 
and, if you have the good luck to be able to chat with any of the aged Brethren, 
who are enjoying the first spring sunshine of the year, you will find it mighty 
comforting to awake the echoes of the past, and enjoy for a while a soothful and 
refreshing slumber in the limbo of long ago. I recollect not long since seeing 
Maddison Morton, the author of the immortal Box and Cox, sitting on a bench 
hereabouts, with two fine-looking, grey-bearded, black-gowned companions. He was 
evidently telling them a good story, for the three old gentlemen were laughing so 
heartily, as we passed, that their voices re-echoed in the quiet quadrangle. You can 
also visit the big dining-hall, you can spend a long while in the chapel and inspect 
the elaborate tomb of Thomas Sutton, the founder of the charity ; you will explore the 
quaint corridors, ascend the great staircase, and revel in the panelling, the ornate 
ceiling, the carved chimneypiece in the Governor’s room, and find great delight in 
the old pictures—notably the fine portrait of Dr. Burnet, by Kneller—in the Master’s 
lodge. 

There is a rare old-world flavour about the place, and it is throughout marvellously 
picturesque. A wonderfully interesting series of drawings of the most notable features 
of the Charterhouse was made, if I mistake not, by Mr. Frederick Smallfield, 
before the school was removed to Godalming. You will pause outside the chapel 
and see the tablet erected to John Leech, who was among the notable scholars 
here. I wonder whether the tree that he used to climb and of which he made 
so graphic a sketch in Once a Week is still in existence. You will also halt and 
read a similar memorial to Thackeray, and then it will suddenly strike you how the 
whole place is haunted by the creations of his brain and the pictures of his pen. 
Here Arthur Pendennis was at school, here also came Clive Newcome, and here 
dear old Colonel Newcome ended his days. If you are fortunate enough to visit 
any of the Brethren in their picturesque dwelling-places, how vividly the closing 
chapters of “’The Newcomes” will return to you! The last days of brave old Thomas 
Newcome will present themselves with surprising distinctness. You will remember all 
about the little white-haired gown-boy, the watchful attention of Dr. Goodenough, the 
tender sympathy of Ethel and Madame de Florac, the grief of Clive, and the loyalty of 
Fred Bayham. The peace, the repose, the old fashion of the place, are wondrously in 
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harmony with perhaps the most powerful and touching passages Thackeray ever penned. 
The mellow, far-off tone of the chapel bell will recall forcibly the final lines: “ And 
just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted up 
his head a little, and quickly said ‘Adsum!’ and fell back. It was the word we used 
at school, when names were called ; and lo, he, whose heart was that of a little child, 
had answered to his name and stood in the presence of the Master.” 

Speaking of Thackeray recalls the fact that important scenes in the work of a rival 
novelist were enacted close in this neighbourhood. If the John Leech tree to which I 
have alluded be still in existence, and you were not too exhausted to climb it, and the 
authorities were not too matter-of-fact to try and prevent you, I am inclined to think 
you might have a distant view of the front parlour window where Mrs. Bardell placed 
the placard inscribed “ Apartments furnished for a Single Gentleman. Inquire within.” 
I say you might see it, because since Goswell Street became the Goswell Road there 
has been a distinct sense of progress about it. There is an air of bustle and business 
pervading it, rents have increased, and houses of the Bardellian type have become some- 
what scarce. Goswell, with its assumption of road and its abandonment of street, has 
become a thoroughfare of more importance, and is scarcely a place where a woman of 
Mrs. Bardell’s unassuming disposition would reside if she wished to shrink from the 
the world and court tranquillity and retirement. But still some of the tiny houses yet 
remain, and it is quite worth while to stroll along the street and see if you can discover 
the windows of the first-floor front where Mrs. Bardell was discovered in the arms of 
the immortal Pickwick by Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass, and the pledge 
of her departed exciseman, whom Serjeant Buzfuz subsequently made famous as a 
connoisseur in “alley tors” and “commoneys.” Should any further alteration in the 
nomenclature of this thoroughfare be desirable—I have not the least idea who Goswell 
was, or why he should be commemorated—I would suggest it might be called Pickwick 
Place, in honour of the most popular story of modern times, which in the present day 
sells to even a far greater extent than it did during the great sensation created by its 
first production. 

The doubt about the exact spot where the “being, erect upon two legs, and 
bearing all the outward semblance of a man, and not of a monster, knocked at the 
door of Mrs. Bardell’s house,” causes one to regret with sorrow that the actual 
Dickensland—the real of the ideal—is slowly but surely disappearing. ‘The City used 
at one time to abound in choice examples of this pleasant province. I believe I was 
one of the last visitors to the Wooden Midshipman, in Leadenhall Street, before its 
demolition ; I mused in the back parlour, and thoroughly explored it from Florence’s 
bedroom in the roof, to the cellar where the few bottles of old Madeira at one time 
lay. Since its disestablishment, not a few places with kindred associations have 
perished ’neath the ruthless hand of Improvement, and a good deal of the actual 
scenery of Dickens has altogether vanished. If you really want to see some of the 
most notable backgrounds to the comedy and tragedy of Charles Dickens still 
remaining, you must accompany me southward, over Southwark Bridge—the Iron 
bridge where young John attempted to make love to Little Dorrit—and you will find 
not a few free shows, in this especial line, still in existence. ‘There is the George 
Inn yet to be seen: it is about the last of the old Borough inns, a mighty picturesque 
place with its balustraded galleries, its snug coffee-rroom, and its old-fashioned 
bar-parlour. ‘This is the hostelry which many aver, described under the title of 
the White Hart, is the actual place where Mr. Pickwick first met Sam Weller. 
The old White Hart has long ago been demolished, and, though its sign still 
remains, the building is distinctly modern. Close to London Bridge, on the Surrey 
side, you may see the flight of steps descending to the water, where the memorable 
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interview, described in “ Oliver Twist,” took place between Nancy, Rose Maylie, and 
Mr. Brownlow. ‘This bit is but little changed since it was so graphically described 
many years ago when the book was first published. There is still a portion of the 
Marshalsea Prison undemolished, though it has become so transmogrified and so 
masked by new buildings, so changed by additions and alterations, that the original 
structure is difficult to realise. But little change has taken place during many years 
in the church of Saint George the Martyr, and the vestry must be very much the 
same now as when Maggie and Little Dorrit forgot their misery in slumber that 
cold morning after they had been locked out of the prison, which to them was 
home. 

If you wish to prolong your investigation you may explore Lant Street, where Mr. 
Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen invited Mr. Pickwick to meet several distinguished 
members of their profession. You may investigate the Dover Road, and find out 
whether Mr. F.’s aunt’s asseverations with regard to its milestones holds good in the 
present day: you may lounge along Horsemonger Lane—now called the Union Road 
—and see where Chivery & Co. sold snuff and tobacco, and you may stroll in the New 
Kent Road, not for the purpose of “knocking ’em,”’—according to Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, who is likely to be well informed on these points, that is best accomplished 
in the Old—but in order that you may view Webb’s County Terrace. This is a notable 
place. It has but little changed since poor little David Copperfield sat down on 
a doorstep here, after he had had his box and his half-guinea stolen. Here the poor 
little fellow wept over his misfortunes, and hence he began his memorable walk 
to Dover, so full of adventure and misfortune, but which eventually ended so happily 
with his arrival at his aunt’s and his warm welcome by Miss Betsy Trotwood, Janet 
and Mr. Dick. Doubtless Charles Dickens and William Makepeace Thackeray 
have done more than any one else to invest our ordinary London with an air of 
romance, and to give a supreme interest to our commonplace streets, and throw 
an indescribable charm around our workaday world. What a debt of gratitude we 
owe to these cunning magicians who have invested so much intellectual capital in 
the grimy bricks and mortar of the Metropolis, from which we are ever drawing an 
inexhaustible income of perpetual delight ! 

The free shows of London are practically endless. Moreover, they come in the 
course of your usual life and in the way of your ordinary avocations. Probably we 
all know what it is to have a great desire to attend some particular function or to be 
present at some special entertainment. We use all our influence, we do mean things, 
we contrive, we intrigue, and leave no stone unturned, in order that we may get an 
invitation or be furnished with a ticket. Possibly these preparations involve us in 
an immensity of trouble, put us under lasting obligations to people we do not like, and 
cause us no end of misery and inconvenience. And when the great event comes off 
it frequently is not successful. We find the entertainment by no means came up to 
our expectation, we have a strong idea that we did not make the impression we ought, 
we have a dim idea that we have been snubbed, and are half convinced we have made 
fools of ourselves at an enormous expense. ‘The philosophers of the Chuzzlewittian 
School, however, know better: they do not seek for their shows, but they have their 
shows brought to them ; they do not make a business of pleasure, but they make a 
pleasure of business ; they lead, so to speak, a sandwich life, and they take the ham 
of amusement between the bread of their usual avocations, and find the judicious 
combination of the two in the highest degree satisfactory. 

But stay! It suddenly strikes me all this is somewhat beside the subject. I 
did not lure you into a pleasant walk through the streets of London in order that 


I might preach unto you a sermon. I had no intention of making a “ quick 
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change,” and suddenly abandoning the cap and bells and assuming the preacher’s 
robe. If I so far forgot myself as to fancy that you might be either Sandford or 
Merton and I Mr. Barlow, I sincerely apologise. I feel something like the professor 
who gave a lecture on astronomy, and reached the end of his discourse and the 
limit of his time to discover he had only achieved the unfinished description of a 
new telescope stand. I find myself compelled to stop—doubtless to the intense 
joy of my readers—when I am only on the very threshold of my subject. I may 
perchance have something further to say about free shows later on. Meantime, I 
think the question, “Shall Jonas Chuzzlewit have a statue?” may be answered in 
the affirmative. Don’t you ? 
J. AsHBy-STERRY. 


A TEST OF AFFECTION, 
CHAPTER I. 


OURISTS, press correspondents, capitalists, and those seeking 
employment in South Africa, rarely cross the belt of country 
stretching between the western and eastern railway systems of 
the Cape Colony. The main roads that lead to diamonds and 
gold do not pass by the quaint valleys of the Stormberg, the 
plains of Cathcart, and the rich forests of Amatola. The frontier 
bordering on Pondoland, Basutoland, and the Transkei generally, 

is sparsely peopled by English and by old-world Dutch folk, whose virtues and whose 
prejudices are survivals from a time gone by. ‘The God-fearing race of farmers, who 
begin and end each day in Bible-reading, and who attend the achtmaal each quarter 
with undeviating punctuality, are the most uncompromising supporters of the Africander 
Bund, and maintain, unslaked, all their former aversion towards the English race. 
In those parts of South Africa where English capital has dulled the prejudices of the 
Boer farming population, race hatred is seldom expressed and is distinctly on the 
wane. On the eastern frontier, however, where the level of intelligence and the habits 
of life are deplorable and sordid, the old stolid race antipathy lives and thrives. The 
Boer farmer of these parts is a strange survival. As yet he has not been bitten 
by the microbe of unrest. He has learned no English. His sheep are scabby, 
and he resents the adoption of regulations against disease in cattle or in sheep as 
contrary to the will of God. An all-wise Providence sends the pestilence to the 
sheep. Interference with the designs of the Most High is accounted im,‘ous. If 
sheep survive a hard winter, it is God’s mercy; if they die, it is His will. Farmers 
owning thousands of morgen of land live in sordid discomfort. Their darksome and 
ill-ventilated houses are smeared with cow-dung as carpet for the floor and dado 
for the walls. Dear bread, cheap brandy, infected sheep, and the Kaffir population 
held under by the firm precepts of Mosaic law, form the four points of their political 
creed. 

In such soil as this grew the family of Piet Villiers (pronounced Filgee). But 
Piet was a rare specimen of a Cape Dutchman. Perhaps the French blood in his 
veins made the difference. At all events, the difference was there, and the neighbours 
knew it. He bred horses, and owned a magazine rifle long before the rest of the 
country side had anything better than the old roer. He was a sportsman, too, and 
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never shot the rows of partridges as they roosted on the garden-fence in misty 
March mornings. Oom Piet was a loyal Boer, and had a heart big enough to 
match his big, homely body. 

When the Zulu trouble hung over South Africa, he and his son Adrian left 
the farm and his little daughter, and made for Natal. He arrived on the Buffalo 
river in time to take part in the bloody rout at Isandlwana, escaped down Fugitives 
Drift, and crossed the river with Melville and Coghill. He had fought as a good 
Dutchman can fight; and, seeing the day was lost, he looked at Adrian panting 
by his side and thought of his little blue-eyed Sannie far away. And he thought 
of his dead wife, whom he had laid in the ground under the big willow-tree only 
the year before. If anything happened to him the children would have no father, 
and then who would be father and mother to them? So he gripped Adrian by the 
wrist and tore down the cruel steep, braining, with the butt-end of his rifle, one 
stalwart ring kop, whose stabbing assegai was ready poised when the Dutchman’s 
smashing blow drove the Zulu’s snuff-spoon into his brain. 

The events of that burning January day changed Piet Villiers. He had always 
been an affectionate father as fathers go, and he had never disliked the English. 
But when the Buffalo river was crossed, the steep cliff climbed, and Helpmakaar 
finally reached in safety, he found himself looking at Adrian, whose face was wet 
with heat and red with the blood of the Zulu soldier Piet had killed, in a way 
different from any glance he had ever previously bestowed on the young Boer. He 
loved the lad, and only discovered the depth of his affection after passing through 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

And he loved the English too. Piet had seen Captain Younghusband with his 
dwindling company, facing nine hundred resolute and picked soldiers, with a smile 
on his face. Piet had shouted to the Captain to follow him, but the gallant 
Englishman pointed to Cetywayo’s young men, and said that he had an engagement 
that occupied him for the present. When Piet started off, Younghusband shook 
his hand, said nothing, and went on with the killing. Piet heard, as he turned 
away, the thud of the assegais as they struck through the cloth tunics of the English, 
and here and there struck a button or a bone. Tommy Atkins used language Piet 
did not understand, but the acts of Tommy he fully grasped; and, though he both 
felt, and afterwards said, that the English rvoot-neks were gaza, or lunatic fellows not 
to retire before it was too late, English pluck and stedfastness entered into his soul, 
and, from January 23rd, 1879, until the day of the event that further tested his 
affection for Adrian, to be of English race was to Piet Villiers a valuable letter 
of introduction. 

Piet’s farm is called Modder-fontein. It lies in a valley broadly spread between 
two respectable ranges of mountains. In Russia a mountain is an eminence over 
which you! cannot step. In the Cape anything is a mountain the elevation of which 
exceeds 2000 feet. In Switzerland gooo feet are left below before you reach 
your mountain. The Pamirs are 12,000 feet above the sea, and a very considerable 
approach to heaven is necessary before the coveted title of M.A.C. is acquired. The 
Modder-fontein mountains range from 3000 to 5000 feet in height. As to the farm 
itself, it is a pleasing contrast to the dreary sheep-runs, with their pig-stye for a farm- 
house, which form the general run of the agricultural domains of the Cape Colony. 
Trees and water make the difference. People talk of Modder-fontein all over the 
Colony. Even at Cape Town it is known to the statesmen who combine the 
government of a territory larger than some empires, with the practice of principles 
smaller than those ruling the conduct of many retail shops. Well for these statesmen 
Modder-fontein exists, with its wood and its water, for it is a long way off; and 
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when Cyril Daunt arrived from England, with tan boots, turned-up trousers, and 
recent recollections of a terrible tripos, in which he had painfully wrangled ninth in 
order of merit, he received from the Commissioner of Harbour Lights a letter of 
introduction to Piet Villiers of Modder-fontein. Globe-trotters always reached 
Modder-fontein sooner or later. 

On a burning afternoon in March 1892, Cyril Daunt was driving in the “ spider” 
he had hired at Queenstown up the avenue, lined with aloes and blue gums, leading 
to the farmhouse. He was dressed in a tweed Norfolk jacket, with leather shoulder- 
patches, knickerbockers, and shooting-gaiters. “New chum” was written in his 
fresh, fair complexion, and in the wash-leather lining of his pockets. 

Piet Villiers, with Adrian and Sannie, were sitting in the stoep talking of the 
potato crop, when the “ spider,” visible for half a mile, approached. 
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Cyril descended, saying : 
“T hope you had my telegram ; for I must be taking you by storm.” 

Piet replied, ‘Yes, we have looked for you for an hour past. I suppose you 
out-spanned at Vander Byl’s, and they kept you. Anyway, I welcome all Englishmen, 
and hope you will stay a month or two. This is my daughter Sannie. Adrian, my 
son, see to Mr. Daunt’s things. Adonis will take the trunk.” 

Adonis was a hideous Hottentot, whose fine set of teeth were usually displayed 
like an open piano. After Cyril had greeted the family, he retired to his room, 
wondering greatly at the quiet ease with which he was received, and the extreme 
simplicity of all the appointments of the farmhouse. Ne carpet lay on the boarded 
floor ; and Cyril thought to himself, as he changed his Norfolk jacket for a dress-jacket 
and trousers, “If the larder is as bare as the floor, I shall do badly! ’Pon my 
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word, I could eat the Dutchman, or, at any rate his pretty daughter ! 
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When Cyril was ready, he looked well—quite as well as if he were going to dine 
on the Terrace at Homburg. 

As it was, the simple-minded old Dutchman gave a shrewd glance of surprise 
when Cyril entered the long low dining-chamber, where portraits of President Kruger 
and General Joubert, with the Lord’s Prayer worked as a sampler, were the only 
ornaments on the walls. “ 

“ Hope I haven’t kept you waiting, Mr. Villiers,” said Cyril, pronouncing the name 
Villiers in the English fashion. 

“Oh no, sir; but dinner’s ready. Sannie, tell Adonis to bring it.” 

After a long grace in Dutch, a big haunch of springbok venison, larded with 
bacon, steeped in vinegar, and bathed in a stout brown gravy, made its appearance. 
Cyril remained standing, as he observed that Sannie did not seat herself. 

“Come, sit down,” said Piet, in a tone of decision which left him no choice; and 
Sannie deftly served the three men. 

Cyril was not comfortable ; but, being too hungry to protest, he made an excellent 
meal on springbok, Cape gooseberry 
jam, and a cup of atrocious tea. 

After dinner the men went 
into the stoep, where Cyril 
pulled out his cigarette. case 
as soon as Sannie joined 
them. 

“What is that pretty box, 
Mr. Daunt ?” she said. 

“Oh, it’s a cigarette case, 
more than a hundred years 
old. It was a snuff-box until 
lately ; but people don’t take 
snuff now, you know, Miss 
Sannie.” 

“Do let me see it, please, 
in my own hands,” said the 
girl. . 
It was of Dresden porce- 
lain, oblong, with gold mount- 
ings and decorations of Chinese 
objects in gold on a black 4 
ground. Inside the lid was a 
miniature of a beautiful young 
woman in a very low dress. 

“Tt was my _ great-great- 
grandmother’s,” said Cyril in 
explanation, as he saw Sannie { 
slightly frown as she glanced § 
at the miniature. ‘They used 
to dress like that, at least the 
women did, when the men | 
took snuff.” % 

Adrian had remained very “~ 
quiet all through dinner, studying 
this dainty butterfly from over the sea. — 

Voi. I.—No. 1. 6 
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“ Did your men do nothing more but take snuff?” said the Dutch lad. 

Old Piet glanced at his boy with approval. 

“Oh ! they used to hunt and race, and fought sometimes—in fact, always. ‘There 
has been a Daunt in the army for six generations. One was killed at Waterloo, 
when we thrashed the French; and one was found dead at Isandula”-—so he 
pronounced the name of the “Hill of the Little Hand ”—with a ring of dead 
niggers around him.” 

Piet pricked up his ears, and asked quietly: “ And can you ride and fight, too, 
Mr. Daunt?” 

“Well, I can ride a bit, but as to fighting—I’m going into Parliament, don’t 
you know, so I’m not likely to see much more than a row when the poll is 
declared.” 

All this was Greek to his hearers; but Cyril was a good-hearted fellow. 
He took pains to explain himself, and in a short time he had begun to make 
his way into the good graces of all three, especially of Sannie. He soon changed 
the subject from himself and his doings and hopes, to Modder-fontein and _ its 
owner. 

“Ja,” said Piet, “thirty years ago this place was bare veldt. My father brought 
the first willow slip from Cape Town! ‘Then came the poplars; and there are fine 
big dams away up the Kloof. Every year we plant ten thousand trees, and already I 
am selling posts to the railway.” 

As they talked on, the sun sank below the horizon in a mist of purple light. 
The stars came out, and the veldt fires, lit by the Kaffirs, illuminated the distant 
hills. 

“Let us come inside,” said Piet. ‘Sannie, girl, sing to the English kerle.” 
And the girl sang two or three old songs, with a fresh and sweetly resonant voice, 
accompanying herself on the old piano. 

Adrian and his father smoked Boer tobacco, which half choked Cyril ; but Sannie 
did not seem to mind it. Piet was never so happy as when he was talking about 
sheep with his boy, so he left Cyril and Sannie to entertain each other. Cyril 
quickly removed the last barrier of shyness from the girl, as he took his place at 
the piano and sang first a Spanish muleteer’s ballad, and then, “Do ye ken John 
Peel,” with such verve and spirit that Sannie joined in the chorus, clapped her hands 
and laughed aloud. 

“Bring the book, Sannie,” said Piet; and Sannie brought the big Bible. 
Piet read two chapters from the Prophet Isaiah, and prayed a long prayer. Cyril’s 
knees ached when he rose from his devotions. ‘Thus closed the evening—a 
new range of experience for Cyril; but as he retired, he felt he had enjoyed 
himself enormously. 





CHAPTER II. 


WHEN he turned out in the morning, no one was stirring. A cup of tea with the 
saucer placed over the cup was on the table in the sitting-room, also a cold partridge 
and some brown and clammy bread. Just as he was eying these viands with a 
hungry longing, Sannie entered, with her fair hair blown about her face and her 
blue eyes sparkling with fun. In her apron she brought fourteen eggs, which she 
laid on the table. 

“Now, Mr. Daunt,” said the girl, “make haste and eat your breakfast. You 
and Adrian are to go up the big Kloof to the rocks and shoot a few partridges—that 
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is, if you can,” she added saucily. ‘ Adonis is catching the horses, and they will 
be saddled up in ten minutes. 

Cyril sat down and ate heartily, talking to the girl as if he had known her all 
his life. ‘They quickly became confidential. He told her of his ’Varsity successes 
and of his lady mother and two sisters, and how he was making a trip round the 
world before the General Election. And she told him of her father and brother, and 
how dear they were to each other: of the old Zulu days and the terrors she suffered 
when Piet and Adrian were away at the war; of how she had been to school at 
Grahamstown and had learnt the gentle English ways from her mistress, who was 
an angel of light who could do anything under the sun except a mean action. 
She told Cyril of the ball she attended at Queenstown in the Town Hall, and there 
was not one dance she did not dance, beside three that were not on the programme! 
Then Adrian came in. 

“Now, Mr. Daunt, come on, get your gun. Father has to go to the sheep-dip, 
as the herd has just brought word that scab has broken out.” 

Cyril quickly mounted a horse that had never been groomed in its life. One 
stirrup iron was suspended by a leather, the other by a piece of raw hide called a 
reim. ‘Vhe snaffle reins were stiff with a hundred soakings in the rain ; the bit and 
stirrup irons were red with rust, and the saddle was two sizes too large for the animal 
that Cyril bestrode. 

The two young men galloped away together. Sannie, shielding her eyes from 
the sun with one hand, waved farewell with her handkerchief. She sighed, yet 
wondered that she sighed, as she walked away towards the calves which claimed her 
attention. 

In an hour’s time, the two young men, who were followed by a brace of good- 
looking pointers, had risen fifteen hundred feet, and found themselves in a succession 
of rocky valleys, with grass growing scantily between the boulders. They got on 
famously, Adrian telling Cyril as they rode along the story of Insandlwana, and how 
his father had saved his life, and how ever since 1879 he felt repugnance to parting 
even for a day either with Sannie or himself. 

“T don’t know what would happen to the old man if anything went wrong with 
either of us,” said Adrian. 

Then they dismounted, allowed the reins to hang down on the necks of the horses, 
called in the dogs, and began the day’s sport. One of the dogs pointed at a covey 
quite three hundred yards distant, and many feet below. Quietly the sportsmen 
descended, crept up, and the birds rose as only South African partridges can rise— 
with the flight of grouse. Adrian got a right and left. Cyril missed with his 
second barrel. Nettled at his failure, he missed with both barrels next time, 
when, after a further climb, they put up the same covey, Adrian again grassing 
both his birds. 

“Take your time,” said Adrian ; and Cyril, gulping down his annoyance, answered 
cheerily, and was rewarded when an hour’s further search discovered a fine covey of 
thirteen birds, two of which fell to him, Adrian failing to kill with one barrel, but 
the bird sailing away with hanging legs. 

Cyril, in the turnips, was by no means a bad partridge shot ; but these Stormberg 
Krantzes, with the heavy climbs and steep declivities to be negotiated for every 
bird bagged, surprised and even irritated him. Cyril’s gun was as good as Purdey 
knew how to make—a hammerless self-ejector of the most recent build, with barrels 
quite equal to the apocryphal efforts of Joe Manton. Adrian’s weapon was a 
breechloader, it is true, but with loose hammers of the good days of old. Cyril 
had every advantage that money and art could give. Adrian was endued with 
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all those benefits that accrue from an ancestry that never squandered their eyesight 
by reading at night, or shattered their nerves by study, excess, or luxury. 
And so it turned out that the young men began to shoot “jealous,” as young 
men will. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I think that really was my bird,” said Cyril, 
puffing and panting after Adrian, who was as cool as when he started from the 
homestead. 

“Nay, nay,” said Adrian; “you shot below him, and I wiped your 
eye.” 

“T)—n,” said Cyril under his breath—of which he had not much to spare. “I 
wish I had this oaf in Norfolk: we should see where the eye-wiping came in.” ‘They 
were not in Norfolk, but on the Stormberg range in Cape Colony, and the disparity 
between the two continued until Cyril was fairly beaten. 

“Let us go to the horses and eat,” said Adrian. 

His companion was only too glad. Out of twelve and a half brace of birds 
he had only contributed four brace to the bag. The Dutchman had beaten him 
by two to one, and he thought with dismay of Sannie’s contempt. At last they 
reached the horses, and Adrian detached a parcel of hard-boiled eggs and springbok 
sandwiches from the dees of his saddle. The place they had chosen for their 
meal was a big slab rock split into deep fissures, and looking over a wide 
extent of Kaffir land shimmering under the sun. Overhead, two or three aasvogels 
circled in the blue vault, and rock rabbits peeped out timidly from the crannies 
around. 

After a hasty luncheon and a sip of peach brandy largely diluted with water from 
a mountain brook, Cyril became more at peace with himself and mankind. Adrian’s 
quiet and even phlegmatic assumption of complete superiority ceased to gall him 
as it had done. His own sense of indisputable superiority at all points over his 
companion faded into the satisfaction of physical ease. 








“T’ve shot very badly to- 
day,” said Cyril. 

“You shot your best, 
probably,” replied his com- 
panion. 

“ Hang it, man,” rejoined 
the Englishman; “I never 
shot worse in my life.” And 
then, taking up his gun, he 
4 let fly at a dassie or rock 
4 rabbit that poked his nose 
out into the sun, and fell 
fa victim to his curiosity. 
“The ‘boys’ like dasstes,” 
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said Adrian; “ but they are 
difficult to find, as they always creep away unless shot dead ; there, there !” he cried, 
as the dassie dragged himself to the brink of a deep cleft in the slab rock on which 
the sportsmen sat, and suddenly disappeared. 

“ Dead for a ducat!” said Cyril, springing up. “T’ll get the brute. Your sister 
will like the skin, perhaps.” 

Adrian smiled. A dassée is not a cleanly beast, and is generally swarming with 
vermin. Cyril walked to where the coney had disappeared, and gazed down the 
cleft in the rock. 
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“He’s dead as a door-nail,” said the Englishman. “All that is wanted is to 
let oneself down between the two rocks, strike a match, and pick up the animal 
which is at the bottom.” 

* Don’t you try it,” said Adrian. ‘ You may go down and never get up. These 
rock holes are deceitful. Let me go, if you really want the dassze; but it isn’t 
worth while. You shall get a buck to-morrow, and my father would never forgive 
me if you hurt yourself.” 

Cyril gave way on the earnest solicitations of his companion ; and the latter, 
taking off his coat, let himself down between the two faces of rock, which were 
not two feet apart, and apparently approached each other the lower he descended. 
Cyril stood at the edge and watched Adrian laboriously making his way down, 
until he could only see the head of the adventurous Boer. Suddenly Adrian 
disappeared with a cry, and Cyril heard a thud and a groan. 

“ Adrian, Adrian!” he cried in alarm, calling him by the name Sannie and his 
father had employed during the one night that he had been among them. But 
Cyril could hear nothing. He lay on his chest, craned over the cranny in the 
rock, lit fusees and threw them down. At last one of the fusees touched an object, 
which turned out to be Adrian’s head ; for the pain of the burn revived him from 
his faint. A feeble voice emerged from the rock sepulchre. “ Daunt,” it cried ; 
“T’m badly hurt: my thigh is broken, I think, and I can’t move up or down. Quick 
to Modder-fontein, bring men, ropes, and tell father to come.” 


























CHAPTER III. 


SANNIE was making cakes on the dining-room table. With sleeves turned up, her 
pretty hands and arms were white with flour as she hummed incorrectly the tune 
of “Jan Peel” as she called it. The door and windows were open, but not a breath 
of wind was stirring. No sound was to be heard except the long-drawn piping of 
a spreuw, or Cape starling, and the twittering of the long-tailed finks, as they bustled 
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about their pendulous nests hanging from the willows by the water side. Poor 
Sannie was thinking of the quiet-voiced Englishman and the glimpse into larger 
lives that she had gained the evening before. She wondered whether he would 
tell her more of his sisters, and whether they had to feed calves and make cakes 
on hot days, when it would be so.much nicer to go to the garden-seat under 
the tall poplars and read “ Under Two Flags” until the tinkling of the bell told 
of the home-coming sheep, and of the close of another day so like the last. Still, 
she was very happy. Her father and Adrian were good to her. She was thrown 
very much into the society of her father and brother; for the neighbours had 
manners and customs that she had learned to dislike when at school at Grahams- 
town. Never were three people more united than Piet and his children. As 
Sannie mused and dreamed, and punched and moulded the paste that she was 
making, the hoofs of a galloping horse were heard coming down the Kloof 
path. She ran out and saw Cyril just alighting from his horse. He took one 
of her floury hands and held it tight, looking firmly into her eyes, and said, “ Is 
your father at home ?” 

“No. Why do you hold my hand and look so strange ?” 

He relinquished his grasp, and, speaking quietly, said, “Where is your father ? 
He is wanted. Adrian 
wants him.” 

“ Adrian wants him? 
Why? Tell me, sir? Is 
: Adrian wounded? You 
have shot him? ‘Tell me 
at once, at once.” 

Cyril took her hand 
again. He had not intended 
to disclose the catastrophe 
that had befallen Adrian ; 
but the girl behaved like a 
woman, There seemed little 
likelihood of a scene, which 
he dreaded, as all good 
Englishmen dread the dis- 
play of emotion. 

Holding her hand tightly, 
he told her the truth. 
“Adrian slipped down a 
crevice in the rocks where 
we were breakfasting. I 
can’t say how far down ; 
he is out of sight; I should 
think twenty feet: he is 
hurt; cannot move ; wants 
men, ropes,. and — his 
father.” 

Sannie was pale, but 
fully mistress of herself. 
In two minutes she had 
JS Crompton) given the necessary orders. 
Adonis was sent on Cyril’s 
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horse to fetch his master from the sheep-dip. When Piet Villiers arrived at the 
homestead all was ready—ropes, men, a flask of brandy, some lint and cotton-wool, 
karosses, a couple of pillows, and a plank. 

“ May I come, father ?” 

“ No, daughter; remain here and see your brother’s room is prepared.” 

she sorrowfully watched the cavalcade as it rode off, and then went into Adrian’s 
room to make ready ‘for the injured man. In half an hour she employed herself 
in a hundred little ways preparing for the sufferer. She picked some fresh red roses 
from the garden and placed them by the bed; she laid a plate of naartjis, or green 
mandarin oranges, ready in case Adrian should be thirsty. When this was done, 
she looked out to see if the rescue party were in sight. Then she reflected that 
they could not be back for three hours—that is, at sundown. So she went to her 
own room, and changed her dress to a simple serge and a white apron, as being 
more suitable for sick nursing. She smiled as she saw the paste she had been 
making, hardened on her hands and arms. ‘The sudden disaster had driven away 
all thought of trifles. She looked out again,—no sign. ‘Two hours passed slowly, 
then three, four, five, six. It was past nine o’clock, and no news, no sign. Sannie 
began to cry. Then she was angry with herself, and sat down to eat something 
and make herself a cup of tea. As she was sadly putting the things away, Adonis 
rode up and, cap. in hand, grinning as usual, gave her a pencil note from Cyril. It 
ran as follows :— 


“DEAR Miss VILLIERS,— 

“Your father wishes me to ask you to send Hendrick at once for the two 
masons who left the sheep-dip yesterday. He will find them. They are to come 
here at once with their tools. Your brother is wedged in over his hips, and cannot 
be extricated with the ropes. He is held fast. He is sensible, and sends you his 
love, and tells you all will be right in a hour or two. Also your father wishes you 
to send by Adonis, candles, food, and a Bible. 

“T think it is kinder to tell you, on my own account, that your brother’s position is 
very serious. You will need all your courage, alone as you are. 
“In deepest sympathy, yours sincerely, 
“CyriL Daunrt.” 


When Sannie read: this letter, she turned to Adonis and questioned 
him. 

‘Ja, Missie, Baas Adrian very bad place, much paining. Old Baas very sad. He 
talk all the time with Baas Adrian. English Baas sad; I very afraid, Missie. Plenty 
spooks (ghosts) up the Kloof this time.” 

Sannie did as she was told, and the night passed somehow. Adonis was sent 
back with provisions, candles and the Bible, and Sannie set herself to wait and watch 
for the return of Hendrick from his quest for the masons. At six in the morning 
he came back saying that one of the men had gone off to King Williams Town, 
and the other was drunk at the Dordrecht inn; but he brought some crowbars, 
masons’ chisels, jumpers, and suitable hammers. 

Sannie felt that the time had come when she might join the relief party. Hendrick, 
carrying the masons’ implements, soon followed her on horseback, and taking the 
lead, tracked the party to the valley where the accident had happened. She soon 
saw them up on a high ledge or spur jutting out from the massif of the mountain. 
Springing from her horse, Sannie climbed to the place where the two white men 
and the four Kaffirs were congregated. None of them saw her. The two guns 
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the young men had used the day before were lying close to a deep crevice. The 
partridges were there in two heaps, as Adrian and Cyril had emptied them from their 
game bags for the purpose of counting them—one little heap, one big one. The 
Kaffir boys were squatting round a fire made of messe or dried cattle fuel, which they 
had fetched from the veldt below. Ropes and veims were lying about, as though 
useless. Cyril was lighting a cigarette from the ornate ancestral snuff-box; and 
Piet 

Piet was lying on the rock where he had lain all night on his chest, with his head 
bent down into the chasm. A lantern suspended from a line about twenty feet 
long, faintly illuminated with its feeble rays the mossy recesses of the rift in the rock. 
In the gloom there might be seen, pale and blood-stained, the upturned face of a 
man, huddled up at the bottom. ‘The eyes were wide open and bloodshot with the 
agony through which the poor fellow had passed during the long night. His thigh was 
broken and his forehead bruised and torn. The momentum of his fall had carried 
his hips past the narrow space between the two approaching ledges, and his body 
was thus suspended in the air. He could neither get up nor down. For five hours 
Piet Villiers had hauled in every possible direction, and only succeeded in giving his 
son, excruciating agony. The smallest of the Kaffirs was lowered where Adrian hung, 
but cried piteously to be hauled up. ‘The bats frightened him. He said they were 
spooks. Piet, himself a heavily built man, could not enter the chasm. All he was able 
to do was to talk to his son and cheer him through the long night as best he could. 
His heart stood still as he racked his brains for means to extricate him. Dynamite 
would only kill the man in shattering the rock. The space at the bottom of the 
crevice was approached only from above. During the last hour or two Piet saw 
that there was little hope of extrication, The masons’ tools were lowered to 
Adrian, and Piet asked him to try and chip away the rock that bound him fast 
in its death grip. Adrian was too weak to use the tools properly, though the click 
of the hammer and chisel was heard for a minute or two. Then they dropped 
—a fall of about eight feet. Piet listened and heard the faint voice of his son, 
but could only just distinguish what he said. He shuddered and groaned as he 
heard those words. Then he lowered a bottle of brandy and water, of which 
Adrian drank. 

It was just then that Sannie arrived. It jarred on her that Cyril was smoking. 
He coloured up and threw away his cigarette when he saw her. 

* Father,” said Sannie. 

“Go, girl, go home: go, go!” 

“Father, let me speak to Adrian.” 

Adrian heard the girl’s voice, and faintly called her by name. 

“ Adrian, darling Adrian,” she said, “I am coming to you.” 

“JT will not go home,” she cried, with eyes ablaze. ‘“ Lower me down there,” 
pointing to the fatal chasm. 

Seeing she was determined, Piet did as he was asked, and gently adjusting 
the rope under the girl’s shoulders, lowered her to where her brother was. But 
Sannie could not get down far enough. The walls of the chasm approached 
each other right and left of the crevice where Adrian was caught. She could 
only touch his shoulder with her foot. He held it with his right hand and 
said : 

“Sannie, I’m going away. It is not very bad. Take care of father.” 

“Holy Jesus, save Adrian. God, Father God, save my brother!” cried the 
girl. 

“Good-bye, Sannie”—he relinquished his hold of her foot. “Pull her up, 
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father,” he said, in something like his natural voice ; and then added, “Send her home, 
send her home.” 

Piet raised his daughter into the sunlight. She looked years older, and a grey 
tinge that spread over her face told of her choking pain. 

“ Mr. Daunt, take my daughter home,” said Piet. 

Cyril led the girl away. Piet ordered the Kaffirs to go back too, and he was 
left alone with his son and his sorrow. Piet was a strong man—a man as_ strong as 
iron. But as the Kaffir boys passed out of sight round the end of the valley, tears 
stood in his eyes, and there were drops of sweat upon his brow. Evidently he had 
some purpose in view. No one but he had heard what Adrian had said. Whatever 
it was, he had repeated it a hundred times. Piet knelt down and prayed. The 




















wind stirred his iron grey hair, and the vultures circled above, but not so far above 
as usual. The rock rabbits peeped out, unconscious of the tragedy ; there was no 
other sound. Asa cloud obscured the sun, Piet arose, took up Adrian’s gun, loaded 
both barrels, and knelt down again by the chasm. 

Adrian knew what was being done. 

“Thank you—thank you, father dear! Don’t flinch. Good-bye, father, dear 
father !” 

Piet aimed steadily at his son, and fired. 

A scream rose out of the jaws of the rock. Piet had only wounded Adrian: he 
had not killed him. 
“Quick, father—the other!” 
Piet fired again. This time there was no sound. 
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Piet lowered the lantern again. All was quiet: Adrian had gone to his long home. 
* * * * * + 
A Kaffir returned at midday, and as he climbed the rock, a cloud of aasvogels 
rose into the air. Piet never came home again. When they took away all that 
had been Piet Villiers, it was noticed that his hair was white. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 












































THE CLOUD IN THE PAMIRS. 








F, when these observations appear in print, there 
should happen to be an acrimonious and perhaps 
bellicose dispute between England and Russia, in 

= 3 regard to the ownership of the Pamirs and adjacent 
regions, it will have to be confessed that our diplomats 
are in some degree to blame for a crisis which they 
omitted to prevent. Of the blunders made on the 
Russian side, it is needless to speak; since those 
into which we ourselves have fallen amply suffice 
to explain any difficulties and dangers that beset us. 
d More than once the wrong thing has been achieved 
with extraordinary precision. Time after time the 
right course has been avoided with consummate 
dexterity. Whenever, in some lucid interval, a wise 
policy has been adopted for a season, it has gone 
out of fashion just when it began to answer. Often 
in India, occasionally at home, statesmen or soldiers have clearly discerned the nature 
of the problem; and have initiated measures which, pursued with energy and 
singleness of aim, might have led to a satisfactory solution years ago. But a definite 
and well-ordered policy has never been followed for long. Resolution has given way 
to doubt, doubt to indifference; the too frequent reaction being towards that form 
of political ineptitude not unfairly described as meddling and muddling. 

It was doubtless with an amiable design of confounding and discrediting the 
Conservative party, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in 1881, included among the 
papers presented to Parliament the minute written some three years earlier by 
Lord Lytton. Studied in the light of what has happened since, this notable document, 
instead of serving for a disparagement of the writer’s policy, might be quoted as a 
proof of his wisdom and foresight. In particular, there is a passage where Lord 
Lytton referred to the attempts which had been made, from time to time, to arrest 
the progress of Russia in Central Asia, by drawing a boundary line on the map—at 
Kizil Arvat or Merve, or Herat or Kandahar—and making any infringement of it 
a casus belli. Such a line, Lord Lytton pointed out, must needs be a variable one. 
Its rigidity would depend on the views and temperament of the Ministry in power at 
Westminster ; and there would thus be a constant temptation to an enemy to trespass. 
Russia, said Lord Lytton, would doubtless give any pledges that might be required 
of her, but she would blandly disregard the most solemn assurance whenever an 
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opportunity seemed to offer the means of doing so with impunity. “One of two 
results must follow,—either we should have to withdraw from our declarations, and 
allow Russia to continue an advance against which her assurances have prevented 
our properly securing ourselves, or else to go to war with her at the time selected 
by her as most disadvantageous to us.” 

It would be instructive to trace the attempts that have been made from time to 
time to erect that kind of “ideal rampart ”—the phrase is Gibbon’s—which Lord 
Lytton held to be worse than useless. In July 1865, a few weeks after the capture 
of Tashkend by General Tchernaieff, Earl Russell proposed that the Governments 
of England and Russia “ should exchange friendly representations” in regard to 
Central Asia; and by way of inviting confidence, His Lordship announced that 
Great Britain was determined to respect “the present state of possession” in that 
region. Moreover, Her Majesty’s Government was also resolved to respect the 
independence of the Shah. In a despatch to our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
Earl Russell expressed a hope that similar assurances would be given by the Emperor. 
At first Prince Gortchakoff evaded the question. ‘As a practical man,” he did 
not see what was to be gained by an interchange of assurances. As for the British 
Government’s determination to uphold the sovereignty of the Shah, this announce- 
ment the Prince said, with a touch of sarcasm, was highly gratifying to all concerned ; 
though, for his part, he never suspected that the English had any intention of 
encroaching on Persian territory. Without going into the whole history of the 
episode, it is enough to say that the only assurance Russia would give on this 
occasion was vague and ambiguous. The Caar, indeed, told Sir Andrew Buchanan 
that his Government had no ambitions in Central Asia, and that his sole policy was 
to “encourage commerce and civilisation.” But His Imperial Majesty added that 
“it was of course impossible to prevent collisions occurring, from time to time, 
between his troops and the inhabitants of these distant and barbarous countries.” 
The significance of this reservation was soon to be illustrated. In 1866 the Russians 
captured Khojend and Jizzak; in 1868 they stormed Samarkand and annexed the 
fertile valley of Zerafshan, the river that “ scatters gold.” 

In the early part of 1869, the question of a mutual agreement was reopened by 
the Earl of Clarendon, who proposed “ the recognition of some territories as neutral 
between the possessions of England and Russia, which should be the limit of those 
possessions and be scrupulously respected by both parties.” Having obtained from 
our Royal Geographical Society—which ought to have supplied more suitable 
material for the discussion—a map in which racial rather than political divisions 
were marked, the Russians promptly suggested that Afghanistan south of the Hindu 
Kush would serve as a neutral zone. This would have given Russia liberty to cross 
the Oxus and annex Balkh, while England could not even have made her influence 
felt in Cabul, Herat, or Kandahar. The monstrous nature of the suggestion was 
detected by the India Office before it became too late ; and the negociations, so far 
as a neutral zone was concerned, were dropped, even though the Russians offered to 
regard the whole of Afghanistan, as far north as the Oxus, as included in the zone. 

The admissions elicited by Mr. (afterwards Sir Douglas) Forsyth, during his official 
visit to Russia in the latter part of 1869, were not of much real value. The under- 
standing arrived at was rather a one-sided compact. While the Indian Government 
undertook to dissuade the Afghans from all and any aggression beyond their own 
borders, Russia merely promised to prevent the Bokharans from attacking Afghan 
territory. They did not promise to respect the integrity or independence of Shere 
Ali’s dominions ; and although General Kauffman, in November 1869, told Abdur 
Rahman, then a fugitive in Bokhara, that “ Russia was determined not to interfere 
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in the internai affairs of Afghanistan,” there was no pledge beyond vague assurances 
that this forbearance would be adhered to. For a long while, therefore, the under- 
standing between England and Russia, in regard to Afghanistan, amounted to very 
F little. England had promised to prevent Afghan expansion. Russia had promised 
to discountenance Bokharan aggression on Afghanistan. The high contracting powers, 
4 however, had not even agreed as to what was the boundary of Afghanistan. 

The doubt as to the boundary was in some measure removed by the Agreement 
of 1873. The proposals of the British Government were set forth in a despatch from 
Earl Granville to our Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Earl Granville wrote :— 





“For your Excellency’s more complete information I state the territories and 
boundaries which Her Majesty's Government consider as fully belonging to the Ameer 
of Cabul: viz.,— 

(1) Badakshan, with its dependent district Wakhan, from the Sarikal (Wood’s 
Lake) on the east to the junction of the Kokcha River with the Oxus (or 
Penjah) on the west, the stream of the Oxus thus forming the northern 
boundary of this Afghan province throughout its entire extent. 

(2) Afghan Turkestan, comprising the districts of Kunduz, Khulm and Balkh, the 
northern boundary of which would be the line of the Oxus from the junction 
of the Kokcha River to the fort of Khojah Saleh inclusive, on the high road 
from Bokhara to Balkh. Nothing to be claimed by the Afghan Ameer on 
the left bank of the Oxus below Khojah Saleh. 

(3) The internal districts of Aksha, Seripool, Maimena, Shibbergan and Andkoi, the 
latter of which would be the extreme Afghan frontier possession to the north- 
west, the desert beyond belonging to the independent tribes of Turcomans. 

(4) The Western Afghan frontier, between the dependencies of Herat and those of the 
Persian province of Khorassan, is well known, and need not here be defined.” 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING BOUNDARY PROPOSED IN 1872-3 
AND ACTUAL BOUNDARIES IN 1890. 
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The boundary line from Wood’s Lake westward to Badakshan is marked on the 
accompanying sketch.* In the first clause of the schedule certain words are printed 


* The boundaries shown are taken by permission from a map published in the ‘‘ Statesman’s 
Year Book.” 
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in italics. Owing to the error of a copyist, they are omitted from our Blue Book; a 
striking illustration of the careless ignorance with which the negociation was conducted 
by the authorities in England. Neither England nor Russia, however, has taken 
advantage of the omission; and it will suffice to say that the text of the British 
proposal, as printed above, is that recognised by both Governments. Strangely 
enough, General Sir John Adye, when, in a long letter to the Zimes (Oct. 17, 1892) 
he undertook “to expound the political and military aspect of the case,’ quoted 
this particular passage without the omitted words,—blissfully unconscious that his 
quotation, in the shape he gave it, conveys no meaning at all. ‘This, however, is 
a digression. After some demur, Earl Granville’s proposal was formally accepted 
by Prince Gortchakoff, in a despatch addressed to Count Brunnow, on Jan. 31, 1873, 
and officially communicated to our Foreign Minister a few days afterwards. Prince 
Gortchakoff wrote :— 


“The divergence which existed in our views was with regard to the frontiers 
assigned to the dominions of Shere Ali. The English Cabinet includes within them 
Badakshan and Wakhan, which, according to our view, enjoyed a certain independence. 
Considering the difficulty experienced in establishing the facts in all their details in 
those distant parts, considering the greater facilities which the British Government 
possesses for collecting precise data, and above all, considering our wish not to give 
to this question of detail greater importance than is due to it, we do not refuse to 
admit (#ous ne refusons pas @admettre) the line of boundary laid down by England.” 


Such was the oft-referred-to Agreement of 1873, sometimes spoken of as the 
Agreement of 1872. Diplomacy is a peculiar art. When two great Powers enter 
deliberately into a compact, after months, even years of discussion, it might be thought 
that the meaning of the pledges on both sides would be so transparent and sharply 
defined that any possibility of doubt would thenceforward be out of the question. 
But the Anglo-Russian Agreement, convention, understanding, or whatever else we 
may call it, of 1872-3, presents as many uncertainties as the most corrupt chorus 
ina Greek Play. There was nothing exact about it. A London cabman could have 
drafted a more lucid and less ambiguous bargain. 

The difficulty is twofold. As will presently be seen, a difference of opinion 
arose as to the boundaries, which the Agreement was supposed to define; and 
in the second place, there was a long dispute as to the obligations undertaken 
by England and Russia respectively in regard to the territory included within these 
boundaries. We may deal with the latter difficulty first. Although up to the end 
of 1873 there may be some question as to whether Russia was explicitly pledged 
to respect the integrity of Afghanistan, the remarks made by Prince Gortchakoff in 
a conversation he held with our Ambassador on Jan. 27th, 1874, did perhaps amount 
to what may be considered a definite statement. Lord A. Loftus wrote on the 
following day :— 


“As regards Afghanistan, His Highness repeated to me that the Imperial Govern- 
ment considered that kingdom to be beyond the sphere of their political action, and 
that, happen what might, in the internal state of that country the Imperial Government 
would not interfere.” 


This may sound altogether satisfactory; but the validity of the assurance was 
somewhat impaired by the historical memorandum drawn up by Prince Gortchakoff 
in the following April. ‘It has always been understood,” his Highness wrote, “that 
either party retained entire liberty of action and of judgment with respect to measures 
necessitated for its own security.” This is an opinion that it may be worth while 
to remember. It was recognised, His Highness went on to say, that, in the existing 
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state of affairs, it was impossible to regard the Russian and English frontiers in Central 
Asia as incapable of alteration. Nevertheless, His Highness added, certain points 
had been established by common consent, and these were :— 


“That it was desirable to preserve an intermediate zone between them (the 
Russian and the British empires in Asia), which should secure them from immediate 
contact. 

“That Afghanistan should constitute this intermediate zone, if its independence were 
secured on either side from all encroachment. 

“That the limits of the State should be recognised in accordance with the line 
agreed upon after a long negociation. 

“That the two Governments in their respective spheres of influence, England 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan, and Russia with the Khans of Bokhara and Khokand, 
should employ themselves, reciprocally, in preventing all aggressions on the part of 
any one of these chiefs against the independence of the other.” 


Such, said Prince Gortchakoff, were the definite bases of the understanding 
established between the two Governments. But the time was past when prevarication 
of this kind would be listened to with indifference or polite acquiescence. Lord 
Salisbury was now at the India Office; and when Prince Gortchakoff’s historical 
memorandum was sent to him, by the Earl of Derby, for information and report, 
he expressed an opinion which at once put the case in a true and proper light. 
The letter which the Indian Under-Secretary (Lord George Hamilton) was instructed 
to write in reply to the reference from the Foreign Office marks a new and happier 
phase in the history of the negociations. It demolished the insidious gloss which 
the Russians were striving to insert in the compact. It roundly rejected an inter- 
pretation which was as unwarrantable as it would be detrimental to English interests. 

To begin with, Lord Salisbury took exception to the phrase “ zone intermédiare.” 
The idea of a neutral zone, he said, had been, as far as the English Government 
was concerned, definitely abandoned in 1869. It is curious, by the way, that the 
Times should have recently published a map, professing to show a neutral zone 
under the Agreement of 1873. Having disposed of the fiction about a neutral 
or intermediate zone, Lord Salisbury went on to explain that the final agreement 
of the Russian Cabinet to the line of demarcation proposed by Lord Granville 
must and would be regarded merely as “the recognition of a fact which had never 
really admitted of question.” A memorandum based on Lord Salisbury’s letter 
was sent to the Russian Government and laid before the Czar. On February 15th, 
1876, Prince Gortchakoff wrote to the Russian Ambassador in England :— 


“ Have the goodness to inform His Excellency (Lord Derby), by order of our August 
Master, that we entirely agree in the conclusion that, while maintaining, on either side, 
the arrangement come to as regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to remain 
outside the sphere cf Russian action, the two Cabinets should regard as terminated the 
discussions relative to the intermediate zone.” 


This, of course, though a retreat from the position taken up by Prince Gortchakoff 
in April 1874, was not enough. Indeed, a new assumption was introduced: to wit, 
that the Russian promise to respect the integrity of Afghanistan was conditional on 
a promise, alleged to have been given by England, to practise similar forbearance. 
Before long, moreover, it came to the knowledge of the Indian Government that 
the Russians were intriguing in Cabul; and this was followed by the advance of 
two Russian columns towards the Afghan frontier. These measures, M. de Giers 
subsequently maintained, “Russia had as much right to take, in view of the 
impending risk of war, as Great Britain had had to bring Indian troops to Malta.” 
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Without attempting anything like a summary of the negociations which these “ special 
measures” led up to, I may briefly give the result. In August 1878 our Chargé 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg, acting under instructions from Lord Salisbury (now Foreign 
Secretary) wrote to M. de Giers, pointing out that for the past ten years, Russia 
had stood pledged to an attitude of absolute non-intervention in the affairs of 
Afghanistan, and that England, with the approval and concurrence of Russia, has 
during the same period, exercised a proper and legitimate influence at Cabul. 
“In other words,” Mr. (now Sir Francis) Plunkett wrote, “whilst Russia has bound 
herself to abstain from exercising influence of any kind in Afghanistan, the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been, in the interests of peace, to exercise an influence 
which should be unchallenged and paramount.” At the same time, Sir Francis 
quoted, seriatim, the various assurances which had been given by Russia. The 
reply of M. de Giers is dated Livadia, Sept. 8, 1878. He wrote :— 


“While acknowledging the perfect accuracy of the quotations made, I can only 
confirm what I have already had the honour of saying to you: that the dispositions 
of the Imperial Government in regard to the Central Asian question, of which those 
quotations reproduce the expression, have necessarily been affected by the political 
condition in which we were placed by England during the recent crisis in the East. 
But under the present circumstances those dispositions are the same as formerly, 
and are not of a nature to give rise to any distrust on the part of the English 
Government.” 


This was accepted by Lord Salisbury as an admission that all the former 
promises of Russia had “recovered their validity.” Towards the end of the year 
Count Schouvaloff wrote that His Majesty the Czar was “disposed to observe 
all the arrangements relative to Central Asia then concluded between Russia and 
England.” To this, Lord Salisbury replied that when the Russian mission then 
in Cabul was withdrawn, Her Majesty’s Government would consider that all engage- 
ments on both sides with respect to Afghanistan and Central Asia retained their 
obligatory character. 

From this time forward there could be no question as to the general obligations 
imposed by the Agreement of 1873. In 1884 it was taken as the basis on which the 
north-western boundary of Afghanistan was to be settled. There is no need to go 
into the story of that settlement now. The disputes that arose while it was in pro- 
gress led to an actual conflict between Russians and Afghans ; and a still more serious 
collision between England and Russia was only averted by measures variously 
described as consummate statecraft, lamentable vacillation, or abject surrender. 
Whichever phrase may be correct, most people will hope that, if there is to be 
another boundary delimitation, it will be managed differently. 

Having shown, in a general way, the meaning of the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
of 1873, we may proceed to consider its application to the Pamirs. As already 
stated, the text of the Agreement makes the stream flowing from Wood’s Lake 
the boundary of Afghanistan. We may conveniently call this stream Wood’s Oxus. 
Unfortunately, Wood’s Oxus does not represent an actual boundary, as will be seen 
from the accompanying sketch map, in which are shown the natural limits of the 
various districts abutting on the Pamirs. In October 1883 it came to the knowledge 
of the Russian Government that the Afghans had occupied Shighnan, which lies 
for the most part—as will be seen from our sketch—to the north of Wood’s Oxus. 
“In this manner,” the St. Petersburg Movoe Vremya observed, “that which Russia 
endeavoured to prevent has nevertheless been accomplished—the Russian and 
Afghan frontier has become conterminous.” In the following December the Russian 
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Government brought the matter to the notice of our Ambassador, and gave him a 
memorandum protesting against the Ameer’s proceedings as an arbitrary act, in 
flagrant violation of the Granville-Gortchakoff agreement. 


THE COUNTRY ABOUT THE UPPER OxUS 
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The British Foreign Office, after some little delay, mildly replied that the Ameer 
looked on Shighnan and Roshan as an integral part of Badakshan, “which was 
formally declared in 1872-3 to belong to Afghanistan.” Lord Granville, however, was 
willing to have the question inquired into by a Joint Commission, though he objected 
to the Russian demand that, before anything was done, the status guo ante should 
be restored. It was for the Commission, he said, to decide “whether the status guo 
ante had been in any way departed from.” No definite settlement was effected 
at the time; but some little while afterwards the Afghan Ameer was given to 
understand that we could not support his pretensions in Shighnan. ‘Though this 
fact does not appear to be generally known, it is nevertheless perfectly true. It 
does not follow, however, that the Russians have a reversionary right to Shighnan, 
and their inclinations in this direction are undisguised. The establishment of their 
outposts on the Pamirs, the collision between Cossacks and Afghans last year, on 
the borders of Shighnan, and the signs of renewed activity visible this spring, all 
point to a crisis which may before long become acute. 

Various arguments have been put forward in reply to Russia’s claims. It is 
sometimes alleged that the Agreement of 1873 did not specify any particular branch 
of the Oxus as the boundary of Afghanistan, and that as the Ak-tash (white stone), 
or Ak-su (white water), in its lower course called the Murghabi (bird-water), is now 
believed to be the main stream of the “majestic river,’—as Matthew Arnold calls 
the yellow Oxus—we might take this as the boundary agreed on. By others it is 
contended that, as Russia agreed to recognise Badakshan as an integral part of 
the Ameer’s dominions, and as Shighnan and Roshan are and were dependent 
on Badakshan, these districts may be claimed for the Afghans, without reference 
to the course of the Oxus. Both views are, to a certain extent, supported by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. Writing in 1874, he expressed a hope that the Aksu-Murghabi, 
being the main stream of the Oxus, would in all future maps be adopted as the 
definite frontier of Afghanistan. At the same time he remarked that, as Russia 
had conceded the Afghan claims to Badakshan and Wakhan, she was bound to 
accept a line which would include the acknowledged dependencies of Badakshan. 
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Unfortunately, it is impossible to endorse this opinion. We are very ready to 
assert that Russia always breaks through her engagements whenever it suits her ; 
but this is not an example which England can afford to imitate. The words of the 
Granville-Gortchakoff Agreement, when the omitted portion is supplied, allow of but 
one candid interpretation—namely, that Wood’s Oxus was taken as the boundary of 
Afghan territory. Writing to the Secretary. of State (the Duke of Argyll) on June 
30th, 1873, the Governor-General (Lord Northbrook) in Council said: ‘‘ The line of 
the Oxus as far as Wood’s (Victoria) Lake has now been recognised as the northern 
frontier of the Ameer’s possessions.” With this contemporary evidence on record, 
it is difficult to pretend that there is any doubt as to which branch of the Oxus was 
referred to in the Agreement. Again, in a despatch of May 1870, signed by Lord 
Mayo and the members of his Council, the Oxus eastward to Punjah* and Wakhan, 
the Kila Panja of our maps, is expressly said to be the boundary of Shere Ali’s 
dominions ; “and thereafter the stream which passes Wakhan up to the point where 
the range of the Hindu Kush meets the southern angle of the Pamir steppe.” The 
words within quotation marks are a trifle vague ; but the context makes it clear that 
Lord Mayo took the view which was accepted afterwards by Lord Northbrook. 

Nor is it possible to accept the argument that, as neither party to the Agree- 
ment possessed sufficient geographical information about the country in dispute, a 
delimitation of boundaries must be based on the spirit rather than the text of the 
convention. The English Foreign Office and India Office might have known in 
1873, if they did not know, that Shighnan and Roshan were Afghan dependencies, 
and lay, for the most part, if not entirely, beyond the stream flowing from Wood’s 
Lake. The facts are clearly and so far correctly stated in the late Sir Henry Yule’s 
edition of Wood’s “ Journey to the Oxus,” published in 1872, and are embodied in the 
map he drew to illustrate his remarks, as may be seen from a portion of it reproduced 
here. However, it is perhaps unnecessary to say more on this point, seeing that 
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the authorities, both at Calcutta and in London, have virtually admitted the 
propriety of a literal interpretation of the Agreement. 

On the other hand, it is not too late to substitute a more satisfactory convention 
for the unfortunate makeshift which Earl Granville arranged in 1873. From the 
narrative of past transactions, it is easy to see the line our Foreign Office ought to 
adopt, and the mistakes we should in future avoid. To begin with, we must re-affirm 
the principle, laid down by Lord Salisbury in June 1875, that Earl Granville’s 
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Agreement in no wise left Russia full liberty of action over all the territory situated 
between the Russian frontier and Afghanistan. Though Wood’s Oxus was under- 
stood, and wrongly, to mark the limit of Shere Ali’s dominion, it did not follow that 
all beyond was Russian. ‘Those portions of Roshan, Shighnan, and Wakhan, which 
lie to the north of Wood’s Oxus,* must be looked on as districts unallotted by the 
Agreement of 1873, owing either to insufficient information, or to the belief that it 
mattered little either way. We now know that it does matter; and, thanks to General 
T. E. Gordon, Mr. Ney Elias, Sir William Lockhart, Captain Younghusband and 
other travellers, the British Government is in full possession of all the necessary 
details. The Russian Government, in the memorandum given to Sir E. Thornton 
in December 1881, averred that Shighnan and Roshan had always been independent. 
If that statement can be proved, let them remain independent, thus forming a neutral 
zone between Russian and Afghan territory. If it can be shown that they are 
dependent on Badakshan, the situation can be regulated by the mutual consent of 
the parties to the Agreement of 1873. If the Russian Government is inclined to 
withhold this consent, we should be justified in protesting against any encroachment 
on independent territory ; and we should, at the same time, ask for an equivalent for 
that portion of Darwaz which, though south of the Oxus, is held by the Ameer of 
Bokhara.* If the Afghan occupation of Shighnan is contrary to the Agreement of 
1873, the Bokharan occupation of a considerable tract on the left bank of the Oxus 
is equally inadmissible. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the position is an awkward one, in many 
ways. The debatable region is of importance from a military point of view. 
To surrender it to a possible enemy would weaken the defences of India, and 
would facilitate Russian encroachments on Afghan-Turkestan. A good deal of non- 
sense has been talked about the danger of an invasion of India from the Pamirs. 
This is not exactly what we have to fear. The advance of an army might be blocked 
with ease at many points. On the other hand, the mischief that might be wrought 
by agents provocateurs is incalculable. Half a dozen active intriguers—and Russia 
has many in her service—would keep our border in a perpetual state of ferment ; 
indeed, signs are not wanting to show that the process has already begun. It will be 
equally deplorable if Russia obtains easier access to Badakshan, and other provinces 
of Afghanistan, which lie between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus. Sooner or later, 
it is sometimes hinted, a partition of Afghanistan is inevitable. It will be an evil 
day for our interests in Asia when the possibility is admitted. But the whole situation 
may be summed up in the words of the Marquis of Dufferin. ‘“ Any further approach 
of a great foreign military power towards the confines of India would entail upon 
the latter power such an intolerable expense in the shape of additional fortifications 
and other measures of defence as would be absolutely intolerable, and would be 
less preferable than any other alternative, however serious.” 

Something remains to be said concerning the effect which a policy of vacillation 
and surrender might have on our relations with Afghanistan. There is -the political 
danger that the Afghans, or their Ameer, might entirely fail to see why his dominions 
should be pared down because we blundered in 1873. ‘The Ameer has never made 
much out of these Upper Oxus States ; and in Wakhan, if not elsewhere, the Afghans 
are detested. But His Highness Abdul Rahman is a troublesome person to deal 
with; and though Lord Dufferin succeeded in reconciling him to the loss of 
Penjdeh, further experiments in the same direction might prove worse than futile. 
It would not require very much to throw him into the arms of Russia, 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 
* See Map I. 
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O Dick O'Neill, sauntering about his neglected gardens, came a message that 
* i “ the sergint from the pdlis was above at the house, and would be obligated if 
he might throuble his Honour for a minute,” a summons which he reluctantly 
obeyed, apprehensive of hated magisterial business. During his short residence at 
Portrosna Castle two or three experiences of it had befallen him, and on these 
occasions he had shown a strong tendency to pay everybody’s fines himself, and to 
apologise impartially all round, which could not but speedily establish his reputation as 
the most popular J.P. on the commission. In fact, the local constabulary had already 
agreed among themselves that young Mr. O’Neill was too easy-going altogether, and 
they'd do better in future to bring cases before Captain Marsh, or Mr. Digby- 
Johnstone at Crossmaclone, who’d a righter notion how to deal with them lads. 
Sergeant McEvoy at the same time expressed some wonder that “a gentleman who, 
it was understood, had travelled as much abroad as any regiment on foreign service, 
shouldn’t have got more world-learning like than to be took aback by every slieveen 
might come blathering at him.” ‘This morning, however, they had departed from their 
rule, under stress of an urgent case and the absence or illness of the more competent 
authorities; so that when Mr. O’Neill entered the library, he saw his forebodings 
fully justified. For the room seemed to be crammed with people from the village, 
though in reality the throng was thickened by the fact that all the domestic staff 
were lighting the fire ostentatiously, in their anxiety to witness the official investigation 
of a crime which had scandalised Portrosna. 

It was nothing less enormous than that one Mattie McNiffe, an elderly woman not 
over well reputed, had been caught almost in the act of purloining an article from 
the wash which Mrs. Duffy had put out to bleach in “ the little grass slip alongside 
of the road forenint the Widdy Quinn’s.” Almost, but unluckily not quite. For 
though Mattie had been seen to scramble through a gap in the dyke at the one 
end of the field, and to “lep like an ould froghopper on wires” down the bank 
at the other, just before Mrs. Duffy came out and noticed the theft, no testimony 
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was producible with respect to Mattie’s proceedings exactly in the corner where the 
clothes were sunning themselves. And the stolen shirt, which was picked up 
immediately afterwards on the roadside, had been artfully dropped close to Mad 
Bell, as she sat under the lee of the bank, “sortin’ through the bits of things she 
had in her ould basket, the crathur.” This attempt to shift suspicion was in 
Portrosna’s eyes the blackest feature of the affair. 

“T wouldn’t have thought so bad of it, your Honour,” said Mrs. Brennan, if she 
hadn’t done her best to be puttin’ the discredit on Mad Bell, the poor little ould 
respectable deminted body, that niver laid a finger on a pin’s point didn’t belong 
to her in all the years she’s comin’ and goin’ among us.” 

“And who’s offerin’ to pass a remark agin Mad Bell at all at all? It’s great ould 
talk the woman has,” said Mrs. Autolycus, with half-abashed defiance. She was a 
small shrivelled person, wearing the expression of a magpie ; and she now looked on 
wistfully, as that bird might have eyed a rescued fork, while Mrs. Duffy, the washer- 
woman, spread out the recovered shirt over an Atlas and a Greek lexicon upon the 
library table, bewailing with an artist’s chagrin the destruction of her handiwork. 

“Och to goodness-—sure I wouldn’t ha’ minded on’y nothin’ ’ud suit her but one out 
of the finest set of all your Honour owns. And the ilegant colour ’twas blachin’ ; the 
foam of the say was yalla to it—and to go wisp it up like an ould dish-clout and sling it 
in the puddles—och, look at it, all crases and mud. ‘The loveliest bowl of could-water 
starch I was after mixin’ for the front of it, wid a lump o’ sugar in it to smoothen it, 
and left it to thicken on the windy ledge, while I’d step out to fetch me things in—and 
there if this one wasn’t gone off of the grass before me eyes! But, bedad, I well knew 
where it had travelled, as soon as iver I beheld yon little-good-for leggin’ away down 
the road; and I let a yell to me son Tim there, that was spreadin’ top-dressin’ in the 
meadow, to be stoppin’ her. roth, when she heard that she took off wid herself for 
her life, till be luck she run full tilt into constable Molloy comin’ round the corner. 
So here we’d have her grabbed as nate as an ould mackerel in a creel, if she’s as slithery 
itself as a one of them, except ’twas for the contrariness of Widdy Quinn, that’s set 
her mind agin spakin’ a word—she that seen it took and nobody else. For Katty 
Mahon noticed Mattie slinkin’ through the gap—and more betoken if the gir had 
a grain of wit, she’d ha’ tould me, and I’d ha’ kep’ me eye on the things—and Tim 
can swear he seen her tumblin’ down the bank, wouldn’t you avic ?” 

* Ay would I,” averred Tim, “ agin forty.” 

“Musha then it’s yourselfs the great man whativer, Tim Duffy: fit to swear the 
hind leg off of a dog any day,” remarked Mattie, with sarcastic effrontery. 

“ And if he would, there’s 
plenty besides him would be 
ready enough to swear agin any 
McNiffe that iver walked,” re- 
torted Mrs. Duffy, ‘for sorra a f* 
one of the lot of them you could 
trust the len’th of your little | 
finger. Och, bejabers, niver a 
mother’s son of them yet but 
was as full of villiany as he 
could stick together. Wasn’t 
there her brother up at Clough- 
drum went be the name of 
Look-out McNiffe, because the 
people would be biddin’ one 
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another look out they weren't robbed, wheniver they seen the ould miscreant slingein’ 
their way? Ah, sure, and didn’t O’Farrell below say he’d liefer see his haggard 
black wid rats than have one of them thievin’ permiscuous about his place ? 
He said right. And the trick herself played me the time I was stookawn enough 
to loan her me ¢ 

Here the sound of a shrill voice came in a waft, as if through a door opened at 
some distance. It seemed to be alternately using strong language, and breaking into 
skirls of song. 

“ That’s poor Mad Bell herself,” said some one explanatorily. ‘‘ Constable Long’s 
keepin’ her pacified at the hall-door, the crathur. She’s waitin’ to take Mrs. McNiffe’s 
life when she comes out; she said she’d knock saucepans out of her for thryin’ to 
do her that bad turn; ay did she, and small blame to her. Begorrah, if Mad Bell 
was as big as she’s little,.it’s long sorry I’d be to get contendin’ wid her ; for she’s 
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a terrible wicked woman sometimes, when she’s set a-goin’; and bad cess to them 
that sets her, the misfortnit bein’.” 

*T call it rael outrageous and scandeelious of Widdy Quinn to be that unmannerly 
about comin’ up along wid us,” protested Mrs. Duffy, “and lettin’ on be this and 
be that she niver seen a sight, as if Mattie there was aught to her. And me that’s 
obliged her many a time, so I have. And she knowin’ right well ’tis on’y the shed- 
wall and the end of the stack hindered me of seein’ the ould rogue at her thievin’ 
wid me own eyes, so as I might be swearin’ informations meself, and no thanks to 
anybody. But sure maybe his Honour might conthrive to make her spake out 
conformable, and tell the truth what she seen. And it his Honour’s own grand 
shirt that was widin an ames ace of goin’ to loss.” 

His Honour, even thus incited, recoiled from the task of reducing the Widdy 
Quinn to conformity, and suggested that she possibly had seen nothing after all. 
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“Och, musha, divil a fear of that! Sure how would she help seein’, if she’d 
her eyes shut, wid her open door star-gazin’ right into the bit of green? And, faix, 
there’s divil a much goin’ the road that the Widdy Quinn doesn’t see if she so plases. 
Saints above, if a little ould weevil went aisy be her door on its stockin’ feet, it’s 
jookin’ out she’d be to spy what was passin’, Ay, she seen right enough ; but the 
fact of the matter is, it’s quare and set-up she’s been iver since the notice the Quality 
took of her what little while they were here; them that your Honour put out of it, 
or I’d a right to say your Honour’s father—Heaven be his bed—a couple o’ year 
back, and a good job too, for th’ ould Gineral was an ugly-tempered man. Often 
we would be sayin’ Miss Una was to be pitied wid him, for nobody had a word 
agin her, the quite, soft-spoken young lady. Howsome’er, she’d a great opinion 
entirely of the Widdy Quinn; times and agin she’d be down to her wid sugar 
and tay. And now since they’re quit, what wid lavin’ her the mindin’ of her baste, 
and writin’ her letters continyal . 

“Miss Ellis writes ?” 

“ Bedad, yis, your Honour, as reg’lar as the month comes round. And unless it’s 
that has cocked the Widdy up wid the idea she’s a great one, I dunno what else the 
rason is. But, anyway, I’d have her to know she’s no call to be disobligin’ dacint 
neighbours, and colloguin’ wid thieves and vagabones.” 

Mrs. McNiffe ducked an ironical curtsey, and said: “ Thank ’ee kindly, ma’am.” 

“ And wid them that has the imperence of a throop of horse-dragoons,” went on 
Mrs. Duffy, modulating abruptly into a key of shriller exasperation, “and that knows 
better than any one could be tellin’ them what went wid the patchwork quilt me sisther- 
in-law was at the loss of last Easter ; and that this day owns a top-knotty hen belongs 
to them be rights as much as the crows in the sky.” 

When evidence of this very discursive nature is gone into thoroughly, proceedings 
take their time. ‘A long time it seemed to Mr. O'Neill before he was able to arrive, 
by devious ways, at the regretful conclusion that, considering the vexatious flaw in 
the evidence caused by the Widdy Quinn’s contrariness, and the complications which 
might arise from Mad Bell’s entanglement in the affair, the charge against Mattie 
McNiffe must be dismissed. Whereupon the party dispersed, Mattie, perkily triumphant, 
being smuggled out by back ways, to frustrate Mad Bell’s purpose of “ doin’ murther 
on” her wily defamer, a sequel which duty rather than inclination urged their neigh- 
bours to forbid. 

Dick was thus at liberty again, but he reverted to his sauntering with a shadow on 
his mood. His visitors’ references to “ the Quality who had been put out of it” had 
jarred a memory aching-ripe ever since, on his return from a long tour two or three 
years ago, he had found his family enmeshed in a lawsuit with their kinsman, General 
Ellis, then provisionally in possession of Portrosna Castle, but presently to be 
ousted by judicial decree. For sundry reasons Dick had much deplored this 
augmentation of his patrimony, but his disregarded protests could not turn the law 
from its course, which ran remorselessly as the share of a steam-plough through 
growths of ancient amity and intimacy, leaving the furrow behind it of a family feud, 
that any regrets of his seemed powerless to efiace. His father’s death, a year back, 
had not appreciably altered the situation, which Dick now found so unsatisfactory 
a theme for reflections that he determined to shake off his depressing thoughts 
by taking a walk through the village. 

The February afternoon was flighty and tricky, prone to lay booby-traps with 
sudden down-pelting showers for any wayfarer who walked without regard to the 
disposition of the swiftly shifting cloud-masses over his head. Dick did so, and had 
just passed along the main street, when all the lights twinkling in the rippled puddles 
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went out abruptly beneath a sliding black shadow, which straightway hissed and 
hummed with drops blown aslant. Now, Dick O'Neill was so constituted that from 
no ordinary convulsion of nature would he seek réfuge voluntarily in a stranger 
dwelling, be it high or low. But on this occasion the matter was taken out of his 
hands; for the same gust that brought the rain whisked his hat off his head, and 
wheeled it in at the door of the nearest cabin, whither he was fain to pursue. 
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“‘Ah, then! step inside, your Honour—step in out of the teems of rain,” said 
the mistress of the house, Widdy Quinn, whose white apron gleamed in the dusky 
little entry where she stood, a dark-eyed woman, with an anxious expression and a 
comeliness wearing somewhat smoke-dried. 

Dick would most likely have declined the invitation had he been in possession 
of his headgear; but that was in the hands of the Widdy, who continued to wipe 
it vigorously with her apron’s end, and to ask for it seemed rather more difficult 
than to step in. Therefore, following the line of least resistance, he stooped into 
the turf-scented room, where the corners were vaguely rounded off with blue haze, 
and the crockery on the dresser caught shimmering flushes from the crumbling red 
hearth-glow, and a lank geranium stalk was dying in a jam-pot against the meagre 
pane. 

“ Arrah now, bad manners to you, wouldn’t you be stirrin’ to lave the gentleman 
a sate ?” said Widdy Quinn, apparently to somebody sitting in the high-backed chair 
beside the fire ; but she had to add joggles and pokes to her remonstrance before its 
occupant emerged. 

To Dick’s relief it was only an unusually large grey cat, which, descending with a 
sullen flop, stretched itself inordinately, and then went and ostentatiously sharpened 
its claws on the leg of the table. 

“Sure, it’s thinkin’ to terrify us you are, bedad,” said Widdy Quinn. “Sit you 
down, sir, and don’t let on to notice. ‘That’s the thrick it has if iver I do aught 
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to disoblige it: off it takes, and puts a polish on its ould croobeens, as much as to 
say it’s gettin’ itself ready to reive all before it. Not that ’twould raise hand or foot 
agin anybody, the crathur, all the while. Sure you wouldn’t, then—would you, ould 
Triptolemus ?” 

“Triptolemus ?” repeated Dick, pricking up his ears. “Is that what you call 
him? Rather a queer name for a cat ; but I happen to know of another called so.” 

“Well, your Honour, ’twas the name Miss Una had for hers,” said the Widdy, 
with obvious embarrassment. 

“And is that her—Miss Ellis’s—cat ? ” 

“Well, your Honour, she left me the mindin’ of him when she quit : she did so ; 
that’s the truth I’m tellin’ you—and a quare name it was till you got used to it— 
Triptolemus—och, yis, that’s what I said sure enough—unless ’twas somethin’ diff’rint 
be mistake.” The Widdy was growing more and more flurried and guilty in manner ; 
to judge by it you might have taken. poor Dick for a bullying counsel on the other 
side. So great, in fact, was her discomposure that, having finished wiping the mud 
off his hat, she went and hung it up on the corner of the dresser, instead of restoring 
it to him. But she turned round after this aimless action with a purpose suddenly 
full grown. 

“Troth, sir, [ll tell you the whole of the matter,” she said, “ faix will I, for on 
me conscience I'll keep it blackenin’ no longer. And be the same token it’s maybe 
the nearest I can go to tellin’ Miss Una herself, for Quality’s in a manner all the one 
thing ; and many’s the time she’s sat in that same chair, when she’d be bringing me 
the sugar and tay. The more ould reprobate I to go chatin’ her, and the crathur 
lyin’ underground this two year Och to goodness no, sir, not Miss Una at all at all; 
she’s well and hearty, glory be to God—but the mislucky ould cat. Be sittin’ down 
agin, your Honour, for the rain’s outrageous, and I’ll tell you the way of it all. 

“Sure she had the baste wid her when first she came to the Castle, and a hape 
she considhered of him. ‘They say some one had brought him home to her from 
the inds of the earth: an Angory they called him I believe, but for aught I could 
see he was just the very moral of me own Minnie that’s sittin’ over there, may goodness 
forgive me, lookin’ as bitter as sut for bein’ put out of the chair. A thrifie longer-haired 
he might be, and had a sort of fulness on him round the neck, but nothin’ much 
to notice, and a quare notion he had that he wouldn’t dhrink his milk could, except 
‘twas warmed up wid a sup of hot wather through it; and he might have a few 
more fantigues I disremember. Howsome’er I'm tould th’ ould Gineral niver could 
abide the thoughts of the baste, whativer the rason might be” (Dick believed he 
could surmise), ‘‘and if he met wid it comin’ along the passages, he’d jump and clap 
his hands, and let yells at it, till he had it skytin’ about distracted like a rabbit that’s 
lost its houle. And Mick Denny, that helped the footman, says that a couple of 
days afore they quit, the Master says at dinner: ‘And, mind you, ¢hat drute’s not 
comin’ along wid us,’ sez he. ‘And what will I do wid him then at all?’ sez Miss 
Una. ‘Och, sling it in the pond, or wheriver else you plase,’ sez he, ‘but wid a 
blessin’ we’ll be shut of it anyway.’ 

“So the next day Miss Una come here, wid the two eyes of her cried out of her 
head, the crathur, to ax me would I take and keep the bastie for her, and a couple 
of shillins a week I’d be ped for it. And I tould her I would and welcome, and nary 
the shillins I’d look after, for proud I’d be to have him for company to me and 
Minnie ; and sorra a lie was in it, for I would so. But she said ’twould be a sort 
of pleasure to her to pay for his board and lodgin’, and she’d send it every month, 
and then I’d a right to scrawm her a line to say what way he was. So she let the 
baste out of the covered basket, and down she knelt on the floor to unbuckle a 
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grand red leather collar he had on him wid little silver conthrivances shinin’ all over 
it ilegant. ‘Sure you’re doin’ right, Miss Una jewel,’ sez I to her, ‘to not be 
lavin’ that fine little affair on him here, where the smoke and dirt ’ud on’y ruinate 
it. ’Tis too good entirely for us,’ sez I. 

“““°Deed then, Mrs. Quin,’ sez she, ‘niver a bit too good it is at all, but ’twas 
an ould friend gave it to me,’ sez she, and she turnin’ as pink as me spark of 
geranium-blossom there, the crathur, thinking she’d done somethin’ uncivil like, 
‘a very ould friend,’ sez she, ‘and that’s why I’d liefer keep it. But I'll send 
you down some bright ribbons for collars,’ sez she, ‘tomorra.’ And sure enough 
she remembered to send down some len’ths of the beautifullest-coloured ribbons 
I ever witnessed, unless it might be in a rainbow. Bedad, sir, there’s the butt end 
of a one archin’ itself agin the door, so the shower’s apt to be clearin’. But it’s 
little she thought, or I either, that they’d be in a manner the death of the poor thing 
the way it happint. 

“For it might be a week after they’d quit, a letter come for me from Miss Una 
wid an order to pay for Triptolemus a month beforehand ; ten shillin’s it was, that 
came as near as anythin’ to fluttherin’ up the chimney on me, and I openin’ the cover 
in me flurry at the fire. And somehow the notion took me that the least I could 
do was to put a new collar on him, so I cut him a piece of the green ribbon, and 
tied it on him in the grandest big bow. Saints alive, but the baste was sot up and 
consaited over it! He wouldn't look the way one of us was, but out of the house 
he trapesed, to show himself off belike. You’d mind the figure of him yit, if you’d 
seen him stompin’ slow across the street there, wid his tail like a church steeple, and 
liftin’ up his ould feet as if he was steppin’ over hot pitaties. But presently I heard 
wurra-wurra-wurra-woof-oof settin’ up outside, that would be Barney Keogh’s rough 
terrier dog, the greatest little divil after huntin’ cats; howane’er I niver thought 
to mind, because I well knew that any cat wid four legs to it had nothin’ to do 
but skyte handy up th’ ould thorn-bush, and defy the nation. But when the 
wurra-wurrain’ seemed goin’ on unnatural, out I run—and och, murdher alive, if 
the poor unlucky baste hadn’t slipped a crooky thorn-twig under his collar, that was 
a thrifle loose on him, and there he stuck caught fast, till the little rogue of a dog 
had got a woeful grip of him be the scruff of the neck, and was after givin’ him a shake 
that shook the life clane out of him. Kilt dead he was afore iver I could part them. 
Och now, your Honour, that was a rael unchancy thing to go happen a body; and 
the whole botheration of it came sloppin’ through me mind, like spilt wather when it’s 
widenin’ itself over the floor. For directly I got considherin’ how I’d have to be 
writin’ to tell Miss Una desthruction was done on her baste, and how she’d be frettin’ 
after him, and belike thinkin’ I’d took no heed to him; and how I’d a right to be 
sendin’ back the ten-shillin’ order, and ne’er another one comin’, and I countin’ on it 
towards Ray’s bill, and the pitaties middlin’, and pigs goin’ low 

*“ And then somehow the divilmint come all of a suddint into me head, and 
the first thing I knew I’d whipped the green ribbon off of poor ould Triptolemus, and 
clapped it on to Minnie there, and I’d got the fire-shovel to scrape out a buryin’-hole 
under the hedge, and all the while I was sayin’ to meself, same as if I was at me beads, 
‘It’s Minnie’s kilt—it’s Minnie’s kilt—it’s Minnie’s kilt,’ and ivery sowl that come 
along the road I’d let a bawl to that Keogh’s dog was after murdherin’ me ould 
Minnie on me. Begorrah, if I bawled the same big lie once that day, I bawled it 
twinty times; but if I’d known rightly the tormint ’twould be to me, I’d niver ha’. 
let it off me tongue. For ochone, your Honour, the way one thing grows out of 
another does be terrific. Sure the very next day I had to be gettin’ Foxy Doran’s 
lad to do a letter for me to poor Miss Una, tellin’ her Triptolemus was keepin’ 
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finely, and I wondherin’ to meself that the ink didn’t dhry into sut in his pen 
wid the inventions I was biddin’ him write—and thankin her kindly for the order 
I was as good as stealin’ off of her. So now your Honour can persaive the rason 
why I couldn’t be spakin’ agin poor Mattie McNiffe this mornin’, no matter what 
I may ha’ seen her-doin’. How’d I have the face, and I thievin’. away reg’lar this 
two year, and she on’y pickin’ up an odd thrifle now and agin? Mrs. Duffy did 
be castin’ it up to me that I was colloguin’ wid the likes of such a notorious ould 
good-for-nought ; and thinks I to meself, ‘Sure if I do so, sorra the hap’orth better 
I am, or worse, if there’s any differ between us.’ It’s heart-scalded I am,” quoth 
Widdy Quinn, so piteously that Dick plunged hurriedly into an attempt to set 
matters in a pleasanter light : 

“Oh, of course you were reluctant to vex Miss Una with the bad news ; nobody 
could blame you for that.” 

“Nary the use there’s in that,” said the Widdy disconsolately. “ Thried it I 
have often, but the more I’d let on ’twas Miss Una’s frettin’ I did be mindin’, 
the more sartin-sure I’d get that niver a thraneen I cared about her frettin’, or 
anythin’ else except the shillins. And the same way I kep’ on thinkin’ to persuade 
meself *twas Minnie got kilt after all—niver a bit of me could. D’ye see the white 
fore-paw she has on her, your Honour? ‘That’s the most of the differ there was 
between her and Triptolemus; and it seemed to me wheniver I’d get anywheres 
near mixin’ the two of them up in me mind, out she’d cock her ould fut, same as 
if she was callin’ me a liar to me face. I got to hate the sight of it. Or she’d 
come and rub her head agin me, and I talkin’ to any of the neighbours, till they’d 
be passin’ the remark that the baste was grown as friendly wid me as if I’d had it 
as long as me own poor Minnie ; and then, goodness forgive me, I’d wish she was 
choked. Ay, often enough I do be wishin’ she’d just die away wid herself, and 
lave me a chanst to quit the sin off of me conscience, for all she’s been the greatest 
company to me these ten year. Sure of an evenin’ when she’ll be rowled up forenint 
me in the chair, blinkin’ her two eyes at me, and carryin’ on like an ould cushion 
wid a creak in it, I do whiles git past me patience, and ‘Bad luck to you then, 
I'll say, ‘sittin’ cocked up there in contintment, purrin’ and purrin’, and damnin’ 
me sowl.’ "Iwas on’y th’ other night the notion came into me head I’d ax Constable 
Long for the loan of a bit of the quare poison stuff they got at the barracks for 
slaughtherin’ the rats. Stiffened them up it did, I heard tell, like so many ould 
shoes. For if once I’d Minnie stiffened, there’d be an end of writin’ lies and thievin’ 
ten-shillinses for good and all. But, och, I hadn’t the heart to go do such a thing, 
and that’s a fac’. Morebetoken, wheniver I take any account considherate of the 
crool idees I’m gettin’ to have in me mind, it’s terrified in a way I do be, for sez 
I to meself: ‘ What sort of ould divil am I comin’ to at all? It’s apt I am to be 
doin’ murdher on some unlucky bosthoon of a human crathur, let alone an innicent 
brute-baste, afore I rightly know what I’m at.’ 

““Many’s the time I’ve had it on the furthest end of me tongue to be tellin’ the 
whole consarn to his Riverence at confession. But then I know right well the first 
thing he’d bid me would be to lave off the lyin’ and desaivin’, and stop them orders 
a-comin’; and whatever he’d say I couldn’t go agin for me life; so tellin’ him 
would be all the same thing as openin’ a door you couldn’t shut to: and niver a 
word I’ve let on. And himself not long since offerin’ to give me a character to 
the new agint for an honest respectable tinant! ‘Troth, if it’s meself’s not the 
deceptionable ould haythen, get me one. And dozens of times I’d me mind made 
up strong that anyhow niver a penny more comin’ that road would I touch to be 
spendin’ it. Keepin’ it safe in me ould glass-lidded box I’d be, and perhaps sendin’ 
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it back cliver and clane, as I’d on’y a right, to Miss Una one of these days. But 
musha goodness help us, what wid this thing and the other, when the starvation 
does be in it—and the poor crathurs borryin’ loans—and meself took bad now and 
agin—the end of it was the order ’d slip out of the box agin afore I’d fairly clapped 
down the lid on top of it. And changed at the post office ’twould be, your Honour ; 
and onst it was broke, sure you might as well thry to hould a crumbled clod of clay 
a horse is after settin’ his fut on, in your hand, as think to be keepin’ it. And the 
same way ’twill be wid the one come yisterday. A bit late it come, because of 
Miss Una bein’ laid up this long while, she sez, wid a could—wondherin’ she was, 
the crathur, whether Triptolemus remimbered her yit—and the ould Gineral took 
rael mortial bad on her now—and I to be chatin’ her in the middle of her 
misfortins-——” 

“ By Jove!” said Dick, diving suddenly out of his chair, which was so constructed 
that it could be quitted only by a vigorous header, “can you tell me where she is 
at present ?—where she writes from ?” 

The mere aspect of the note which Widdy Quin produced from her glass-lidded 
box made Dick feel vaguely as if he had received a bit of disquieting information. 
It was dated from a street in the town of Galway, and its few hurried lines were written 
palely upon a sheet of thin limp paper, such as might be used by some struggling 
retailer, fain to minimise his trade expenses. ‘Look here, Mrs. Quinn,” he said, 
when he had read it through several times, “if you'll leave the matter to me, I 
think I could explain it to Miss Una,—she’s my cousin, and I used to know her very 
well. It might perhaps be a mistake to tell her just now, when she’s so uneasy 
about her father, since she seems to have thought a great deal of the beast—by 
Jove she does. I daresay I could get her another from the same fellow. But 
anyhow J’ll see what’s best to be done.” 

“The blessin’ of God be on your Honour, then,” said the Widdy with fervour, 
“for the load ’twould take off of me ould conscience couldn’t be tould in speech.” 

As she watched him splash down the glistering roadway with the note in his 
pocket, the anxious pucker into which an obliquely dazzling ray gathered her 
countenance, really belied a sense of relief such as follows the transference of some 
hopelessly bungled-over business to a person who you feel indefinitely confident 
will somehow make a good job of it for you. That sense would no doubt have 
strengthened in her, had she known how promptly and energetically Dick acted 
under his new responsibility. As a matter of fact, he that evening posted a long 
letter to Galway, and followed to the same address at an early hour on the next 
morning. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Mrs. Duffy called on Mrs. Quinn. The Widdy 
was glad of it, for the neighbours had all been more or less stiff with her since 
the affair of the stolen shirt. Hence the effusiveness of her welcome was such that 
Mrs. Duffy’s manners broke down so far as to ignore more than one “ And what 
way’s the childer?” and ‘‘ What news do you be gettin’ from Moyglish this long 
while back?” in her impatience to arrive at her own “Did you hear tell who’s 
comin’ home to the Castle?” 

“ Niver a tell I heard of comin’ or goin’, forby I know Mr. O’Neill’s took off wid 
him to Galway. the week afore last.” 

“Sure Brian McClusky, that went wid him, come home this mornin’, and brought 
word there’s a match made between his Honour himself and Miss Una, and the 
weddin’-day fixed and all. Quite as quite ’tis to be, because th’ ould Gineral’s had 
a stroke, and is broke entirely to what he was. Brian would scarce ha’ known him, 
he’s that failed, on’y some one let the door slam, and then ’twas all the ‘ blamed 
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blunderin’ brutes’ and ‘confounded mischievous ijjits’ wid him, just the same as iver. 
But two it takes to help him across the room.” 

“Well, now, that’s a pity,” said Widdy Quinn sympathetically ; “and himself 
that was always a fine—” she cast about for an appropriate adjective—“a fine free- 
spoken gentleman.” 

“Tt’s quare altogether he’s got, Brian sez. Took up wid the idee, he has, that 
it’s he owns the Castle and all, and the others do be humourin’ him, and lettin’ on 
tis the way he thinks. And he’s comin’ here to live when Miss Una’s married, 
that’s to be in next to no, time. None too well, Brian sez, she looked. Sure, she’ll 
ha’ fretted about the Gineral. But Mr. O'Neill was in great spirits whatever. Some 
message there was he called after Brian to be givin’ you—that you were to be mindin’ 
the cat till Miss Una’d come for it—sure, he’ll tell you himself. Belike she’ll be 
takin’ it back.” 

“ Belike will she,” said Mrs. Quinn evasively. 

But when she was alone, she stood for a while at her door in rueful contemplation 
of the pseudo-Triptolemus, who sat enjoying the March sunshine under the writhen 
black boughs and crimped green buds of the thorn-bush. 

“?Twill be a sort of judgment on me,” she mused, “if Miss Una takes her away 
in the misbelief ’tis raelly himself; for ’tis lonesome I’d be widout the little ould 
crathur.. But I scarce know whether I'd liefer she done that, or heard tell of the 
villiany I’m after conthrivin’ on her. Sure, anyway, she’ll be apt now to set less 
store be cats. To think of her takin’ up wid his Honour here ; but, bedad, I might 
ha’ made a guess after seein’ the caper he cut when he misconsthrued me to say 
somethin’ had happint Miss Una. ‘roth, be the lep he gave in his chair, I thought 
a could dhrip off the roof must ha’ caught him in the back of his neck. Och, but 
I’m the schemin’ ould sinner! Howsome’er, sorra a penny of the last money of 
hers have I touched; and don’t intind. But all the while I wouldn’t wondher if 
that’s on’y just because I’m after hearin’ she’s comin’ back, and she so charitable 
to a body, I’m apt to not be so hard set. Bedad, now, there’s no gittin’ to the 
end of the divilment does be in one’s mind; and it’s maybe no use thryin’. "Tis 
the same way as when there’s a sidiment of turf-mould at the bottom of your bucket 
of wather. If you keep stirrin’ it up, ’twill bide ugly and black on you; but if you 
let it stand aisy and settle itself for a while, you'll be able to prisently pour it off as 
clane as you plase.” 

This piece of natural philosophy may have been suggested to the Widdy by 
a tin pan of water, which was flashing in the sun a few paces from her door. Just 
then a water-wagtail lit daintily on the rim, a most unsubstantial-looking “ smal 
fowle,” hardly worth the attention, one would have supposed, of any pot-hunter. 
Minnie, however, was of a different opinion, and uncoiled herself from her compact 
fur roll for a trailing crawl and a darting pounce, by which she gained nothing but 
two wet paws, as the wagtail took unscathed flight in airy undulations, with a derisive 
chirrup at every dip. 

“ Bad manners to you, Minnie,” said the Widdy: “can’t you let grabbin’ after 
the little birds alone? Musha, good gracious! I’m thinkin’ the two of us is scarce 
anythin’ better than a pair of ould rapscallions. And, bedad, we put our fut in it 
now and agin. But sure, if we niver done worse, we might be right enough yit.” 

A sentiment which, under the circumstances, leads us to infer that the fable rather 
than its moral was the Widdy Quinn’s forte. 

JANE BaRLow. 

















Fflome Rule in a Nutshell. 
BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, M.P. 


HAT, in fact, is Home Rule for Ireland? It is nothing but the right claimed 
for Ireland to manage her local affairs for herself. Home Rule makes no 
claim to interfere with the internal affairs of England, or Scotland, or Wales. 

It sets up no such pretensions of any kind. All that we ask for under the name of 
Home Rule is the right to manage our own domestic affairs within the seas that wash 
our shores, and for ourselves alone, according to the best of our ability. We are under 
the impression, and under the conviction, that we understand how to manage our own 
business better than anybody else can manage it for us. We may be wrong; but that 
is our national conviction, and until that national conviction is proved to be a false 
inspiration we shall keep fixedly to a belief in its truth. Now, that is what we want— 
nothing more and nothing less. We have not the remotest idea of separation from 
Great Britain. I do not know of any Irishman who happens to be endowed with any 
sense of public responsibility, and who really contemplates the possibility of a complete 
separation from England. ‘The ocean,” said Grattan, ‘“‘ denies separation, and the sea 
forbids legislative union.” I do not know that after all these years anything can be 
added to the saying of Grattan. 

We have therefore to work under certain clearly ascertained conditions. Separa- 
tion is impossible, and I may say is not desired by any one. The Imperial system was 
said lately to have been built up by Englishmen solely. The man knew little of 
history who talked such nonsense as that. The empire has been built up by the 
strength and the energy and the perseverance of Irishmen as well as by the same 
qualities of Englishmen and Scotsmen and Welshmen ; and we Irishmen are not going 
to forget it. ‘This empire is ours as well as yours. We gave our intelligence and our 
courage and our blood to make it ; and we are not going to let it pass away uncon- 


cernedly from our grasp. No; the Home Rule movement has nothing to do with any 
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effort at separation. We do not want separation. Why should we want it? If we 
were never to be allowed to manage our own domestic affairs, then of course we should 
cry out for it. If you were to deny to us the right of regulating our own affairs for 
ourselves to the best of our ability, then what could we do but ask for separation ? 
But if you give us what we ask, what need have we to call for separation? In point 
of fact, separation does not enter into the mind of any responsible Irish politician ; is 
never discussed ; is never spoken of, unless as a remote, far-off, and barely possible 
necessity about which we may have to think if we are absolutely denied Home 
Rule. Only give us Home Rule, and you may be certain that you will hear no more 
about separation. Separation is to be talked of, if you tell us, and when you tell us, 
that you will never give us Home Rule—that is, the right of managing our domestic 
affairs for ourselves. 

Now, what do we mean by managing our domestic affairs for ourselves? We 
mean the right of the Irish people to make what laws they please for the regulation 
of Irish affairs in their own country. Of course, we understand and acknowledge 
that there are interests common to the whole Empire—at all events, to that part of 
the Empire which is called Great Britain and Ireland—over which we only claim a 
tight to vote in common with our other fellow-citizens. ‘The Post Office, the work 
of the Foreign Office, all treaties, all Imperial tariffs, are necessarily and naturally 
out of our range, except for.the influence of our vote in Westminster. In the Irish 
Parliament we shall have nothing to do- with such questions. Nor shall we have 
anything to do with the Army and the Navy. The Irish members who are left in 
the Imperial Parliament can make known the views of Ireland on these subjects ; 
but the Irish Parliament will have no more to do with them than the Dominion 
Parliament of Canada. Furthermore, we are quite willing to come under certain 
restrictions. We are ready to accept any clauses in the measure which constitutes 
a statutory Parliament that may be thought necessary to prevent us from passing 
in an Irish Parliament any manner of legislation which could inflict disqualification 
of any kind for religious or for political opinions, or could override the rights of a 
minority. I do not myself believe that such clauses would be necessary; but let 
them by all means be in the Bill. 

Let us see what are the restrictions imposed upon the Irish National Legislature 
by the present Bill for the Government of Ireland. I think they will be found to be 
ample and sufficing securities for the protection of every interest that could possibly need 
protection. By the present Bill the powers of the Irish Legislature are not to extend 
“to the making of any law respecting the establishment or endowment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or imposing any disability, or conferring any 
privilege, on account of religious belief; or abrogating or prejudicially affecting the 
right to establish or maintain any place of denominational education or any denomi- 
national institution or charity, or prejudicially affecting the right of any child to attend 
a school receiving public money, without attending the religious instruction of that 
school, or whereby any person may be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or may be denied the equal protection of the laws, or whereby 
private property may be taken without just compensation.” I think these restrictions 
dispose of the whole religious and the whole agrarian question. ‘There are one or two 
other restrictions still. No existing corporation “incorporated by Royal Charter or 
by any local or general Act of Parliament (not being a corporation raising for public 
purposes taxes, rates, cess, dues, or tolls, or administering funds so raised) may, 
unless it consents, or the leave of her Majesty is first obtained on the address of the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature, be deprived of its rights, privileges, or property, 
without due process of law.” Then there is a final restriction declaring that no 
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inhabitant of the United Kingdom “ may be deprived of equal rights as respects public 
sea-fisheries.” Any law made by the Irish Parliament in contravention of any of 
these restricting clauses becomes simply void and of no account. 

Now, there seem to me to be ample and even almost superfluous precautions 
embodied in these clauses against any possible misuse or abuse of its powers on the 
part of the Irish Parliament. I do not object to the restrictions. I do not believe 
some of them would ever be needed, but I quite admit that it is better to have them 
set out in frank black and white. Besides all these very comprehensive and very 
rigid restrictions, there is the veto of the Sovereign, and there is the appeal to the 
Sovereign in Council. I do not believe that there will be much more use made of 
the veto than there is in the Imperial Parliament. The duties and capacities of the 
Irish Parliament are very clearly restricted and defined. Certain Acts the Irish 
Parliament cannot pass : for if they are formally passed they simply become null and 
void. Against any other wrong done by the Irish Parliament there is an appeal a 
good deal like that made to the Supreme Court in the United States of America. 
Then there is the veto, which, as I have said, I expect to find as seldom used as 
it is in the Imperial Parliament. In any case, the veto is an essential part of the 
British Constitution. 

I think, then, that every possible constitutional precaution has been taken against 
any abuse of its powers by an Irish Parliament. What are the powers left to such an 
institution? ‘The complete right, within the restrictions and conditions I have named, 
to manage all the domestic affairs of Ireland. Even the Land Question is almost 
certain to come under the direction of the Irish Parliament. For three years after the 
passing of the Home Rule measure the Irish Parliament is to let the Land Question 
alone. But if after three years the Imperial Parliament shall not have settled it, then 
it is passed on for settlement to the Parliament in College Green. Now, I must say 
that it does not seem to me in the least degree likely that the Imperial Parliament 
will find itself in the mood to grapple with the Irish Land Question within three years 
after the passing of the Home Rule Bill. There will have been a very considerable 
accumulation of arrears of English, Scotch, and Welsh business by that time, and the 
Imperial Parliament will probably be well disposed to leave Ireland to get herself out 
of the embarrassment of her Land Question in the best way she can. The Irish Parlia- 
ment is prohibited, as we have already seen, from taking away any one’s property 
without due compensation and process of law. The Irish people are not in any case 
a people uch given up to Socialistic theories. Socialism has taken a far stronger grip 
of England than it has ever taken of Ireland. There will be no injustice done to Irish 
landlordism by an Irish Parliament, and the very constitution of the Irish Legislative 
Council—the Upper House, if I may call it by such a name—is expressly devised to 
be representative of the claims and the rights of property. I am not much enamoured 
of that Legislative Council, with its high rating qualification. I think civilisation 
ought by this time to have outgrown the whole principle of property qualification. But 
as things stand at present, I really do not know what better course Mr. Gladstone 
could have devised. We cannot have a House of Peers in Ireland. The Irish peers 
have long lost all hold upon the country or influence over the people. I have no 
manner of faith in Sir Gavan Duffy’s proposed Upper Chamber of “ grave and reverend 
signiors.” We have not in Ireland the materials out of which to construct such a body 
of electors as that which nominates the senators in the United States. Until quite 
lately the principle of popular representation entered very little into the management 
of Irish affairs. We could not just now contrive to make the local assemblies of the 
Irish counties do the sort of electoral work which is done by the several States of 
the American Republic. I do not, therefore, see that there was anything better for 
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Mr. Gladstone to do than what he has done. In something of the same way I 
reconcile myself to the conditional and limited retention of the Irish representation in 
the Imperial Parliament. For myself I would rather have the representation retained 
just as it is at present—I mean with regard to numbers—or discontinued altogether. If 
the numbers were kept up as at present it would be a step taken towards the settlement 
of that inevitable framework for the government of the Empire which means Home 
Rule for England and Scotland and Wales as well as for Ireland, and a thoroughly 
Imperial Parliament for Imperial affairs. It will be curious to see what course the men 
will take this time who voted against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886 because it excluded 
the Irish members from seats at Westminster. ‘The exclusion was adopted mainly in 
the hope of conciliating them. It will be interesting to know whether the inclusion 
for which they then clamoured will have any effect in winning a vote from any one 
of them now. 

I hope and believe that the Irish Parliament will be a thoroughly business 
assembly, troubling itself far less about politics than about practical and fruitful work. 
I should be glad to see administrations coming in and going out on a railway scheme 
or a piers and harbours bill, as they do in some of the most prosperous of our 
colonies. But I hope and firmly believe that it will be a national Parliament too, and 
will be inspired by the constant desire to make the name of Ireland honoured in the 


world. , Justin M‘Cartuy. 


Flome Rule from an Trish Unionist Point of View. 
BY DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON, Q.C., M.P. 


OBODY has yet ventured to assert that the Government of Ireland Bill will 

N satisfy the historic claim of Ireland to be a nation. Its sordid sections 
and coercive clauses are in many respects drastic and dangerous to the 

last degree. But from the point of view of national aspiration the Home Rule Bill 
is a very humdrum bill. It may excite hopes as an instalment, but it cannot, as 
a settlement of the Irish question, offer any sentimental attraction or inducement 
to the imagination of any Irishman. No man of Irish race and Irish sympathies 
need be ashamed of repudiating it. The notion of nationality is eliminated. 
The Bill may strengthen the forces which work for nationality, but it drives their 
work beneath the surface. It. proposes to lower and to complicate the civic status 
of Irishmen, not to define or elevate it. I am not entitled to speak for the 
Nationalists of to-day, but I am entitled to challenge them. What honest Nationalist, 
who inherits and keeps alive the traditional spirit of Irish nationality, can accept 
this Bill save as a stage on his journey towards the goal of his ultimate aspirations ? 

This exclusion from the Bill of all that is best and most worthy of sympathy in 
Irish Nationalist tradition and sentiment is quite consistent with the unquestionable 
truth of the proposition that the Bill tends to the impairment of the unity of the 
kingdom and of the strength of the empire. Nay, it may be urged with plausibility 
that by failing to satisfy Nationalist sentiment the impairment is enhanced. ‘I'wo 
Parliaments, two Exchequers, two Executives would perforce breed conflicting 
interests, conflicting rights, conflicting obligations, conflicting process of law. 

But there are some innocent or artful persons who try to represent the present 
proposals as merely designed to meet local convenience. ‘This argument had 
some force in the days of Grattan’s Parliament, but did not prevail even then. 
A hundred years ago a journey from London to Ireland occupied days, and 
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punctuality depended on coaches, post-horses, and sailing-ships. But to-day the 
journey from London to Dublin is hardly longer than the journey to Edinburgh. 

What, then, is the meaning of.the claim of Irish Nationalists “to manage their 
own affairs,” when separated from the demand for separate recognition as a nation ? 
It is a claim of men who desire not to manage “their own local affairs,” but to 
control the local affairs of other people. It is the claim of a fixed majority to establish 
a permanent ascendency over a minority. It includes the claim of that fixed majority 
to live upon the fruits of the industry of that minority. It includes the claim of a 
Church to extend its sphere of influence from the cottage to the Cabinet, and to 
shape the policy of a Parliament as if it were a parish. It includes the claim of 
the Plan of Campaign conspirator to rule with a rod of iron all dissentient farmers. 
It is the claim of one class to deprive another class of its property by the immediate 
action of an Executive, and if it be necessary, after an interval of three years, by 
legislation. It includes the claim of their hereditary foes to control the destinies 
of the loyal minority. It includes the claim of the other provinces to rule Ulster 
against the will of a majority of the people of Ulster. 

But there are innocent or artful disputants who seriously suggest that there are 
efficient safeguards in the Bill. I believe they are hardly worth the stationery on 
which they are printed. The mummified corpse of the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament is embalmed in a preamble. The Pillar of this preamble must be the 
Act of Union, because before the Act of Union the Parliament of Great Britain had 
absolutely renounced its supremacy by solemn and deliberate enactment. The Act of 
Union is a strange pillar of strength for Mr. Gladstone to select. He has endeavoured 
by ingenious sophistry to deprive it of all moral weight in the eyes of both Englishmen 
and Irishmen; and he seeks to destroy its practical vitality by every clause of this 
very Bill. 

Then there is a Legislative Council, an Upper Chamber elected from a constituency 
narrower than that which would elect the Lower House, but wide enough to ensure 
a substantial Nationalist Majority. ‘Then there is a veto which cannot be effective 
unless it is exercised unconstitutionally, and which, it is stipulated, must not be 
exercised at all. Finally, for the humbler loyalists there is the ample protection of 
a long and expensive lawsuit against the Government, capable of being carried 
to the Privy Council in London, and only enforceable, if ultimately successful, by 
coercing the Irish Executive. 

The restrictions purporting to be safeguards are of the same nugatory character. 
Some are inoperative, others capable of being evaded. 

These safeguards and restrictions are very useful from another point of view. 
They are useful as supplying printed proof of the spirit of deep distrust of the Irish 
majority in which the present Government find it necessary to frame their measure. 
Distrust of the Irish majority is writ large on every page of the Government of 
Ireland Bill. By inserting these safeguards in the Bill its authors corroborate the 
statements and justify the apprehensions of the Irish loyalists. Sensible Englishmen 
and Scotchmen are tempted to ask themselves why it is necessary to create a situation 
admittedly attended by so many and such serious dangers. Resolute Irishmen are 
determined not to be subjected to these risks. 

There are some who find in the retention of the Irish members something of a 
safeguard, looking forward to the opportunity thereby afforded of ventilating matters 
of complaint in the Imperial Parliament. This Bill proposes to gerrymander the 
representation in the Imperial Parliament to such an extent that the Irish minority 
would be very inadequately represented. The Nationalists, on their side, have openly 
declared their intention of using their representation in the Imperial Parliament for 
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the purpose of enlarging the powers of the Irish Legislature and preventing any 
interference with its action. They say that if the “supremacy ” or the veto were used, 
or the land and other reserved questions were touched, then their representation at 
Westminster would stand them in good stead. This is a cheerful look-out for those 
sincere and sanguine Gladstonians who have become Home Rulers on the faith of 
the assurance that the Imperial Parliament would be relieved of Irish business and 
Irish discussions by granting Home Rule. It is plain that by Home Rule the Irish 
burdens on the back of the Imperial Parliament would be increased and their irksome- 
ness would be intensified. Whatever might be the attitude of the Irish Unionists 
under such circumstances, the Nationalists would think it their duty at Westminster 
to struggle for fresh instalments and to wrestle with Imperial supremacy. In relation 
to the Irish difficulty, the last state of the House of Commons would be worse than 
the first. 

There must also be considered the possibility that the Irish members might be 
excluded by an amendment in Committee. Irish Nationalists are indifferent on 
the subject ; and the plan of exclusion gains favour in many British quarters. Irish 
Unionists are divided in opinion. Their attachment to the British connection, and 
their confidence in the ultimate triumph of British common sense and fair play, lead 
many of them to shrink from rejecting any link, however weak it may be, which would 
keep them in touch with the British Parliament and people. On the other hand, 
there are many Ulstermen who think that their hands would be more free in the 
struggle which would be the sequel of Home Rule, and their restoration to full British 
citizenship would be more speedy, if, during a revolutionary interval, they were not 
represented at Westminster. I think that the governing motive of Ulstermen on such 
a question, and in such a crisis, would be the burning desire to find the quickest and 
most effective method of smashing Home Rule and restoring the legislative Union. 

In connection with Finance a point may be cited which offers special injustice and 
indignity to Ulster. ‘The customs are captured for an Imperial contribution, without any 
reference to the propriety of such a selection, or to the proportion of the incidence of such 
a contribution in different parts of Ireland. It appeats from the latest available returns 
that a strikingly large proportion of these customs belongs to the ports of Ulster. ‘This 
circumstance greatly aggravates the oppressive and tyrannical character of this great 
Coercion Bill. It will be impossible to find in British history—-and difficult to find in 
Turkish or Russian history—a parallel for the case of Ulster under this Bill. There 
have been instances of tyranny, and instances of extortion. But in this case tyranny 
and extortion are to walk hand in hand. It is proposed to coerce an Ulster majority 
to accept a detested form of government, and at the same time to pay an unconscion- 
able tribute. 

The size and importance of Ulster are not fully realised by many students of 
the Irish question. Many intelligent and well-informed people are not aware that 
Ulster is considerably larger and more populous than Wales. Ulster is in its area 
larger than Wales by half a million acres. ‘The population of Ulster exceeds that of 
Wales by more than one hundred thousand persons. Within this area there are 
elected thirty-three members of Parliament, of whom nineteen are against Home Rule 
and only fourteen in favour of it. A rule-of-three sum will show that this majority 
of five among the thirty-three Ulster members is, in proportion, twice as large as the 
Gladstonian majority of forty-three in the whole House of Commons. 

But we shall better realise the strength of Ulster, and the gravity of the injustice 
which is contemplated by the Bill, when we consider the condition of the six counties 
of Ulster in which the Protestants are concentrated in larger numbers than in other 
parts of Ireland. In these six counties there are upwards of twelve hundred thousand 
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inhabitants—a population larger than that of any of the Australasian Colonies. In this 
area there are elected nineteen members of Parliament against Home Rule, and only 
five in favour of it. Would any British Government attempt to force on one of the 
Australasian Colonies a detested form of government against the will of the overwhelming 
majority of the people? If it were attempted, the colony would not for many months 
remain part of the British Empire. But this intolerable injustice is threatened against 
Ulster. The threat has roused the deepest indignation. The attempt would be a 
direct provocation to Civil War. 

While the proposals contained in the Home Rule Bill excite these deep feelings 
of resentment in the North of Ireland, it cannot be said that the Nationalists have any 
serious grievance under the present system ; on the contrary, they express themselves 
satisfied with the Gladstonian Government and the Irish administration of Mr. Morley. 

Why, then, is this measure necessary or expedient? Englishmen and Scotchmen 
will find it hard to answer this question. Ulster has considered it, and has made up 
itsmind. UJster’s answer is contained in the solemn declaration of the great convention 
from which went forth the irrevocable message—“ Ulster will not have Home Rule.” 


DUNBAR PLUNKET BarRTON. 


Should Members of Parliament be Paid? 
YES. 
BY R. WALLACE, M.P. 

HY not? ‘The burden of proof, I rather think, is with you. Is not the 
Parliamentary labourer worthy of his hire? Who else is absolutely 
altruistic, and works for nothing? If you come to that, he is paid already, 

in malt, if not in meal. He has the gratification of intellectual or social ambitions, 
or he has professional or commercial advantage, or he has office pickings, power or 
patronage ;—once in a decade some strange creature comes along who is satisfied 
with the belief, often a delusion, that he is serving truth or benefiting the species. 
Money is only another form of it, and why should not I have money, like the Prime 
Minister? But, in point of fact, I am not seeking, like him, to be paid for my work. 
I am only asking a pound a day for my out-of-pocket expenses. Somebody has 
suggested fifteen shillings. But I think a great nation should give even money and 
not look for change. I sometimes lecture for people at Institutes and the like, and 
they almost invariably pay my cab or my railway ticket, and if I have to stay all 
night they find me in bed and breakfast. I have, of course, been to mean places, 
where they left me to look after myself, but I never went back. I must say I think 
my country at present is using me shabbily. 

If you make it a question of proper remuneration for my services, I shall want 
a good deal more than a pound a day. A Puisne Judge of the High Court has 
fourteen guineas a day, Sunday and Saturday; and even a County Court Rhadaman- 
thus has four. Surely, if I am fit to make laws for my country I am worth at least as 
much as the man who is only fit to explain them ; and it does not lie in my country’s 
mouth to say I am not fit, because it has already admitted the contrary by appointing 
me to the function through the agency of my constituency. 

Do you think you can avoid it, in these days, and after the political concessions 
you have made? ‘Iwo or three generations ago the country was yours, and you ran 
it exclusively in the interests of your privileged and dominant aristocracy. ‘The House 
of Commons was your Board of Directors, and you naturally put none but your own 
people upon it—men of rank and fortune, or their connexions—and for greater 
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security you put on the Chubb’s lock of a property qualification. It was a perfectly 
logical arrangement. You were masters of the situation, and as you required to rule 
through representatives, it was fitting that they should be of your own kidney, samples 
of yourselves, and that the House of Commons should be an Assembly of Gentlemen 
—in the etymological sense at least, whatever more or else. Two generations ago, the 
wholesale and retail people, the factory owners and shopkeepers, obliged you to take 
them into the management. Together, you took off the property qualification, but 
it made no practical difference. None but a well-to-do man could enter Parliament, 
and this too accorded precisely with the fitness of things under an Aristc-Plutocracy, 
which logically filled the House of Commons with Gentlemen and Manufacturers. 

But well within the last generation you Aristo-Plutocrats have effaced yourselves, 
for reasons you considered satisfactory—chiefly, no doubt, because you could not 
help it. You have put the country into the hands mainly of the plebeian and the 
poor. It is by them the country is now to be run, and you cannot complain if they 
do as you did when you had the same chance. When they come up and have a 
good look at their House of Commons, do you not think they will want to weed out 
Vere de Vere and Moneybags considerably, and come in themselves through samples 
of the class of poor men, involving, of course, their national maintenance as 
representatives ? Your objections to Payment of Members in some form are too late. 
You ought to have thought of them before you parted with your exclusive power ; and 
if you had not then logic enough to foresee the consequential, you should now at least 
have common sense enough to recognise the inevitable. For Democracy will insist 
on personal entry into its own house, and your wisest way of dealing with your grounds 
of dislike is to consider how much is merely fanciful, and try to use any solid residuum 
there may be for making the change as little disagreeable and dangerous as possible. 

Take some of your chief objections. ‘Take your dé¢e noire, the Professional Poli- 
tician. You are afraid that he will multiply and replenish the House. But who is 
this terrible Professional Politician, and what are his powers for mischief? Do you 
mean a man who uses the House to get something for himself? But the House is 
already full of office-holders and office-seekers, of tuft-hunters and professional adver- 
tisers, of company directors and candidates for peerages, and generally of gentlemen 
who more or less successfully combine interest with duty, as human nature does 
everywhere, outside novels and the New Testament. Yet you are pleased with the 
House as it is. Will its moral complexion be much altered by the presence of a 
knot of persons who would not be there were it not for the £365 per annum that 
keeps them? For let the Professional Politician be as black as you paint him, do 
you suppose the House is going to be crammed with him? 

You are curiously forgetting the great leisured class of this country, with its 
resources of energy, brains, culture and character, unequalled in the world. To talk— 
even were it true, which it is not—of the awful warnings supplied in this matter by 
America, the Colonies, and even France, is to adduce an inapplicable illustration. 
These communities have to take what they can get. They have not the wealth of 
senatorial material and traditions that we possess, and which will perforce find scope 
for its ambition and capacity. It will be impossible, even were it desirable, to exclude 
from a Parliamentary career the vast body of leisured political bias and ability that 
lies ready to our hand. It may suit you to regard the working classes as “ mostly 
fools”; but they will be wise enough to know that good wages depend on a good 
State of things generally, and, while they will want to choose a poor man if they 
like, their first inquiry will be for the best and strongest man, whether he needs 
a stipend or not. If you are worth your salt, you should have nothing to fear. 
Penniless adventurers, you say, will make for the £365, and being*a Member of 
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Parliament will become a business. Well, why not, if the man has the turn and 
the knowledge, and can do the work? I should have thought that it would tend to 
elevate Parliament and public life to have in it a cluster of men who take their stand 
not upon their wealth or their rank, but upon their capacity and their character, and 
who are not ashamed of honourable poverty. “ But they will be charlatans.” As if 
no rich or well-born charlatans got into Parliament as it is! If they are, they will 
speedily disappear. In the fierce light of criticism that in this country beats and 
will increasingly beat upon public men, charlatanism cannot live. 

You hint at something like Tammany and Panama as the result of professional 
politics. I do not know that they are; but if so, plainly professional politics knows 
also how to deal with them; and the test of a sound constitution is its ability 
to throw off disease when it comes. Besides, the Tammanite and Panamist rogues 
were well off. State stipend would seem to put a poor man rather above than 
under temptation. 

“But a false relation would arise between constituency and representative if the 
representative knew that he would lose his livelihood if he displeased the electorate. 
It would be the relation of patron and dependant, and the member would become 
a ‘delegate.’” What else are the mass of members now? He may be as rich as 
Croesus, or have all the blood of all the Howards; but let him part with an essential 
article of the party programme, and after next election the sitting member will sit no 
more. A leading Parliamentary genius may assist public opinion, the newspapers 
and the caucus, in forming, at any particular crisis, the fighting policy of the party, 
although even he must run on the lines that make for repose or movement, privilege 
or equality, ascendency or liberty, as the case may be. But that fixed, he and the 
rest must be “delegates” of the constituency’s principles, and seek scope for their 
independence as “representatives” in the shaping of clauses and resolutions for 
carrying out their imperative pledges. Pay or no pay, it must be the same. 

Would I flood the House with uneducated men? ‘The House is not swarming 
with Newtons and Porsons at present. If Iam to be saddled with the Philistine, 
the style of him is a secondary matter. Indeed, I am not sure if I would not rather 
have him az naturel than spoilt by a semi-culture which has never penetrated. ‘Then 
remember the poor men of educated ability whom the new system would introduce. 
But I doubt if finished intellect is wanted in every case for Parliamentary business. ‘Ten 
or a dozen first-rate men to inspire and guide seems quite enough. If the rest have 
common sense, they will do. Philosophers, pcets, scholars, zesthetes, statisticians, 
historians, even econdmists, are better employed outside, creating ideas for use within. 

“‘Poor members would be handicapped at elections and otherwise by rich ones 
refusing their allowances.” But would they? Do Ministers, Prime or other, ever 
decline their salaries? I have eaten my chop opposite a Duke in the House dining- 
room. Equally with myself, he saved his twopence out of the nation. I thought 
no worse of the Duke for his thrift; and if he thought no worse of me, it was 
probably because he did not think of me at all. 

But the expense? Bless the expense ! R. WALLACE, 
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NO. 


BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ARTHUR FORWOOD, M.P. 


FAVOURITE argument propounded by advocates for the Payment of 
Members of Parliament is, that directors of public companies are remu- 
nerated, and yet suffer no loss of prestige in consequence. 

Their other and main contention is that the cost of attendance in Parliament 
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places men without means in an unfair position as regards political equality, compared 
with those whose lot in life is more fortunate. 

“ach of these propositions is based on a fallacy. As between the Director and 
the Member of Parliament no analogy exists. The one is the nominee of a com- 
bination of capitalists appointed for the purpose of their gain and profit. ‘lhe ideal, 
however, of the public servant is far different, and his reward for services rendered is, 
and ought to be, measured by a higher standard. Ever since men aggregated into 
communities, the necessity for regulating their common relations has grown with their 
increase in numbers and advance in civilisation. 

Every forward step made in these directions has enhanced the distinction of being 
selected as one of the few entrusted with the making of laws and their administration. 
This sentiment has strengthened and developed as the people have grown into nations, 
and their councils into parliaments. It is honourable alike to elector and elected, 
and it happily pervades our land, from the vestry, through every gradation of 
municipal life, to the Houses of Parliament. As the soldier and sailor are willing to 
risk their lives and abandon their home comforts for love of country, so are other men 
actuated by a similar feeling of patriotism to devote their time and labour to further 
the welfare and happiness of those amongst whom they live. Once pay for this 
service—which no one at the moment proposes should be a means of livelihood—and 
all feeling of sentiment vanishes. ‘The status of employer and employed is established, 
the Representative becomes the paid Delegate, and the free-will service is transmuted 
into a marketable article to be bought and sold. ‘To-day we stand almost alone 
amongst the nations of the world in having our Imperial and local matters conducted 
without cost or charge to the people,—the sole recompense to our Administrators 
being the good opinion of their fellow-men and the inward satisfaction which the 
performance of a good act engenders. Our system is exceptional, because the soil on 
which it thrives cannot be found elsewhere, nor can it be artificially produced. Paid 
Parliamentary service has, in most of the states where it prevails, become synonymous 
with jobbery and corruption. This is, and must be, a natural sequence. No nation 
can afford to remunerate its Legislators on a scale sufficiently high to command 
the entire time and attention of the most suitable and most talented of its citizens. 
Hence, whilst the constituency which pays its members must inevitably become 
imbued with the feeling that they give a guid pro guo for what they receive, the 
Representative who entertains a reasonable opinion of his own merits and abilities, 
resents the appraisement thus made of his services. In the result a money considera- 
tion replaces the higher one of public duty: men of leisure, education, and experience, 
combined with means, who might be willing to serve the people from a sense of public 
duty, will not be ready to undertake the office with a State pittance attached. ‘The 
experience of the United States is that the professional politician, the man who makes 
politics his means of sustenance, alone finds his way to the Legislative Halls. Those 
most suitable for the position in that Republic, thus debarred from the pursuit of a 
political career, devote their energies to a search after further riches. 

No doubt the argument that the non-payment of members is a bar to the laudable 
ambition of many men entering Parliament is plausible and captivating. Variation 
in the conditions and circumstances of the life of each one of us is, however, an 
immutable law, which no legislation can redress. We may try to remedy one anomaly, 
but assuredly shall only create another and a greater. ‘Ihe equality of members in the 
House of Commons is as sound a doctrine as the equal rights of men before the law, 
and it exists to-day. Let us once, however, try to adjust men’s relative pecuniary 
position in that Chamber by Act of Parliament, and what untold difficulties must 
ensue ? 
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Three hundred pounds per annum will not cover the cost of a member and his 
family’s residence in London in decency and comfort, having regard to his position, 
and at the same time maintain his home in the country. ‘This was discovered at 
Washington, and the allowance raised to one thousand pounds per annum, with 
travelling expenses in addition, the increase being made retrospective. We should 
soon be told that the services of a British M.P. are worth as much as those of a 
Member of Congress. The amount of remuneration would be raised, and 670 
positions created which would be sought after as so many posts valuable only for the 
salary attached to them. 

Once admit that payment should be made on the ground of men’s varying 
pecuniary conditions, and we are confronted with a further problem. If a poor 
man forgoes his daily employment to enter Parliament, and in a short time loses his 
seat, he is left without occupation or means. The question must then follow, is the 
State to compensate him for the loss? 

The moral effect on the public life of the country produced by Payment of 
Members would be disastrous, and the tone and character of our municipal institutions 
would be destroyed. 

Award to the members of the most important public body in the country, the 
membership of which properly implies a position of the highest distinction, a payment 
for services rendered—and forthwith recompense must be made to the members of all 
local public bodies, who to-day without fee or reward give their time ungrudgingly, for 
the benefit of their several localities, many almost leading a life of drudgery in the 
cause. 





The proposal to pay members comes with ill grace from a party who preach 
Voluntaryism as a principle of faith; and no one will deny that our Voluntary public 
service has been the pride and glory of our country. It is a system which wise 
statesmen would do well to retain, so long as men can be found to serve their country 


solely from a sense of public duty. ARTHUR FoRwoop 


NO. 
BY SIR GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


OTHING dies so hard as custom, especially popular custom. But it has 
been the fated lot of Radical Reformers, from the days of Cain even unto 
this day, to mistake exploded or discarded practices for untried and novel 

reforms ; and in these latter days we have a recrudescence of the old, old tale 
of “ Payment of Members of Parliament.” With many this is adopted as though it 
were an entirely new and unprecedented departure or development in constitutional 
politics—a reform in the sense of progress instead of a RE-form in the sense of a step 
backwards. 

Wherefore it becomes needful once again to ask why is such payment demanded ? 
and would such payment remedy any evils of which complaint is made ? 

The reasons for Payment of Members mostly fall under one of the three following 
headings :— 


1. The general desire of human beings to put money into their own pockets. 
2. The special claim of public men to be supported in the performance of their 
public duties. 
3. The aim of enlarging the class from which Representatives are selected. 
In regard to the first of these reasons it is one which should not sway members 
of either House of the British Parliament, for the very reason that these Councillors 
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of the Nation are presumably the successful, and therefore the trusted men, in every 
branch of life. The Laws and Customs of Parliament are indeed very specially 
framed to guard against all temptations of the kind, and severe and heavy are the 
penalties imposed by Parliament itself against any Members who may, in any sense, 
endeavour to put money into their own pockets by means of their Parliamentary 
position, influence, or vote. 

The second group of reasons is plausible enough at the first blush ; indeed, it is 
almost a truism to state that, for duties performed to and for the public, citizens are 
entitled to payment. It is true that when States institute Parliamentary Government 
for the first time, Payment of Members is usually invoked as a necessity. But 
the results are not those which mark the system as it flourishes in the absence of such 
payments. Decisions in Parliament are, as a rule, by bare majority ; and the margin 
of votes which really decides is small. It is therefore not surprising to find a general, 
indeed universal, concurrence of opinion that wherever Payment of Members exists, 
there scandals arise as to the manner in which money can be made to influence 
Parliamentary decisions. Before detailing these and other evils which are found, in 
effect, to follow on the introduction of such a system, it must suffice here to point out 
that—however much public men may deserve of their country for their performance of 
public duties—these latter are, without exception, best performed where the rewards 
are taken out in honour, position, rank and reputation, and not in actual money 
payments. 

The ¢hird group of reasons is the one, perhaps, most persistently and most 
prominently put forward. No one denies that it is essential in Parliament to have the 
wisdom and experience of a// classes. We need working men who can bring to bear 
on appropriate occasions the impressions of their class, and to increase the number 
of such representatives must do good. But to suppose that this alone is any guarantee 
whatever that the interests of the wage-earners will be better looked after, is simply to 
ignore all the teachings of history. Our own Statute-book is full of Working-man 
Legislation ; society generally, and especially the leisured classes, are devoted, both 
privately and publicly, with brain, purse or hand—to the task of ameliorating the 
conditions of the less fortunate in this life. The working classes are right well looked 
after by educated, yhilanthropic and influential people—far better than they would 
be by representatives chosen solely from amongst themselves, jealous of one another 
and of one another’s trades, and advocating conflicting interests. 

Moreover, it is seen that the working-man Member #fso facto ceases to be a 
working man when he becomes a Member; and if gué Member he also becomes 
a salaried servant of the State, he becomes merely a recording machine for the 
organised opinions of some active clique among his constituents; he grows into a 
nerveless professional politician of the jelly-fish type. 

It is said, ‘‘ But such a system gives the public a wider choice of candidates.” It 
is true-it has been found so to do in one important but hardly desirable direction. 
Payment of Members brings into the arena every needy, unsuccessful adventurer, and 
a certain percentage of such men are, by this means alone, certain to enter Parliament, 
creating a leaven of the very worst type. But in regard to any other “ wider choice” 
the practical question must be asked Are any really desirable candidates excluded 
now? Have we not, at our elections, representative men of all classes, and do not 
representative men of all classes get returned? In the absence of all payment it is 
certain that desirable candidates do come forward, and that payment could only 
enlarge the limit by the introduction of many most undesirable candidates. 

In brief, the tendency of Payment of Members is to place Parliament in the grip 
of the unsuccessful, instead of the successful members of the community ; to introduce 
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a larger element of professional adventurers, of professional politicians who avowedly 
cannot live upon their Parliamentary pittance, but must live on, and out of, their 
Parliamentary position. Corruption ensues of a far-reaching and ruinous character. 

Payment of Members tends without doubt to make Members delegates and not 
representatives. It leads men at elections—especially men of the baser sort—to 
make, definite but extravagant promises to all classes in the constituency, and thus, 
in the event of success at the polls, binds the member to any and every class interest 
and to all manner of class legislation. ‘There is thus destroyed by one fell blow 
the principal foundation of the success of English Parliamentary Government— 
namely, the sovereign independence of the Members of Parliament. 

One more practical objection must also be mentioned. Payment of Members, 
while without doubt introducing a certain number of needy adventurers—mere paid 
delegates of some one vigorous class in the constituency—would also add to the 
power of money and to the influence of the rich at elections. Nothing could prevent 
men of wealth from expending their “payment” among the charities of the -con- 
stituency ; and such a prospect would gravely influence the voters. 

Thus the net results—a somewhat contradictory, but none the less actual, group 
of results—would be that Payment of Members would give increased power to the 
Rule of Money. On the one hand it would tend to introduce into the Legislature 
a class of needy adventurers ready to vote or work in Parliament at the bidding of 
rich men; on the other hand it would increase the influence of money in securing 
elections. 

In conclusion, the mass of the nation may well say—and would say—“ We can 
obtain the services of competent, reliable, and hard-working men for nothing. Why 
should we pay them? Why should we contribute rates and taxes to purchase a 
commodity which we can obtain in sufficiently good quality and quantity for nothing ? ” 

I may add that my own personal experience in the United States, in Canada, 
and in Australia, where there is Payment of Members, affirms and illustrates every one 
of the arguments I have advanced; although in these cases, and especially where 
payment was first instituted, the main reasons were that there were no leisured classes, 
and that the distances were so great that the men engaged in earning a livelihood 
could not be expected to attend to public work at the distant capital without public 
pay. It may be well to remember that in the only six British Colonies in which such 
payment exists, it consists in principle in the reimbursement of travelling and other 
expenses ; but even so it is known on occasion to entice needy adventurers to enter 
the arena and make their baneful influence felt in public affairs. 

Mr. Bryce has well pointed out that the American experience of Payment of 
Members “ furnishes no argument for its introduction into a small country with a large 
leisured class.” 

Such are some of the considerations which weigh with the majority against 
Payment of Members. ‘The Neo-Radical, indeed, advocates the Reform, although it 
is in direct antagonism to the Retrenchment of the old-time Radical. But in the 
philosophy of the question becomes once again apparent the direct and necessary 
connection with the one invariable result of Radicalism and Republicanism : namely, 
the development of the despotism of wealth—of the Rule of Money. 





GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. 
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T the outset let it be distinctly under- 
stood that I write without any 
prejudice in favour of grammar. 

The fear of the critics is the beginning of 
pedantry. I detest your scholiast whose 
footnotes would take Thackeray to task for 
his “and whiches,” and your professar who 
disdains the voice of the people, which is 
the voice of the god of grammar. I know 
all the scholiast has to say (surely he is 
the silly oyoAaotixds of Greek anecdote), 
and indeed I owe all my own notions of 
diction to a work on “Style” written by 
him. It was from the style of this work 
that I learnt what to avoid. The book 
reminded me of my old schoolmaster, who 
grew very angry with me for using the word 
“ain't,” and vociferated “ Ain’t ! How often 
am I to tell you ain’t ain't a word?” I 
suppose one may take it for granted that the 
greater the writer the worse the grammar. 
“Fools follow rules. Wise men precede 
them.” (Query: this being a quotation from 
myself, was I bound to put the inverted 





commas?) Shakespeare has violated every 
rule of the schoolroom, and the supreme 
stylist of our own day—Stevenson—would be 
caned for composition. I find him writing 
“ They are not us,” which is almost as blas- 
phemous as “It’s me.” His reputation has 
closed the critics’ eyes to such.sentences as 
these in his essay on “Some Portraits by 
Raeburn”: “Each of his portraits are not 
only a piece of history...” ; “ Neither of 
the portraits of Sir Walter Scott were very 
agreeable to look upon.” Stevenson is a 
master, but not a schoolmaster, of English. 
Of course bad grammar does not make a 
genius, any more than bad morals. (Note 
how much this sentencé would lose in crisp- 
ness if I made it grammatical by tacking on 
“do.”) My friend the musician complained 
to me that when he studied harmony and 
form he was told he must not do this, that 
and the other ; whereas, when he came to 
look into the works of the great composers he 
found they made a practice of all the three. 
“Am I a genius?” he queried pathetically. 


Copyright 1893 in the United States of America according to Act of Congress by George Routledge and Sons. 
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“If so, I could do as I please. I wish I 
knew.” Every author who can read and 
write is in the same predicament: on the 
one hand his own instinct for a phrase ora 
sentence, on the other the contempt of every 
honest critic. The guardians of the laws of 
English have a stock of taboos ; but unlike 
the guardians of the laws of England they 
credit every disregard of them to ignorance. 
They cannot conceive of malice aforethought. 
We are forbidden, for example, to use the 
word “ phenomenal” in the sense of “ extra- 
ordinary.” But, with Mr. Crummles’s Infant 
Phenomenon in everybody’s mind, can we 
expect the adjective to shake off the old 
associations of its parent noun ? 

Last year I culled an amusing sentence 
from a Standard criticism of a tale of ad- 
venture: “The story is a well-told, and in 
spite of the word ‘unreliable, a well-written 
one.” Now, just as many foolish persons 
object to “a... one” as to “unreliable.” 
As for the first phrase, I am sure so great a 
writer as Tom Hood would have pronounced 
it Al, while “unreliable” is defended with 
unusual warmth by Webster’s Dictionary. 
The contention that “reliable” should be 
“reli-on-able,” is ridiculous, and Webster’s 
argument is “laughable,” which should ob- 
viously be “laugh-at-able.” These remarks 
are made quite without prejudice, for per- 
sonally I have little to complain of. (By the 
way, this sentence is as open to blame as that 
of the professor who told his pupils “ You 
must not use a preposition to end a sentence 
with.”) Though I have sat under an army 
of critics, I have but once been accused of 
inelegant English, and then it was only by 
a lady who wrote that my slipshod style 
“ aggravated ” her. 


I SHOULD also explain that the title of these 
talks has been chosen without prejudice to 
anything I might choose to say under it. 
Nor do I at all mind contradicting my 
archaic headpiece. The quarrel between 
artists and authors is as long-standing and 
bitter as that between authors and publishers. 
It arises from their both occupying the same 
ground. Nothing can be more absurd than 
the conventional illustration which merely 
attempts to picture over again what the 
writer has already pictured in words. Not 
only is the effort superfluous, a waste of 
force, but the artist’s picture is too often 
in flat contradiction of tke text. Whom are 
you to believe, the author or the artist ? the 


man who tells you that the heroine is 
ethereal, or the man who plainly demon- 
strates that she is podgy? How often, too, 
do the people dress differently in the words 
and in the picture, not to speak of the shift- 
ing backgrounds! Dickens had so much 
difficulty with his illustrations because he 
saw his characters so much more clearly 
than any other novelist ; the sight of his 
inner eye was so good. And one can under- 
stand, too, how Cruikshank came to fancy 
he had created Oliver Twist, much as an 
actor imagines he “creates” a character. 
The true collaboration between author and 
artist requires that the work should be 
divided between them, not reduplicated. 
Those parts of the story which need the 
intervention of words should be allotted to 
the writer, while to the artist should be 
entrusted the parts better told by pencil. 
Neither need trench on the other’s province. 
Description—which so many readers skip 
already—would be abolished. Even inci- 
dents—such as murder—could be caught by 
the artist in the act. And after the artist 
had killed a character, the author could 
preach over his corpse. Thus there would 
be an agreeable reversion to picture-language, 
the earliest way of writing, and the latest. 
The ends of the ages would meet in a 
romance written on these lines :— 

“Sick at heart we watched till the grey 
dawn stole in through the diamond-paned 
casements of the Grange, and then, at last, 
when we had given up all hope, we saw 
coming up the gravel pathway 4 

[Z/lustration. | 


After which the author proceeds: “ Fasci- 

nated by the blood that dripped from the 

edges of the eight umbrellas, we stood silent ; 

then, throwing off our coats, we ——” 
[//lustration. | 

“So that was how I won the sweetest little 

bride I ever wedded. But if I live to wed a 


hundred, I shall never forget that terrible 
night in Grewsome Grange. 





THE END.” 


My friend the artist once collaborated 
with me in an experiment of this sort, but 
we did not pursue it, discovering how feeble 
an advance ours would be after all; for 
there were points at which both of us felt 
we ought to give way to the tone-poet. 
When the emotions became too intangible 
for intellectual expression I asked my: friend 
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the musician to insert paragraphs in a 
minor key. The love-scenes I was _ par- 
ticularly anxious to have written in musical 
phrases. But he shrank from so uncon- 
ventional a form, not being sure he was a 
genius. I was also disheartened by the 
disappointing behaviour of the diverse scents 
with which I had expressed myself on certain 
blank pages. They would not remain in 
their places. 





AND another warning. Despite my ob- 
jections to illustrations, I do not at all mind 
contradicting myself. If it were some one 
of reverend years or superior talents I might 
hesitate, but between equals——! Contra- 
diction is the privilege of camaraderie and 
the essence of causerie. We agree to differ— 
I and myself. I am none of your dogmatic 
fellows with pigeon-holes for minds, and 
whatever I say I do not stick to. I write 
without prejudice to what I may think to- 
morrow or to what my editor may think 
to-day. And I will tell you why. There is 
hardly a pretty woman of my acquaintance 
who has not asked for my hand. Owing to 
this passion for palmistry in polite circles, 
I have discovered that I possess as many 
characters as there are palmists. Do you 
wonder, therefore, if, with such a posse of 
personalities to pick from, I am never alike 
two days running? With so varied a 
psychological wardrobe at command, it 
would be mere self-denial to be faithful to 
one self. I leave that to the one-I’d who 
can see only one side of a question. Said 
Tennyson to a friend (who printed it): 
“In Memoriam is more optimistic than 
I am;” and there is more of the real 
man in that little remark than in all the 
biographies. The published prophet has to 
live up to his public halo. So have I seen 
an actress on tour slip from a third-class 
railway carriage into a brougham. Tennyson 
was not mealy-mouthed, but then he did not 
bargain for an audience of phonographs. 
Now-a-days it is difficult to distinguish your 
friends from your biographers. The worst 
of it is that the land is thick with fools who 
think nothing of a great man the moment 
they discover he was aman. Tennyson was 
all the greater for his honest doubt. The 
cocksure centuries are passed for ever. In 
these hard times we have to work for our 
opinions ; we cannot rely on inheriting them 
from our fathers. 
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ALTHOUGH we moderns work harder than 
our fathers for our opinions, we are some- 
times taunted with not being so ready to die 
fcr them. But, as Renan points out, thinkers 
have no need to die to demonstrate a theorem. 
Saints may die for their faith because faith is 
a personal matter. Even so we are still ready 
to die for our honour. The Christian martyrs 
did prove that Christianity was a reality to 
them; but Galileo’s death would have been 
irrelevant to the rotation of the earth. There 
is no argumentum per hominem possible here ; 
the truth is impersonal. It is only for beliefs 
that exclude certainty that a man is tempted 
to martyrdom. The martyr is indeed, as 
the etymology implies, a witness ; but his 
death is not a witness to the truth of his 
belief—merely to the truth of his believing. 
Blandine at her stake, enduring a hundred 
horrors unflinchingly, seems in addition to 
prove that faith was the first anesthetic. It 
is curious to note how the word “ martyr” 
has been degraded ; so that we have to-day 
martyrs to the gout instead of to the truth. 
The idea of suffering has quite ousted the 
idea of witnessing. What a pity the word 
got these painful associations! There are 
“martyrs ” to the truth—witnesses who with- 
out dying testify to the divine streak in life ; 
and unconscious “martyrs” who, by their 
simple sincerity, their unpretentious unself- 
ishness, prove more than a_ bookshelf of 
theology. I have found “martyrdom” in 
the grip of a friend’s hand, though if I had 
told him so he would have apologised for 
squeezing so hard. And is not every pretty 
woman a “ martyr”—a revelation of an inner 
soul of beauty and goodness in this chaotic 
universe? There! I have succumbed again 
to the common masculine impulse to conceive 
beauty and goodness as a chemical com- 
bination, subtly inter-related ; whereas the 
slightest practical experience in the laboratory 
of life discovers them but a mechanical 
mixture, dissociable and not seldom anti- 
pathetic. 

My friend the millionaire has his own views 
on this subject, and fancies he has only to 
throw his banking-account to secure a loving 
wife. He thinks women are pretty pictures 
that sell themselves to get gold frames. 

They, however, may be consoled to learn 
he is no judge of pretty pictures. It amuses 
me to go with him to the Academy (I always 
have to pay his shilling because he never has 
change). He likes the show because the 
colours are fresh and bright, and there is a 
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sense of “wet paint” in the atmosphere. 
The young artists of to-day adore him—for 
he won’t buy Old Masters or anything not 
just out of the studio. “I won’t have any- 
thing second-hand in my house,” he says, 
with pardonable pride. And who can deny 
that the Old Masters are dingy? But although 
he is so generous a patron of the modern, he 
fights shy of the nude. I suspect because it 
would look as if he could not afford to pay 
for the clothes. 


THE Academy has survived Mr. Burne- 
Jones’ desertion of his old associates, as it 
would survive art itself. I for one should regret 
its disappearance. It is a whetstone for wit, 
like everything established and respectable. 
I am only sorry we have no Academy of 
Letters. It gives one such a standing not to 
be a member—almost as good a standing as 
to be one. If you are left out in the cold you 
loudly pity those asphyxiating in the heat, 
and if you have a cosy chair by the fireside 
you fall asleep and say nothing. This pro- 
motes happiness all round, and makes the 
literary man contented with his lot. In 
England authors have no Academy, and so 
have to fall back on the poor publishers : 
Flinc tlle lachryme ! 


Apropos of Mr. Burne-Jones, I remem- 
ber being so bored one night at dinner 
by the ceaseless chatter about him that I 
asked my fair neighbour: “ Who is Burne- 
Jones?” Her reply was as smart as it was 
feminine. She said: “I don’t believe you.” 
There is a moral in this. Why be a slave 
to the season? Why bother to read all the 
newest novels, see all the newest plays, hear 
all the newest musicians, remember all the 
newest “ Reminiscences,” and believe all the 
newest religions, when by pleading ignorance 
you will pass not only as an eccentric but a 
connoisseur? On second thoughts, why not 
eschew the season altogether? God made 
the seasons and man made the season, as 
Cowper forgot to say. Andanice mess man 
has made of it, turning night into day and 
heating his rooms in the summer. The 
London Season, not Winter, Mr. Cowper, is 
the true “ Ruler of the Inverted Year.” 


IN pursuance of this policy of ignorance, I 
have only been to see three plays this year. 
The Englishman’s ruling passion has been 
said to be the desiré to get orders for the 
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play ; but a long course of dramatic criticism 
has killed that craving in my own breast, 
though (to coin a term which covers a large 
nondescript class) I am still a Jersona gratis 
with managements. I have seen Hyfatia, 
which is an admirable melodrama, and 
Becket, which more than compensates for its 
inferiority as a melodrama by the superiority 
of its diction and of its history. And then 
the Lyceum programme was careful to in- 
form us that the period was the 12th century. 
Each theatre showed its actor-manager at 
his best. Some people were indignant at 
finding all mention of Kingsley’s novel omitted 
at the Haymarket, which is absurd. Why 
should a dramatist not be permitted to tell 
an old story in his own way? Kingsley’s 
Hypatia is one person, the Haymarket 
Hypatia another, and History’s Hypatia a 
third. The real Hypatia was probably a 
fourth. I should like, however, to inform 
the dramatic trade generally that I once 
knew an old Jew who did not have an only 
daughter. Becket has vital weaknesses ; the 
most palpable is the archbishop’s arrival in 
the bower of bliss just in time to snatch the 
dagger from Queen Eleanor’s hand, and to 
rescue the powerless Rosamond. If only the 
title-rédle had fallen to Terriss, the Adelphi 
associations would have been complete! As 
represented, the chief claim of Becket to be 
regarded as a tragedy rests on the ruthless 
hacking it has undergone—a real martyrdom 
whose promised Paradise is the footlights. 


THIS brings me to Zhe Master-Builder 
and my third play, which is like to provoke 
discussion for more than one season, and may 
well be christened Zhe Master Bewilderer. 
I have heard that that rare actress, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, understands the play, but 
I believe that this is only malicious gossip. 

Everybody seems agreed that the thing is 
symbolic—I am not at all sure it is more so 
than the other plays, and Solness is as 
realistic a pathological study as you shall 
meet in Dr. Maudsley. Hilda Wangel I 
seem to have met before in American plays 
wherein variety artistes star. They -arrive 
from nowhere with a knapsack, and within 
five minutes they are “jodelling” in strange 
drawing-rooms. But if the play is symbolical, 
I have an explanation of it which has not yet 
occurred to any one, possibly not even to 
Ibsen ; but I shall not produce it till it fits 
without a crease. Ibsen took two years to 
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hide his meaning, and I must have leisure to 
look for it. Meantime I subscribe to the 
explanation that it has no meaning; but 
that it has meanings. This raises it to a 
higher plane altogether. What does the 
ocean mean, or the Chicago Exhibition, or 
Mr. Gladstone? All these great things 
give us ideas, emotions, suggestions ; but 
they do not mean anything in particular. 
Definiteness is the mark of the inartistic. 
What is the meaning of the second part of 
Faust? or of our own authors Peer Gynt? 
These things approximate to symphonies in 
their indefiniteness of suggestion. Ibsen is 
the “ Home Rule” of the non-political, and I 
have sat up o’ nights abusing and abused. 
After our English experience it is not so 
hard to believe that Norwegian hostesses 
used to put in the corner of their “At 
Home” cards “Doll’s House Prohibited.” 
And this, though the meaning of that great 
play was as clear as the sun at midnight. 
(You see I am thinking in Norwegian.) Is 
it ominous that there is a Nine Dolls’ House 
in Zhe Master-Buitlder ? 


AH, lucidity, lucidity, thy name is France ! 
The world’s riddles are made in Germany, 
and Ibsen has the taint of the Teuton. This 
is the real Franco-German war—to which 
the struggle of ’70 was but an affair of pop- 
guns—the eternal duel of Gallic lucidity and 
Teutonic profundity for the possession of the 
European mind. Is Truth the naiad of the 
limpid sparkling brook, or dwells she in 
the great tumultuous ocean, in the vast 
profound? Shall we look for light in Paris 
diamonds or in German coal with its warmth 
—and its smoke? Is it impossible, I wonder, 
to be at once clear and deep? If only a 
German could be born with the gift of style 
—as the accidental Heine was! The late 
lamented Monsieur Taine’s psychological 
treatise, De (’Jntelligence, reads like a work 
of fiction. But it was,—at any rate in its “sen- 
sational” groundwork. ‘The final formula 
(which Taine suspects of being mathematical) 
is not so simple as he or our English empirics 
would have it. Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic 
Philosophy is a wonderful piece of con- 
struction ; it explains. everything except 
Herbert Spencer. 


That great thinker, I remember, tells of a 
retired naval officer in whose mind God 
figured as a transcendently powerful sea- 
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captain ; and we have all heard the story 
of the English admiral who, when fighting 
the Dutch, felt sure God wouldn’t desert 
a fellow-countryman. But this ingenuous 
identification of earthly’and divine interests 
has been carried to the point of imbecility 
by General Booth in his claim to 


‘* THE LARGEST CIRCULATION.” 
THE War Cry, so the ‘‘ General ” states, 
Among the angels circulates, 

To Heaven having gone, but oh 
That it had first expired below ! 


IT has been stated that woman’s poetry is 
inferior to man’s because she exhales less 
carbonic acid. Why not have a woman 
laureate, nevertheless? After the Authors’ 
Syndicate (which I have pointed out else- 
where is the ideal Poet Laureate, combining, 
as it does, a sufficiency of genius and politics 
for all occasions), a woman would be the most 
popular selection. Even the unsuccessful 
male candidates would be more pleased than 
if a male were chosen. For all that, Words- 
worth’s prejudice against writing women was 
not altogether unreasonable. My friend the 
independent gentleman ruined his life by 
marrying one of them. I have turned his 
suffering into a 

SONG. 
I MARRIED a lady as refined and sweet 

As sugar of the purest brand : 

She owned such an exquisite pair of feet, 

And she*wrote such a beautiful hand. 
She wielded a Dickensy Pickwick pen 

With humour, wit, and gumption ; 
And I fondly fancied her talent then 

Was entirely for home consumptian. 


Alas, I little wist, 
When her envelopes I kist, 

I was forging the fetters with a woman of letters, 
With a Lady Journalist. 


On the wedding-day she took notes in church, 
And a sketch of the clergyman : 

And within the register made research 
Like an antiquarian. 

*Twas the same on tour: she wrote night and day 
Of the local rows and revels ; 

She might be mine in a superficial way, 
But her soul was the printer’s devil’s. 


All to her mill was grist, 
Vide on Mudie’s list 
Full accounts of the spooning on our own 
honeymooning 
By that Lady Journalist. 
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She settles who the celebrities are 
At premiéres or private views. 

She’s courted by duchesses not above ‘‘ par,” 
She’d look upon my death as ‘‘ news.” 

She has views on divorce and the care of dogs, 
And tattles of quinine and parrots, 

And will turn from the rhyming of logs and frogs 


“<“ 


To discourse of the cooking of carrots. 


If her own advice she’d list, 
Not from her kitchen be missed, 
The tea were less sloppy, though she turned 
out less copy, 
Did that Lady Journalist. 
She is always out, except when she’s 
** A Celebrity at Home,” 
And while she’s earning her bread and cheese 
I for others’ glances roam. 
And if now and then we are seen of men, 
As in days of our early wooing, 
Why, her hanging on my lips again 
Is a species of interviewing. 
So I make with others tryst, 
Nor on my rights insist, 
For our cooing she’s billing : 
‘* We Two—price one shilling,” 
Is my Lady Journalist. 


It will be obvious from the use I have 
made of my friend’s misfortunes that | have 
a sneaking sympathy with the wife. We 
writers are a good substitute for the con- 
fessional ; we like to be allowed peeps into 
the secret chambers of the heart. The most 
miserable sinners may be as sure of our 
secrecy as of our absolution. The more 
terrible the crime the better we are pleased. 
So come and ease your labouring consciences, 
and pour your sorrows into our sympathetic 
shorthand books, and we will work you up 
the bare material of your lives so artistically 
that you are the veriest Philistines if you 
shall not be rather glad to have sinned and 
suffered. For deep down in our hearts lurks 
the belief that, as Jerome wittily puts it, 
“God created the world to give the literary 
man something to write about !” 


And yet the life of the literary man is not 
all beer and skittles. 


There is a reverse to 
the medal. Take the other morning ! When 
I looked out of my study window after break- 
fast, I discovered that the weather was 
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heavenly. I had lingered over the meal, 
reading the beautiful political speeches, from 
which I gathered there was a Crisis at hand. 
I knew that Crisis. I had heard about it 
ever since I learnt to hear. Nevertheless, 
the newspapers were still devoting as much 
space to it as if it were brand-new, and 
beguiling me to take interest in it. I felt 
quite annoyed when I looked at the blue 
sky after breakfast and took deep breaths of 
ambrosial air, and thought how I had wasted 
my time. Thrilled by the sunshine, a cosmic 
rapture seized me, and I wondered that men 
should fritter away their time in politics and 
other serious occupations. The inspiration 
grew and grew, and I felt that my lips had 
been touched by the sacred fire, and that I 
had been called to preach a great moral 
lesson to mankind. So I took up my pen 
and wrote : 


BRIGHT the sun this lovely May-day ; 
Youth and love should have their heyday ; 
Every day should be a play-day. 


Yet mankind will work and worry, 
Over trifles fuss and flurry, 
Getting hot as Indian curry. 


Orators, in such a season, 
How unreas’nable is reason ! 
’Gainst the sunshine ’tis a treason. 


What care I for Gladstone’s glories ? 
Hang the Radicals and Tories ! 
Give me hammocks, pipes and stories ! 


What’s the use of all this wrangling, 
Grammar and emotions mangling ? 

Up the river let’s go angling. 

Sweet are walks and swimming nice is, 


Bring me lemon-squash and ices, 
Bother that eternal Crisis ! 


I was called away to lunch in the middle 
of the attack of inspiration. Inspiration is 
of course very useful, but it has a way of 
suggesting words that won’t rhyme, and luring 
you off into all sorts of false tracks. More- 
over, it affords no help whatever in polishing. 
After lunch I set to work with renewed zeal, 
licking the lines into their present perfection. 
At last they were finished, and as I lit the 
gas to enable me to see to make a fair copy, 
I realised that the beautiful blue day was 
gone. 

I. ZANGWILL. 





